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DCA  sells  off 
WAN  unit  to 
Racal-Milgo 


By  Jim  Brown 

Senior  Editor 


ALPHARETTA,  Ga.  —  Digital 
Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
last  week  sold  its  unprofit¬ 
able  Network  Communications 
Group,  which  markets  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  and  other  wide-area  net¬ 
work  (WAN)  products,  to  Racal- 
Milgo  for  $30  million. 

Under  the  agreement,  Racal- 
Milgo  will  acquire  DCA’s  System 
9000  T-I  multiplexers,  Series 
300  statistical  multiplexers  and 
Open  Network  Management  Sys¬ 
tem.  Racal-Milgo,  which  sells  an 
array  of  modems,  point-to-point 
multiplexers  and  network  man¬ 
agement  systems,  agreed  to  pay 
DCA  up  to  $20  million  more  for 
the  group,  depending  on  how  suc¬ 
cessful  it  is  in  selling  the  DCA 
products  over  a  three-year  period 
beginning  April  1, 1990. 

The  sale  marks  the  end  of 
DCA's  effort  to  become  a  one- 
stop  data  communications  ven¬ 
dor.  The  company  faced  difficul¬ 
ties  merging  its  WAN  unit  with  its 
Personal  Computer  Communica¬ 
tions  Group,  which  sells  micro- 
computer-to-mainframe  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  products.  As  a 
result,  DCA  had  trouble  meeting 
development  plans  for  LAN-to- 
WAN  interconnection  products. 

Analysts  said  DCA  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  slow  sales  of  the  WAN 
products  and  depressed  earnings 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 


“Managers  need  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  need  to  keep 
an  eye  on  today’s  costs 
while  at  the  same  time 
building  platforms  that 
will  support  tomorrow’s 
communications  needs.” 

Jerald  Marcone 

President 
Communications 
Managers  Association 


CMA  chief  surveys  changing 
role  of  telecom  managers 

Jerald  Marcone  discusses  new  technologies, 
outsourcing  and  competition  in  long  distance. 


As  president  of  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  (CMA),  Jerald  Marcone 
has  worked  to  dispel  the  notion 
that  CMA  is  a  regional  group. 

The  20-year  telecommuni¬ 
cations  veteran  says  that  while 
CMA  member  companies  are 
based  in  New  York,  most  have 
offices  throughout  the  world. 
“New  York  may  be  our  home,  ” 
he  says,  “but  our  reach  extends 
well  beyond  the  city.  ” 

This  week,  more  than  4,000 
network  professionals  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  CMA’s  12th 
annual  conference,  which  will 
be  held  Nov.  28-30  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel.  The  three- 
day  conference,  “Telecom¬ 
munications:  Changing  the 
Way  We  Live  and  Work  in  the 
’90s,  ”  is  the  highpoint  of  CMA ’s 


yearlong  slate  of  educational 
and  peer  networking  activi¬ 
ties. 

Marcone  recently  took  time 
out  from  conference  planning 
and  his  duties  as  assistant  vice- 
president  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  at  Crum  &  Forster  Corp.  in 
Morristown,  N.J.,  to  talk  with 
Network  World  Staff  Writer 
Wayne  Eckerson. 

What  is  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  communica¬ 
tions  managers  today? 

One  of  our  biggest  challenges 
is  learning  to  become  a  juggler 
and  a  politician.  Managers  need 
to  balance  the  need  to  keep  an 
eye  on  today’s  costs  while  at  the 
same  time  building  platforms 
that  will  support  tomorrow’s 
( continued  on  page  62 ) 


TI  embraces  X.400 
as  medium  for  EDI 

Texas  Instruments  to  use  messaging  standard 
to  exchange  EDI  documents  with  trading  partners. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  writer _ 

DALLAS  —  EDI  pioneer  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.  has  disclosed 
plans  to  use  the  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnection  X.400  message 
transfer  protocol  to  exchange 
EDI  documents  with  its  trading 
partners  around  the  world. 

TI  is  one  of  the  first  major  us¬ 
ers  to  endorse  X.400  as  a  means 
to  support  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change.  The  move  represents  the 
first  step  in  the  company’s  long¬ 
term  strategy  to  standardize  on 
X.400  for  all  external  communi¬ 
cations. 

“Eventually,  we  want  to  use 
X.400  as  our  primary  gateway  to 
outside  companies  for  all  infor¬ 
mation,  whether  it’s  EDI,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  outgoing  text-only 
fax  or  telex,”  said  Jeff  Sturrock, 
TI’s  EDI  manager. 

1  ‘The  beauty  of  X.400  is  that  it 
lets  people  on  dissimilar  ma¬ 
chines  in  different  companies  ex¬ 
change  information,”  he  said. 
“When  it  becomes  widely  imple¬ 
mented  in  five  to  10  years,  X.400 
will  be  the  data  equivalent  of  the 
phone  system.” 

Many  companies  currently  use 
X.400  for  E-mail,  but  few  use  the 
standard  as  an  envelope  for  EDI 
documents,  said  Alvan  Bixler,  di¬ 
rector  of  technical  operations  at 
TDCC:  Electronic  Data  Inter¬ 


change  Association  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 

“This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,”  he  said.  “It  brings  users 
together  under  a  standard  com- 
( continued  on  page  62 ) 
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OS/2  data 
base  servers 
to  blossom 
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The  best  way  to  prevent 
a  disaster:  Plan  for  one 


By  Daniel  Briere 
and  L.  Thomas  Walton 

Special  to  Network  World 

Disaster  can  strike  your  net¬ 
work  at  any  time.  Even  the  best 
telephone  systems  sometimes 
fail,  even  though  the  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  have  sophisti¬ 
cated  disaster  teams  and  proce¬ 
dures  to  deal  with  failures 
“Apocalypse  now?”  NW,  Sept, 
and  Sept.  11). 

However,  large-scale  disas¬ 
ters,  such  as  the  outages  caused 
by  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  re¬ 


cent  California  earthquake, 
aren’t  the  only  events  that  can 
shut  down  your  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  More  often,  local  outages 
caused  by  fires,  explosions,  ca¬ 
ble  cuts  or  even  on-premises 
equipment  failures  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  knocking  out  commu¬ 
nications. 

Fortunately,  telephone  com¬ 
panies  have  become  much  more 
responsive  to  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  alternate  routing  to  busi¬ 
ness  locations  and  dual  central 
( continued  on  page  31) 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

The  trickle  of  downsizing  that 
began  in  this  decade  should  be¬ 
come  a  torrent  in  the  1990s  as 
the  emerging  class  of  OS/2-based 
data  base  servers  prove  them¬ 
selves  trustworthy  platforms  for 
mission-critical  applications. 

_ ANALYSIS _ 

Three  old  hands  —  IBM,  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  and  Ingres  Corp.  —  and 
two  relative  newcomers  —  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.  and  Gupta  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  —  will  navigate  the 
rapids  of  this  new  market,  each 
guided  by  its  own  vision  of  what  a 
microcomputer  data  base  server 
should  be. 

But  they  all  agree  on  one 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 


DG  unveils  E-mail  gateway 
that  supports  X.400,  X.500 

Software  translates  messages  from  wide  array 
of  networks  for  DG’s  Eclipse/MV  minicomputers. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

WESTBOROUGH,  Mass.  — 
Data  General  Corp.  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  software  that  enables 
users  of  its  Eclipse/MV  minicom¬ 
puter  to  exchange  messages  with 
users  in  a  variety  of  network  envi¬ 
ronments. 

The  software,  dubbed  Commu¬ 
nications  Server,  is  based  on  the 
X.400  message-handling  and 
X.500  directory  standards.  Cus¬ 
tomers  can  use  the  software  to 
communicate  with  X.400-com- 
patible  computers  and  networks, 


systems  supporting  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  Dis¬ 
tribution  Services  (SNADS)  and 
computers  running  DG’s  own 
Comprehensive  Electronic  Office 
software. 

It  also  enables  users  on 
Eclipse-attached  terminals  and 
personal  computers  to  send  and 
receive  facsimiles  and  telexes. 

Communications  Server  is  the 
second  major  product  introduced 
under  DG’s  Distributed  Applica¬ 
tions  Architecture  (DAA),  a  blue¬ 
print  for  supporting  distributed 
( continued  on  page  63 ) 


Study  says  higher  range 
YSAT  demand  on  the  rise 

Vendors  must  support  T-1  rates  to  realize  growth. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

STAMFORD,  Conn.  —  The 
VSAT  market  will  grow  dramati¬ 
cally  between  1989  and  1994  if 
vendors  are  able  to  meet  users’ 
increased  performance  needs, 
according  to  Gartner  Group,  Inc., 
a  research  firm  here. 

The  dollar  value  of  shipments 
of  very  small  aperture  terminal 
satellite  equipment  is  expected  to 
grow  from  $215  million  in  1988 
to  $  1 .09  billion  by  1994,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gartner  Group  figures.  The 
firm  also  predicts  an  increase  in 
units  shipped  from  13,800  in 
1988  to  70,000  in  1994.  Those 
figures  represent  a  compound  an¬ 
nual  growth  rate  of  3 1  o%. 

That  growth,  however,  hinges 


on  the  ability  of  major  vendors  to 
provide  higher  bandwidth  VSATs 
and  more  net  management  func¬ 
tionality  than  currently  available, 
said  Howard  Hecht,  a  senior  re¬ 
search  analyst  at  Gartner  Group. 

Gartner  Group’s  research  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  predominant  user  of 
VSATs,  followed  closely  by  the  re¬ 
tail  and  financial  sectors. 

The  firm’s  research  also 
shows  that  customer  demand  for 
VSATs  is  outstripping  vendor 
manufacturing  capacity,  mean¬ 
ing  some  users  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  18  months  between  the 
placement  of  an  order  and  the 
date  when  the  network  is  actually 
cut  over. 

( continued  on  page  8 ) 


AT&T  signs  insurance  co. 
to  a  $30m  Tariff  12  deal 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

HARTFORD,  Conn.  —  Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty  last  week  became 
AT&T’s  latest  Tariff  12  customer 
when  it  awarded  the  carrier  a 
three-year  contract  valued  at  $  30 
million  for  a  customized  voice 
and  data  network. 

The  network  will  support  all  of 
Aetna’s  data  traffic  and  half  of  its 
voice  traffic,  said  John  Donovan, 
Aetna’s  vice-president  of  tele¬ 
communications.  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  provides  the  other 
half  of  Aetna’s  voice  sendee  un¬ 
der  a  contract  awarded  last  spring 
(“Aetna  signs  with  MCI  for  all 
outbound  voice  service,”  NW, 
May  15). 

The  Aetna  Tariff  12  network 
will  connect  Aetna’s  headquar¬ 
ters  here  to  3 1 8  domestic  field  of¬ 


fices  and  about  a  dozen  interna¬ 
tional  sites  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  Rim.  About  45,000  users 
will  be  supported  in  all,  Donovan 
said. 

While  he  declined  to  disclose 
how  much  money  Aetna  will  save 
under  its  new  Tariff  1 2  offering, 
Donovan  said  Aetna’s  savings 
would  be  significant.  The  net¬ 
work  service  will  begin  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1990. 

Prior  to  signing  the  Tariff  1 2 
agreement,  Aetna  used  AT&T  for 
all  of  its  data  services,  domestic 
and  international  inbound  voice 
service,  and  international  out¬ 
bound  voice  service  under  “off- 
the-shelf  tariffs,”  said  Donovan. 
Aetna’s  decision  to  revise  this  ar¬ 
rangement  “was  a  positioning 
move  on  our  part  to  enable  us  to 
( continued  on  page  8 ) 


Briefs 


A  very  fast  network.  Washington  Universi¬ 
ty  in  St.  Louis  last  week  signed  research  agreements 
with  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  NEC  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.  and  SBC  Technology  Resources,  Inc.  as  part 
of  a  three-year  $5  million  project  to  build  an  ad¬ 
vanced  fast  packet  network. 

The  network,  designed  by  a  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  professor,  will  consist  of  four  broadband  pack¬ 
et-switching  nodes  linked  by  fiber  optics.  The  nodes 
will  connect  two  university  offices,  a  Southwestern 
Bell  central  office  and  an  SBC  Technology  office 
across  a  20-mile  stretch  in  downtown  St.  Louis.  A 
demonstration  of  the  net  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  1991. 

Each  1 6-port  switch  will  have  an  aggregate 
switching  capacity  of  1.6G  bit/sec.  The  network  ar¬ 
chitecture  can  handle  over  one  gigabit  per  port  and 
more  than  one  terabit  of  aggregate  capacity.  The 
university  said  the  network’s  transmission  rates  will 
be  more  than  1 ,000  times  faster  than  current  high¬ 
speed  networks. 

The  fast  packet  network  will  initially  support 
four  applications:  workstation-based  imaging,  mul¬ 
tilocation  distribution  of  entertainment  video,  full- 
motion  videoconferencing  and  interactive  video 
services. 

Datapoint  takes  charge.  Datapoint  Corp. 
last  week  announced  a  reorganization  of  its  sales 
and  marketing  organizations  that  will  lead  to  a  $2.2 
million  charge  against  fiscal  first-quarter  earnings 
for  the  period  that  ended  Oct.  3 1 . 

The  onetime  extraordinary  charge  will  cover 


costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  work  force  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  company,  which  recently  rolled  out  a  20M 
bit/sec  version  of  its  Arcnet  local-area  network,  will 
eliminate  50  of  the  90  positions  in  its  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  organization.  Raymond  Dittrich,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  U.S.  sales,  resigned. 

ISDN  down  under.  General  DataComm, 
Inc.  last  week  said  it  has  signed  a  contract  to  install 
what  it  claims  is  the  first  T-1  multiplexer  network  to 
use  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  services. 
General  DataComm  will  begin  a  pilot  test  in  March 
for  an  unidentified  Australian  conglomerate,  which 
will  use  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Interface  lines  supplied 
by  Telecom  Australia  for  disaster  recovery. 

The  1 2-node  pilot  network  will  be  based  on  Gen¬ 
eral  DataComm’s  Megamux  Transport  Management 
System  T-1  multiplexers  and  will  support  com¬ 
pressed  voice  and  data.  Using  ISDN  services  will  cost 
about  half  as  much  as  using  dedicated  private  lines 
because  the  Primary  Rate  Interface  lines  will  be  con¬ 
figured  as  a  virtual  private  network  and  the  user  will 
pay  for  the  service  on  a  usage-sensitive  basis. 

Strike  out.  Nynex  Corp.  and  negotiators  for 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America  last  week 
reached  a  tentative  accord  on  a  three-year  labor 
contract.  The  agreement  must  be  ratified  by  rank- 
and-file  members,  but  it  clears  the  way  for  striking 
workers  to  return  to  work  next  week.  Members  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers  ratified  a  three-year  pact  10  days  ago  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work  last  week. 
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Mother’s  Day.  To  florists  it’s  life  in  the  fast  lane. 


optic  network  (using  Northern  Telecom  DMS  250  and  300  switches) 


And  the  driving  force  behind  it  all  is  information.  Because 


dramatically  improved  throughput  and  access  to  FTD’s  14,000  member 


sending  flowers  means 


sending  data  over  long 


distance  networks.  Networks 


that,  because  of  tremendously 


high  traffic,  cannot  always  pro 


How  Sprint  helped 
over  2jCK)QOOO 


terminals.  As  a  result, 


FTD  processed  orders 


more  successfully  than  ever  before. 


cess  orders  in  time. 


Which  is  why 


this  Mother’s  Day, 


FTD®  switched  their 


expedant  motes 
with  their  deliveries. 


And  over  two  million  mothers  re¬ 


ceived  brightly  colored  bundles  of  joy. 


We  can  go  on  but 


that’s  really  what  Sprint 


Account  Managers  are  for. 


So  why  not  give  yours 


Mercury  Network®  system  to  US  Sprint®  A  move  of  no  small  consequence  a  call.  Chances  are  we  can  bring  your  business  into  the  world.  That 


because  the  results  were,  to  say  the  least,  fruitful. 

In  fact,  it  proved  to  be  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  flora  and 
fiber  optics.  Thanks  to  Signalling  System  Seven,  Sprint’s  all  digital  fiber 

0 1989  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership.  ®  US  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership 


is,  to  say,  the  new  world  of  US  Sprint. 


It’s  a  new  world." 


US  Sprint 


DESTINATION 


GREETING 


ORDER 


Nay  H,  1909  Nrs .  Bn  tty  Benson 
779  Mills  Aue 
Chicago,  1L  60661 


Happy  Mother's 
Bay! 

love.  Hank 


1  Dozen  Garden 
Roses 


1989  Mrs.  Bette  Marvin 
IS  B«mk  St 
Brisbane.  CA  tMG0S 


Warmest  U  i  she 
on  Mother’s 
Day .  Marc 


Mixed  Bouquet 


Nay  H.  190*3  Nrs.  Marlon  Elder 
1597  Corona  Blud 
Boston,  m  9213d 


1  Dozen  Pink 
Roses 


To  the 

Greatest  Now 
Ever  daddy 


May  11,  1989  Mrs  Chert  Baird 
121  Park  Lane 
MY.,  NY.  10813 


Hugs  and 
Kisses. 

Lowe,  Sheila 


Iris  Bouquet 


Mrs  R.  Schumacher 
11  Brians  Way 
Denver ,  CO  86205 


Thinking  of 
You ,  Now . 
Love,  Lauren 


Potted  Nun? 


-ORDERS. DOC 


ANI  increased  the  productivity  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  customer  service  agents  by  17%  to 
20%. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  information  we’re 
looking  for  from  this  type  of  meeting.  I  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  to  find  out  what  the  , 
measurable  benefits  of  ISDN  are  from  the 
companies  that  have  been  using  [Primary 
Rate  Interface]  the  longest.  An  ISDN  users 
group  would  help  me  do  that;  it’s  some¬ 
thing  I  would  support,”  Wilmer  said. 

Other  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Interface  us¬ 
ers,  including  Comdisco  Disaster  Recovery 
Services,  Inc.  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  have  also  expressed  interest  in  meet¬ 
ing  with  users  to  share  their  experiences, 
according  to  John  Kauza,  ISDN  and  Signal¬ 
ing  System  7  manager  for  AT&T. 

AT&T,  however,  declined  to  say  if  it 
planned  to  establish  a  formal  ISDN  users 
group  for  the  36  companies  that  currently 
use  the  Primary  Rate  Interface. 

But  the  carrier  did  say  it  is  already  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  another  ad  hoc  ISDN  user 
meeting,  possibly  as  soon  as  January. 
“They  all  requested  another  meeting,  and 
[they]  promised  to  review  issues  discussed 
in  [Scottsdale]  and  [to]  suggest  potential 
agenda  items  for  the  second  meeting,” 
Kauza  said. 

At  the  recent  meeting,  AT&T  detailed 
plans  to  broaden  ISDN  deployment,  cut  the 
price  of  ANI  by  one-third  and  offer  the  pre¬ 
viously  optional  Call-by-Call  Service  Selec¬ 
tion  feature  free  with  its  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  service  (“AT&T  to  up  PRI  access, 
lower  costs,”  NW,  Nov.  20). 

After  the  meeting,  AT&T  publicly  re¬ 
vealed  the  identities  of  two  Primary  Rate 
Interface  users  —  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  uses  ANI  to  enhance  its  customer 
service  operations,  and  MasterCard,  which 
is  testing  ANI  for  possible  use  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  application. 

Meeting  attendees  contacted  by  Net¬ 
work  World  said  they  came  away  from  the 
meeting  with  ideas  on  how  to  expand  us¬ 
age  of  ISDN.  “The  meeting  gave  me  a  much 
broader  view  of  ISDN  applications.  At  sev¬ 
eral  points  during  the  presentations,  I  said 
to  myself,  T  hadn’t  thought  of  that  applica¬ 
tion.  I  bet  it  would  work  in  my  shop,’  ”  CSX 
Technology’s  Lawson  said.  □ 


Account-A-Call 

Announces 

The  Acquisition  Of 
The  IBM  Rolm  Analysis  Center. 

Account-A-Call  is  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
all  of  the  IBM/Rolm  personnel 
involved  in  effecting 
this  successful  transition. 


Account-A-Call  Corporation 

Corporate  Offices:  Eastern  Data  Center 

4450  Lakeside  Drive  403  River  Street 

Burbank,  California  91505  Troy,  New  York  12180 

(818)  846-3340  (518)  272-6600 


ISDN  customers 
press  AT&T  for 
new  users  group 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 

SCOTTSDALE,  Ariz.  —  Having  won  ma¬ 
jor  deployment  and  pricing  concessions 
from  AT&T,  early  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  customers  are  now  asking  the 
company  to  establish  an  ISDN  users  group. 

The  need  for  a  users  group  arose  at  a 
meeting  here  of  AT&T’s  ISDN  Primary 
Rate  Interface  customers.  The  three-day 
event,  hosted  by  AT&T,  was  designed  to 
promote  wider  usage  of  ISDN  and  collect 
user  input  for  future  service  enhance¬ 
ments. 

Many  of  the  2 1  ISDN  users  that  attended 
the  meeting,  including  CSX  Corp.  and  Mas¬ 
terCard  International,  Inc.,  said  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  formal  AT&T  ISDN  users  group 
would  enable  customers  to  exchange  valu¬ 
able  experiences. 

“We  absolutely  have  to  have  a  users 
group  that  meets  regularly  to  serve  as  a  fo¬ 
rum  for  the  discussion  of  advantages  and 
shortcomings  of  the  service,  and  imple¬ 
mentation  experiences,”  said  Preston 
Lawson,  senior  director  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  engineering  for  CSX  Technology, 
the  Jacksonville,  Fla. -based  communica¬ 
tions  services  subsidiary  of  CSX  Corp. 

One  user  at  the  meeting  told  attendees 
that  his  company  has  been  able  to  success¬ 
fully  match  62%  of  the  calls  it  received 
against  customer  phone  numbers  in  its 
data  base  with  the  ISDN  automatic  number 
identification  (ANI)  feature,  according  to 
A1  Wilmer,  telecommunications  director 
for  MasterCard. 

This  is  significant  because  some  skep¬ 
tics  have  argued  that  the  usefulness  of  ANI 
would  be  severely  limited  because  custom¬ 
ers  would  often  be  calling  from  unidentifi¬ 
able  numbers,  such  as  public  phones  or 
corporate  telephone  switches. 

According  to  Wilmer,  the  speaker  said 


ITC  OKs  antidumping  duties  for 
East  Asian  firms’  small  key  sets 

Commission  says  U.S.  vendors  have  been  ‘materially  injured.’ 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Editor 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  U.S.  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Commission  (ITC)  last 
week  ruled  that  U.S.  telephone  equipment 
vendors  have  been  “materially  injured”  by 
Japanese  and  Taiwanese  products  dumped 
on  the  U.S.  market. 

Acting  on  a  complaint  filed  by  AT&T  in 
December  1988,  the  ITC  gave  the  U.S.  Cus¬ 
toms  Service  the  authority  to  levy  anti¬ 
dumping  duties  on  small  private  branch 
exchanges,  key  telephone  sets  and  switch 
subassemblies  exported  to  the  U.S.  by  East 
Asian  vendors  (“AT&T  declares  war  on 
foreign  vendors,”  NW,  Dec.  26, 1988/Jan. 
2, 1989). 

The  ruling  makes  permanent  tempo¬ 
rary  duties  the  Commerce  Department  last 
month  imposed  on  Japanese  and  Taiwan¬ 
ese  manufacturers,  including  Toshiba 
Corp. 

AT&T  charged  that  foreign  firms  were 
selling  products  in  the  U.S.  below  cost  in  an 
effort  to  win  market  share.  AT&T  and  oth¬ 
er  U.S.  vendors  said  the  pricing  battle  hurt 
their  sales  and  forced  them  to  cut  their 
work  forces  and  manufacturing  output. 

The  duties,  which  are  designed  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  a  vendor  sells  its  products  at  home 
and  the  lower  price  at  which  it  “dumps”  its 
wares  in  the  U.S.,  will  require  foreign  ven¬ 
dors  to  pay  the  U.S.  government  up  to 
180%  of  the  declared  value  of  their  prod¬ 
uct  at  home. 

When  foreign  vendors  try  to  cover  the 
duty  by  raising  their  prices  here,  U.S.  ven¬ 
dors  are  likely  to  respond  with  higher 
prices  of  their  own,  some  observers  said. 

But  according  to  Karen  Sabbak,  a  re¬ 
search  associate  at  The  Eastern  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  a  Parsippany,  N.J.-based  mar¬ 


ket  research  firm,  the  price  of  telephone 
equipment  should  not  increase  more  than 
10%. 

Price  hikes  will  be  minimal  because  for¬ 
eign  vendors  will  try  to  avoid  the  duties  by 
stepping  up  manufacturing  in  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries  that  are  exempt  from  the 
duties,  Sabbak  said.  Also,  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  dealers  in  the  U.S.  have  stocked  up 
on  foreign  equipment  in  anticipation  of 
the  ruling  and,  as  a  result,  will  be  able  to 
keep  their  prices  low,  she  said. 

AT&T,  which  was  joined  by  Comdial 
Corp.  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  filing  the 
petition,  was  pleased  with  the  ITC  ruling. 
“We  are  confident  that  all  U.S.  manufac¬ 
turers  can  be  very  successful  in  this  market 
once  unlawful  pricing  ends,”  AT&T  said. 

In  filing  its  petition,  AT&T  said  foreign 
manufacturers  had  increased  their  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  for  small  telephone  sys¬ 
tems  to  60%  from  40%  three  years  before. 
The  U.S.  market  for  small  telephone  sys¬ 
tems,  which  sell  for  between  $2,000  and 
$50,000,  is  worth  about  $4  billion. 

The  ITC  ruling  applies  to  a  specific  set 
of  vendors  from  Japan  and  Taiwan  that  im¬ 
port  systems  supporting  two  to  256  ports. 
South  Korean  vendors  Samsung  Group  and 
Goldstar  Co.,  which  were  cited  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  were  given  a  60-day  extension  by 
the  Commerce  Department  to  state  their 
case. 

Edwin  Spievack,  president  of  the  North 
American  Telecommunications  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  national  trade  group  for  network 
equipment  vendors  and  users,  said  AT&T’s 
decision  to  file  its  complaint  could  be 
viewed  as  a  warning  to  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  of  larger  network  equipment. 

“The  price  competition  is  much  more 
severe  in  the  big  system  equipment  mar¬ 
ket,”  Spievack  said.  □ 


NIST  to  unveil  plan  to  accredit 
labs  for  GOSIP-conformance  tests 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

GAITHERSBURG,  Md.  —  The  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST)  will  hatch  a  plan  today  for  accredit¬ 
ing  laboratories  nationwide  to  test  prod¬ 
ucts  for  compliance  with  the  Government 
Open  Systems  Interconnection  Profile 
(GOSIP). 

The  accreditation  of  GOSIP  testing  lab¬ 
oratories  will  assure  potential  buyers  that 
products  comply  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  specification  and  that  accredited 
offerings  are  interoperable. 

NIST  will  gather  users,  vendors  and  po¬ 
tential  testing  laboratory  operators  at  its 
headquarters  here,  where  it  is  sponsoring 
a  one-day  workshop  detailing  the  plan, 
called  Proposed  Information  Processing 
Standard  for  GOSIP  Conformance  and  In¬ 
teroperation  Testing  and  Registration. 

According  to  Stephen  Nightingale,  a 
computer  scientist  at  NIST,  the  plan  calls 
for  three  types  of  testing:  OSI  confor¬ 
mance  testing;  interoperability  testing 
against  a  NIST-provided  GOSIP  protocol 
implementation;  and  multivendor  interop¬ 
erability  testing  over  OSInet,  a  multiven¬ 


dor  wide-area  network  run  by  NIST  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  OSI  capabilities.  The  OSInet  tests 
will  display  product  performance  in  a 
working  environment. 

As  of  Aug.  15,  1990,  federal  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  will  be  required  to  specify 
GOSIP  compliance  in  procurements  for 
virtually  all  network  product  acquisitions. 

NIST  will  maintain  public  registers  of 
accredited  testing  labs  and  test  methods, 
and  it  will  list  products  that  have  passed 
OSI  conformance  and  interoperability 
testing. 

Nightingale  said  NIST  itself  will  not  per¬ 
form  GOSIP  conformance  or  interopera¬ 
bility  testing  but  will  farm  out  the  work  to 
laboratories  to  be  accredited  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Voluntary  Laboratory  Accreditation 
Program,  also  based  here. 

While  the  accreditation  process  is  still 
being  set  up,  Nightingale  said  it  is  likely  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems  Interna¬ 
tional,  which  already  operates  OSI  confor¬ 
mance  and  interoperability  testing  labs, 
will  be  the  first  lab  accredited  to  perform 
GOSIP  conformance  testing. 

He  could  not,  however,  estimate  when 
( continued  on  page  63 ) 
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At  codex,  we  turn  our  x.25 

PRODUCTS  INTO  X.25  SOLUTIONS. 

When  it  comes  to  supplying  custom¬ 
ers  with  X.25  products,  no  onels  better 
equipped  than  Codex. 

That's  because  we  offer  the  industry^ 
widest  range  of  X.25  equipment,  from 
backbone  nodes  to  feeder  devices  and  PADs. 
With  features  that  prevent  a  single  point  of 
failure  from  disrupting  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  through  your  network. 

But  the  biggest  reason  people  use 
Codec  isn’t  our  products,  it's  what  we  do 
with  them. 

We  integrate  our  X.25  devices  with 
all  types  of  networking  technologies,  both 
other  vendors’  and  our  own.  In  fact,  over 
the  last  27  years  we’ve  designed,  installed, 
and  serviced  multi-technology  networks 
in  44  different  countries. 

As  a  result,  we  have  both  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  know-how  to  develop  the 
most  comprehensive  combination  of 
equipment  and  services  for  your  situation. 

So  call  us  at  1-800-426-1212 
ext. 7233.  And  find  out  what  lies  beyond 
X.25  technology. 

The  X.25  solution. 

COdCX,  IIrKmG 

(A^)  MOTOROLA 
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Group  to  address  Station 
Management  part  of  FDDI 


By  Laura  DiOio 

Senior  Editor 

NORTH  BILLERICA,  Mass.  — 
Synernetics,  Inc.,  a  software 
start-up,  announced  last  week  it 
is  spearheading  a  10-member 
vendor  consortium  to  develop  a 
consistent  implementation  of  the 
Station  Management  (SMT)  por¬ 
tion  of  the  FDDI  standard. 

The  consortium,  called  the 
SMT  Development  Forum,  in- 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  last  week  nominated 
Ervin  Duggan,  a  virtual  unknown 
among  communications  industry 
insiders,  to  the  post  of  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner, 
filling  the  last  remaining  vacancy 
at  the  regulatory  agency. 

Passing  over  some  better 
known  and  arguably  better  quali¬ 
fied  candidates,  the  nomination 
came  as  a  surprise  to  many  ob¬ 
servers. 

“No  one  seems  to  know  much 
about  him,”  said  Brian  Moir, 
Washington  counsel  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “He’s  not  well-known  in 
any  aspect  that  has  to  do  with  the 
Communications  Act  [of  1934].” 

Duggan  has  headed  his  own 
Washington  consultancy  —  Ervin 


eludes  such  industry  heavy¬ 
weights  as  IBM  and  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Synernetics  is  a  year- 
old  manufacturer  of  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface  Station 
Management  software  headquar¬ 
tered  here. 

By  working  on  a  common  in¬ 
teroperable  SMT  implementa¬ 
tion,  the  Forum  members  hope  to 
speed  both  FDDI  product  intro¬ 
ductions  and  end-user  accep- 


S.  Duggan  &  Associates  —  since 
1981.  The  firm  reportedly  helps 
corporate  executives  prepare  for 
television  appearances,  congres¬ 
sional  testimony  and  other  public 
appearances.  Prior  to  setting  up 
his  own  shop,  Duggan  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  policy  planning  staff  from 
1 979  to  1 98 1  and  as  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Duggan  also  served 
as  special  assistant  to  former 
Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  (D-Ill.) 
from  1971  to  1977. 

“It’s  fairly  clear  that  it  wasn’t 
the  White  House’s  goal  to  appoint 
somebody  that  could  hit  the  deck 
running,”  Moir  said.  “They’re 
disregarding  candidates  [who] 
have  extensive  backgrounds  in 
this  area  in  favor  of  [someone] 
with  no  background.” 


tance  of  the  emerging  standard, 
said  Bruce  McClure,  Synernetics 
founder  and  president. 

The  consortium’s  charter 
members,  and  all  subsequent 
firms  that  join,  will  use  the  com¬ 
mon  SMT  implementation  in 
their  FDDI  products  in  an  effort 
to  further  interoperability. 

Intelligent  net  control 

The  SMT  portion  of  the  FDDI 
standard  provides  the  intelligent 
network  management  capabili¬ 
ties  that  enable  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  to  manage  and  monitor 
FDDI  networks  and  to  isolate  and 
( continued  on  page  62 ) 


Duggan’s  position  on  many  of 
the  controversial  issues  now  fac¬ 
ing  the  FCC  —  such  as  custom  tar¬ 
iffs,  price  cap  regulation  for 
local  exchange  companies  and 
changes  to  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  —  is  unclear.  “We’re 
all  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  the  individual,”  Moir  said. 

If  confirmed,  Duggan  will  suc¬ 
ceed  former  Commissioner  Patri¬ 
cia  Diaz  Dennis,  who  left  the  FCC 
in  October,  and  will  serve  a  five- 
year  term  ending  July  1,  1994. 
The  Duggan  nomination  will 
soon  be  passed  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  which 
will  then  vote  on  whether  to  for¬ 
ward  it  for  approval  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Last  summer,  the  president 
appointed  two  other  FCC  com¬ 
missioners,  Sherrie  Marshall  and 
Andrew  Barrett,  as  well  as  a  new 
commission  chairman,  Alfred 
Sikes.  Sikes  was  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  for  communica¬ 
tions  and  information  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and 
administrator  of  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Administration.  □ 


DCA  sells  off 
WAN  unit 

continued  from  page  1 
in  its  Personal  Computer  Com¬ 
munications  Group.  With  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  DCA’s  WAN  unit,  Ra- 
cal-Milgo  will  be  positioned  to 
supply  everything  from  backbone 
T-l  products  and  channel  banks 
to  low-end  modems  for  multi¬ 
drop  analog  tail  circuits. 

The  move  also  insulates  Racal- 
Milgo  from  an  expected  down¬ 
turn  in  modem  sales  caused  by 
the  increased  use  of  digital  facili¬ 
ties  such  as  fractional  T-l  and  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network 
offerings,  analysts  said. 

“Racal-Milgo  is  in  the  same 
position  as  Codex  and  [AT&T] 
Paradyne,”  said  Mary  Modahl,  an 
analyst  with  research  firm  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “Firms  in  the  mo¬ 
dem  segment  are  asking,  ‘How 
are  we  going  to  diversify  our  busi¬ 
nesses  [given]  digital  nets  and 
ISDN  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  our  core  business?’  ” 

As  part  of  the  sale,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  in  30  to 
60  days,  Racal-Milgo  agreed  to 
retain  all  current  DCA  employees 
as  well  as  DCA’s  existing  facilities 
here  and  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Racal-Milgo  plans  to  revamp 
its  Omnimux 8000  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  and  Omnimux  7000  channel 
banks  for  compatibility  with  the 
System  9000,  said  Glen  Smith, 
vice-president  of  marketing.  Ra¬ 
cal-Milgo  will  also  merge  DCA’s 
network  management  system 
into  its  own  Communications 
Management  Series  products. 

DCA  did  not  sell  the  assets  of 
Digital  Transmission  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  T-3  Digital  Access  and 
Cross-Connect  System  maker  it 
bought  in  December  1 988.  A  DCA 
spokesman  said  Digital  Trans¬ 


mission  Systems  will  continue  to 
develop  a  T-3  multiplexer  prod¬ 
uct  for  DCA.  Racal-Milgo  said  it 
will  develop  its  own  T-3  products 
based  on  the  System  9000. 

The  Network  Communications 
Group  dragged  down  DCA’s  prof¬ 
its  for  the  fiscal  year,  ended  June 
30.  The  WAN  unit  lost  over  $7 
million  on  revenues  of  $56  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year.  Overall, 
DCA  pushed  a  $17.7  million  prof¬ 
it  on  revenues  of  $208  million. 

Racal-Milgo  has  been  reselling 
DCA’s  System  9000  as  its  Omni¬ 
mux  9000  since  December  1987 
and  was  rumored  to  be  trying  to 


“n 

U  igital  networks 
and  ISDN  are  going  to 
eliminate  our  core 
business.” 

AAA 


acquire  all  or  part  of  DCA  last 
summer,  as  was  Motorola,  Inc. 

While  selling  the  unit  may  bol¬ 
ster  DCA’s  stock  price  in  the  short 
term,  it  also  effectively  prevents 
DCA  from  taking  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  LAN-to-WAN  integra¬ 
tion  market,  analysts  said.  DCA 
seemed  well  positioned  to  devel¬ 
op  products  needed  to  link  re¬ 
mote  LANs  as  well  as  provide  con¬ 
nections  between  LAN-attached 
microcomputers  and  remote 
mainframes,  said  Joaquin  Gonza¬ 
lez,  an  analyst  with  the  Meta 
Group,  a  Westport,  Conn. -based 
market  research  firm. 

But  “DCA  couldn’t  pull  it  off,” 
Gonzalez  said.  “DCA  has  gone 
from  being  a  potential  big  player 
to  cancelling  itself  out.”  □ 


Duggan  proposed  to  fill 
last  remaining  FCC  slot 

Name  unfamiliar  among  communications  sect. 


OS/2  servers 
to  blossom 

continued  from  page  1 
point:  Price/performance  con¬ 
siderations  make  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  downsizing  —  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  business  applications 
from  hosts  to  microcomputer  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  —  inevitable. 

Experts  say  mainframe  com¬ 
puting  power  costs  about 
$125,000  for  every  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second  (MIPS), 
while  microcomputers  can  deliv¬ 
er  one  MIPS  for  less  than  $  1 ,000. 

To  date,  that  overwhelming 
economic  advantage  has  been 
countered  by  concerns  about  the 
reliability  and  security  of  the  mi¬ 
crocomputer  server  environ¬ 
ment.  But  the  emergence  of  su¬ 
perservers  and  a  new  generation 
of  network  operating  systems  are 
allaying  such  fears. 

“We’re  in  the  early  adoption 
phase,  in  which  key  customers 
will  prove  OS/2  data  base  servers 
by  putting  mission-critical  appli¬ 
cations  on  them,”  said  Richard 
Finkelstein,  president  of  Chica¬ 
go-based  Performance  Comput¬ 
ing,  Inc. 


“Mainframes  won’t  go  away, 
but  the  backlog  of  [desired]  appli¬ 
cations  can  be  implemented  a  lot 
faster  and  cheaper  on  OS/2  data 
base  servers,”  he  said. 

The  question  is,  which  of  those 
servers  will  users  choose? 

Looking  purely  at  perfor¬ 
mance,  Gupta  Technologies’ 
SQLBase  seems  to  have  an  edge 
right  now.  A  recent  series  of  inde¬ 
pendent  benchmark  tests  com¬ 
missioned  separately  by  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.,  Oracle  and  Gupta 
Technologies  produced  some 
conflicting  results  that  the  three 
companies  are  hotly  contesting. 
But  the  SQLBase  scores  were  par¬ 
ticularly  impressive. 

Pure  performance  is  seldom 
enough.  Gupta  Technologies  may 
have  the  fastest  OS/2  data  base 
engine,  but  it  is  the  smallest  firm 
with  the  least  marketing  clout 
and  no  mainframe-  or  minicom¬ 
puter-based  versions  of  SQLBase 
to  offer  an  upgrade  path. 

This  gives  SQLBase  an  inde¬ 
pendence  the  other  data  base 
servers  don’t  have.  Instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  support  SQLBase  on  multi¬ 
ple  platforms,  Gupta  Technol¬ 
ogies  instead  has  been  busy 


building  gateways  to  popular  data 
base  management  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM’s  mainframe-based 
DB2.  It  also  has  a  DOS  version 
that  can  be  used  to  create  applica¬ 
tions  that  run  on  an  OS/2 
SQLBase  server. 

Analysts  don’t  expect  the  serv¬ 
er  version  of  IBM’s  OS/2  Extend¬ 
ed  Edition  Data  Manager  to  set 
any  speed  records  when  it’s  re¬ 
leased  next  March.  But  a  good 
portion  of  the  True  Blue  shops 
are  expected  to  gravitate  toward 
it  for  other  reasons. 

For  one,  IBM  has  promised  to 
connect  OS/2  Extended  Edition 
Data  Manager  to  its  mainframe 
DB2  data  base.  Also,  the  Data 
Manager  server  will  be  supported 
by  all  of  IBM’s  Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture  languages. 

However,  the  initial  release 
lacks  the  forward  recovery  capa¬ 
bility  that  is  essential  in  a  transac¬ 
tion-processing  environment. 

The  Sybase  product  —  mar¬ 
keted  as  the  Microsoft/ Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.  SQL  Server  —  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  good  transaction¬ 
processing  platform,  and  a 
handful  of  pioneering  corporate 
users  are  beginning  to  develop 


core  business  applications  based 
on  it. 

The  Sybase  engine  was  origi¬ 
nally  developed  for  the  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  environ¬ 
ment,  where  it  was  competing 
with  Oracle  and  Ingres  and  where 
compatibility  with  IBM  was  not 
much  of  an  issue.  Sybase  differ¬ 
entiated  its  product  by  deviating 
from  IBM-standard  SQL  methods. 

Sybase  also  uses  a  procedural 
approach  to  maintaining  data 
consistency,  or  “referential  in¬ 
tegrity,”  across  tables.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  nonprocedural 
method  defined  by  IBM  for  DB2. 

So,  as  Rod  Zimmermann, 
Gupta  Technologies  product 
marketing  manager,  is  fond  of 
pointing  out,  what  were  perfor¬ 
mance-enhancing  assets  in  the 
VAX  world  could  be  liabilities 
where  IBM  compatibility  is  para¬ 
mount. 

One  important  asset  that 
Gupta  Technologies  lost  earlier 
this  year  was  codevelopment 
partner  Lotus  Development 
Corp.,  which  defected  first  to  Or¬ 
acle  and  ultimately  to  Sybase.  Lo¬ 
tus  1  -2-3  is  by  far  the  single  most 
widely  used  personal  computer 


application  in  the  world,  and  Lo¬ 
tus  has  said  that  program,  Lotus 
1 -2-3G  and  Lotus  DBMS  will  work 
best  with  SQL  Server. 

“That  kind  of  commitment  to 
a  data  base  server  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,”  Finkelstein  said. 

Ingres  will  probably  be  the  last 
to  market  with  an  OS/2  data  base 
server,  but  it  could  be  a  real  sleep¬ 
er  because  of  the  emergence  of 
multiple  processor  servers.  The 
product  Ingres  plans  to  release 
next  year  will  support  load  bal¬ 
ancing  across  multiple  proces¬ 
sors  with  multiple  threads  of  exe¬ 
cution  within  each  processor. 

The  other  four  products  use  ei¬ 
ther  a  single-process,  multi¬ 
threaded  architecture,  assigning 
a  thread  to  each  user  (SQL  Server 
and  SQLBase),  or  they  take  a 
multiple-process  approach  and 
start  up  a  new  process  for  each 
user.  The  former  creates  much 
less  memory  overhead  in  the 
server,  while  the  latter  seems  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  multiple-processor 
servers. 

Ingres  will  offer  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  Finkelstein  said. 
“That’s  the  optimal  data  base 
server  architecture.”  □ 
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Our  New  TCP/IP 
Terminal  Server: 

More  Performance.  Less  Money. 


In  just  over  one  year, 
Emulex  has  shipped  more 
than  7,000  terminal  servers  to 
DEC  users  worldwide.  Now, 
the  number  one  third-party 
vendor  in  the  DEC  market¬ 
place  brings  the  same 
advanced  product  technology 
to  TCP/IP  environments. 

Our  new  Performance 
4000-T  Terminal  Server  is 
the  optimum  solution  for 


UNIX  users  who  insist  on  high 
performance.  Fully  TCP/IP 
compatible,  the  Performance 
4000-T  gives  you  a  substan¬ 
tially  lower  cost-per-port,  and 
one  of  the  highest  throughput 
rates  available.  It  also  gives 
you  a  high-speed  parallel 
printer  port. 

And  it’s  built  for  growth. 

A  16-line  expansion  module 
lets  you  expand  the  12  and 
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16-line  base  models  to  28  or 
32  ports.  Run  16  lines  at  38.4 
Kbps,  or  all  32  lines  at  19.2 
Kbps.  Simultaneously. 

The  Performance  4000-T 
provides  all  the  TCP/IP  fea¬ 
tures  you  expect,  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  compact  package!  For 
more  information,  call  Emulex 
toll  free.  It’s  one  call  to  one 
company  to  handle  multiple 
product  needs. 


Emulex  Corporation,  3545  Harbor  Blvd.,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626,  (800)  EMULEX-3  or  (714)  662-5600  in  California 

North  American  Offices:  Anaheim,  CA  (714)  385-1685;  Dublin,  CA  (415)  829-1170;  Roswell,  GA  (404)  587-3610;  Burlington,  MA  (617)  229-8880; 
St.  Louis,  MO  (314)  569-7792;  Saddle  Brook,  NJ  (201)  368-9400;  Reston,  VA  (703)  264-0670;  Schaumburg,  IL  (312)  605-0888;  Canada  (416)  673-121 1 

International  Offices:  Wokingham  (44)  734-772929;  Munich  (49)  89-3608020;  North  Sydney  (61)  2-957-1669;  Paris  (33)  134-65-9191 


DEC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
©1989  Emulex  Corporation 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #59 


Insurance  co.  signs 
$30m  Tariff  12  deal 

continued  from  page  2 

tap  into  new  [capabilities]  through  digital 
technology,”  he  said. 

Citing  competitive  reasons,  Donovan 
said  he  would  not  describe  the  new  capabil¬ 
ities  Aetna  will  receive  under  the  Tariff  1 2 
arrangement.  However,  typical  applica¬ 
tions  the  network  will  support  include 
claims  processing  and  data  entry,  he  said. 

Aetna  conducted  a  competitive  bid  for 
the  data  and  voice  services  not  covered  un¬ 
der  the  earlier  MCI  contract,  Donovan 
said,  adding  that  “prices  were  competitive 
among  the  respondents.”  But  the  decision 
to  go  with  AT&T  was  not  based  on  price,  he 
said,  but  rather  on  the  capabilities  of 
AT&T’s  proposed  network  and  “their  will¬ 


ingness  to  meet  our  specific  require¬ 
ments.” 

Donovan  said  MCI  also  bid  to  offer  the 
services,  but  he  declined  to  name  the  other 
bidders. 

Service  cost 

The  network  will  include  1,721  ports 
and  502  data  lines.  Aetna  will  pay  a  flat 
$481 ,200  monthly  fee  as  well  as  time-  and 
distance-sensitive  usage  charges.  Prices 
for  switched  voice  sendee  for  domestic  on- 
net  calls  during  the  day  range  from  6.2 
cents  per  minute  for  a  200-mile  call  to 
1 3  3  cents  for  a  5,000-mile  call. 

Volume  discounts  of  8%  are  applied  to 
monthly  domestic  usage  over  $10,000; 
10%  for  usage  between  $10,000  and 
$400,000;  and  16%  for  usage  over 
$400,000.  □ 


Higher  range  VSAT 
demand  on  the  rise 

continued  from  page  2 

“Some  vendors  are  more  concerned 
with  sales  than  manufacturing,”  Hecht 
said.  “They  have  not  placed  enough  em¬ 
phasis  on  getting  [the]  product  out.” 

To  realize  the  growth  potential  fore¬ 
casted  by  Gartner  Group,  VSAT  vendors 
will  have  to  be  able  to  support  data  trans¬ 
mission  rates  in  the  T-l  range  and  above, 
rather  than  the  56K  bit/sec  commonly 
used  today,  according  to  Hecht. 

“They  need  to  provide  these  capabili¬ 
ties  to  the  market  by  about  1 99 1 ,  or  they’ll 
only  have  a  very  small  niche  market  left,” 
Hecht  said.  “Either  that,  or  they  need  to 
find  marvelous  ways  of  optimizing  56K 
bit/sec  circuits.” 


Only  AT&T  offers  you 
a  true  single  vendor 
solution  for  VSATs. 


Because  only  SKYNET® 
Clearlink  Service  provides 
every  component  of  your 
network  without  relying  on 
third  party  vendors. 

From  equipment  to 
terrestrial  connections. 
Installations  to  operations. 
Through  Tridom,  our  VSAT 
subsidiary,  AT&T  provides 
it  all.  One  source.  One 
responsibility.  While  others 
claim  to  be,  only  AT&T 
truly  is  a  single  source  for 
VSAT  networks.  For  more 
information,  call  your  AT&T 
account  executive  or 
(800)874-3666. 


AT&T 


Bringing  space-age 
communications 
down  to  earth. 


The  right  choice. 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #59 
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Threatening  VSATs’  role  in  networks 
will  be  emerging  technologies  such  as  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Networks,  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface  and  metropoli¬ 
tan-area  networks. 

Top  vendors  will  also  need  to  provide 
network  management  capabilities  that  are 
in  line  with  the  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection  model  so  users  can  integrate 
VSATs  into  their  enterprise  networks, 
Hecht  said. 

Contel  ASC  and  Scientific-Atlanta,  Inc. 
are  currently  the  leaders  in  network  man¬ 
agement,  Hecht  said,  offering  users  the 
closest  thing  to  OSI  compliance.  Tridom,  a 
subsidiary  of  AT&T,  is  working  to  integrate 
its  VSAT  net  management  system,  dubbed 
ClearLink  Network  Control  System,  into 
AT&T’s  Unified  Network  Management  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (UNMA),  he  said. 

The  Tridom  product  is  now  being  tested 
for  compliance  with  AT&T’s  Accumaster 
Integrator,  a  net  management  tool  that  en¬ 
ables  customers  to  control  and  monitor 
management  products  from  a  variety  of 
vendors  through  a  central  workstation.  A 
UNMA-compliant  version  of  the  system 
should  be  released  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1990,  according  to  John  Yakemovic,  man¬ 
ager  of  product  planning  for  Tridom. 

Contel  and  Scientific-Atlanta  options 

Contel  ASC’s  VSAT  management  soft¬ 
ware,  StarCom  II,  runs  on  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  3400  platform  and  offers 
users  integration  into  DECnet  and  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  environments,  according  to  Bob 
Ricker,  director  of  applications  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Contel  ASC. 

Scientific-Atlanta  offers  users  an  inter¬ 
face  to  IBM’s  NetView  and  net  manage¬ 
ment  integration  with  X.25  switches  that  it 
resells  from  Telematics  International,  Inc. 

Although  neither  Contel  ASC  nor  Scien¬ 
tific-Atlanta  are  currently  OSI-compliant, 
both  companies  cited  plans  to  migrate  in 
that  direction. 

Another  key  factor  fueling  the  growth 
of  the  VSAT  market  will  be  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  products.  Emerging  technologies 
such  as  ultra  small  aperture  terminals, 
which  may  be  as  small  as  6  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  phased  array  antennas,  which  are 
two-dimensional  rectangular  antennas 
that  can  be  easily  integrated  into  a  build¬ 
ing’s  structure,  are  included  in  the  firm’s 
growth  projections. 

One  factor  that  has  led  to  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  VSATs  in  certain  markets  is  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  dealership 
concept  that  characterizes  industries  in 
which  VSATs  are  used  most,  Hecht  said. 
The  automotive  arena  accounts  for  28.9% 
of  VSATs  in  use  today;  retail,  24.8%;  and 
financial,  23.2%. 

Hecht  predicted  that  the  lodging  indus¬ 
try,  which  currently  accounts  for  9  9%  of 
the  VSATs  in  use,  will  embrace  the  technol¬ 
ogy  to  a  greater  extent  in  coming  years. 

Franchise  hotels  will  be  able  to  benefit 
from  confederations  of  users  that  employ 
shared  hubs  to  reap  economies  of  scale. 
Currently,  corporate-owned  hotel  chains 
account  for  the  bulk  of  VSATs  used  in  the 
lodging  industry. 

One  key  factor  resulting  in  backlogs  ex¬ 
perienced  by  users  is  that  many  vendors 
subcontract  the  work  instead  of  doing  their 
own  installations.  “When  the  bids  get  hot 
and  it  gets  competitive,  I’m  afraid  they 
may  subcontract  to  anyone,”  Hecht  said. 

Sloppy  installations  can  result  in  inter¬ 
mittent  performance  problems  or  even 
civil  infractions  for  users  if  the  work  does 
not  meet  specifications  set  by  governing 
bodies  or  building  owners.  □ 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


“T 


he  virtual 
network  services 
market  has  really 
become  competitive. 
We’re  seeing  new 
tariffs  filed  almost 
every  month  by  the 
major  carriers,  one 
after  the  other.” 


Kathy  Clarke 

Senior  analyst 
The  Yankee  Group 
Boston 


eople  & 
Positions 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  re¬ 
cently  named  Robert  Fran- 
kenberg  general  manager  of 
its  newly  created  Information 
Networks  Group. 

HP  created  the  Information 
Networks  Group  by  combining 
its  existing  Information  Net¬ 
works  Group,  which  focused 
on  communications  products, 
and  its  Information  Systems 
Group,  which  involved  desk¬ 
top  automation  equipment. 

Previously,  Frankenberg 
served  as  general  manager  of 
the  Information  Systems 
Group. 

Daniel  Warmenhoven, 

who  was  general  manager  of 
the  old  Information  Networks 
Group,  recently  left  HP  to  take 
the  position  of  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  at  Net¬ 
work  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 

Fibronics  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  recently  named 
Thomas  Goulding  senior 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  its  North  Ameri¬ 
can  operations. 

Goulding  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  marketing  and  sales, 
manufacturing,  engineering 
and  finance  for  the  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  fiber-optic  local-area 
network  vendor’s  domestic 
business. 

Previously,  Goulding  was 
vice-president  of  marketing 
for  Mobile  Data  International, 
Inc.,  a  Motorola  Corp.  subsi¬ 
diary.  □ 


Vendors  go  to  new  lengths 
to  secure  network  orders 


SmithKIine  Beecham  recalls  new  cooperation. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  maker  SmithKIine  Bee¬ 
cham  marveled  recently  over  the 
lengths  to  which  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  went  to  snag  a 
deal  for  a  major  net  expansion. 

“We’ve  never  had  the  same  co¬ 
operation”  from  previous  carri¬ 
ers,  said  William  Caton,  director 
of  corporate  telecommunications 
at  SmithKline’s  U.S.  division, 
based  here.  US  Sprint  got  the  or¬ 
der  largely  because  of  its  flexibili¬ 
ty  and  cooperation,  Caton  said. 

The  deal  underscores  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  cooperation  between 
customers  and  suppliers  in  which 
vendors  are  willing  to  go  to 
lengths  previously  unheard  of  to 
win  new  accounts  and  to  satisfy 
and  keep  large  national  and  mul¬ 
tinational  customers. 

In  SmithKline’s  case,  the  user 
“was  the  architect  of  the  network 
and  we  were  the  implementors,” 
said  Allen  Tothill,  Atlantic-area 
vice-president  for  US  Sprint’s  Na¬ 
tional  Accounts  Division  in  Atlan¬ 
ta. 

“[Caton]  really  created  it,  and 
we  had  to  work  like  heck  to  put  it 
together  for  him,”  Tothill  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  plan  involved  replacing 


SmithKline’s  existing  transatlan¬ 
tic  voice,  data  and  video  circuits 
with  a  single  2.048K  bit/sec  E-l 
channel  to  connect  a  hybrid  net¬ 
work  in  the  U.S  to  a  private-line 
network  in  the  U.K.  E-l  is  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  equivalent  of  T-l . 

To  meet  the  user’s  needs,  US 
Sprint  purchased  a  50%  interest 
in  the  Private  TransAtlantic  Tele¬ 
communications  System,  Inc. 
(PTAT)  cable  and  worked  out  an 
alliance  with  Cable  &  Wireless 
PLC  and  its  wholly  owned  subsid¬ 
iary,  Mercury  Communications, 
Ltd.,  to  provide  the  user  with  ser¬ 
vice  in  European  sectors. 

“Sprint  was  headed  in  that 
general  direction,”  Tothill  said, 
but  the  SmithKIine  network  de¬ 
mands  “made  us  move  more 
quickly.” 

The  U.S.  network  is  provided 
solely  by  US  Sprint  and  links  1 1 
locations  via  private  lines  and 
more  than  50  locations  on  a 
Sprint  Virtual  Private  Network. 
The  U.K.  network,  which  links  17 
locations,  comprises  private  lines 
supplied  by  British  Telecom¬ 
munications  PLC  and  Mercury 
Communications. 

Together,  US  Sprint  and  Cable 
&  Wireless  will  provide  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  E-l  circuit  over  PTAT, 
( continued  on  page  10 ) 
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British  Telecommunications  PLC  last  week  announced 
the  completion  of  its  acquisition  of  the  Tymnet  value-added 
network  from  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  for  $355  million 
(“British  Tel  snaps  up  Tymnet,  other  assets,”  NW,  Aug.  7). 

The  international  network  will  operate  as  a  new  wholly 
owned  British  Telecom  subsidiary  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  called  BT 
Tymnet,  Inc.  Mark  Baker,  previously  marketing  director  of 
British  Telecom  International,  was  named  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  new  subsidiary. 

BT  Tymnet  will  support  all  of  the  existing  Tymnet  offerings, 
including  OnTyme  electronic  mail  services,  Payment  Systems 
credit  card  processing  services  and  EDI*Net,  an  electronic  data 
interchange  service. 

British  Telecom  will  also  meld  its  Dialcom,  Inc.  electronic 
messaging  subsidiary  into  BT  Tymnet.  While  details  are  scant  as 
to  how  Dialcom  will  be  merged  into  BT  Tymnet,  a  British 
Telecom  spokesman  said  work  will  proceed  on  integrating  the 
Dialcom  and  OnTyme  messaging  services.  These  offerings  are 
already  X.400-compatible,  so  messages  can  be  sent  from  one 
system  to  the  other,  he  said. 

Citing  costs  related  to  its  acquisition  of  Apollo  Computer, 
Inc.  and  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
recently  reported  slight  earnings  gains  for  its  fourth  quarter 
and  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1.  HP,  which  is  based  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  reported  earnings  of  $246  million  for  the  fourth  quarter, 
up  about  1%  compared  to  $243  million  in  earnings  the  year 
before.  Revenue  grew  to  $3.4  billion  for  the  fourth  quarter,  up 
25%  from  $2.7  billion  in  last  year’s  fourth  quarter. 

(continued  on  page  10) 


Liberty  Financial’s  Marilyn  Finn  COM/Energy’s  Kerry  Oveiian 

Users  debate  newer 
roles  with  suppliers 

Both  sides  agree  they  must  foster  closer  working 
relationships  to  meet  changing  user  objectives. 


Network  users  and  vendors 
often  don  7  see  eye  to  eye,  but 
when  Network  World  brought 
several  together  recently,  we 
found  they  do  agree  that  their 
relationship  with  each  other  is 
changing. 

Users  are  beginning  to  dic¬ 
tate  terms  and  conditions  of 
new  services  and  products, 
while  vendors  are  more  willing 
to  respond  to  the  user  influ¬ 
ence  because  of  tight  market 
conditions. 

Network  World  Senior  Editor 
Bob  Brown  met  recently  with 
Marilyn  Finn,  network  manag¬ 
er  at  Liberty  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  in  Boston,  and  Kerry 
Over lan,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  at  COM/Energy 
Services  Co.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  get  their  views  on  the 
evolving  client/vendor  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Glenn  Swift,  sales  vice-presi¬ 
dent for  Northeast  national  ac¬ 
counts  at  AT&T  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  Bob  Stearns,  vice- 
president  of  corporate  market¬ 
ing  and  business  development 
at  Codex  Corp.  in  Canton, 
Mass.,  offered  views  from  the 
supplier  side. 

Do  you  see  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  users  and  sup¬ 
pliers  changing,  and  if  so, 
how  is  it  changing? 

Swift:  There  are  changes  oc¬ 
curring.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
changing  view  of  information 
technology  and  how  it  has 
evolved  in  the  last  few  years.  In¬ 
formation  technology  is  now  be¬ 
ing  viewed  as  an  asset,  not  just  an 
operating  cost.  Given  that,  the 
roles  have  to  change,  and  ven¬ 
dor/client  partnerships  are 
emerging  because  the  key  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  to  understand  the  appli¬ 
cations,  the  customer  and  the 
technology. 

Stearns:  I  agree  with  Glenn 


entirely.  Information  systems 
has  become  a  strategic  element  in 
many  of  our  customers’  business¬ 
es.  I  think  that  from  our  point  of 
view,  we  have  begun  to  under¬ 
stand  customers’  businesses 
much  more  specifically  in  terms 
of  exactly  what  that  business  is 
trying  to  offer  its  user  base. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
vendor  and  the  customer  be  able 
to  talk  to  each  other  —  with  the 
common  understanding  that  is 
far  more  specific  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  —  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  together. 

Overlan:  I  agree  with  the 
statements  that  technology  is 
moving  toward  more  of  a  strate¬ 
gic  level  than  just  performing  at 
an  operational  function.  But  I 
don’t  see  the  relationship  chang¬ 
ing  that  dramatically. 

What  a  user  wants  an  equip¬ 
ment  supplier  to  do  is  pretty 
much  what  we’ve  always  wanted 
him  to  do  —  that  is,  to  support 
the  product,  make  sure  it  runs 
well  and  make  sure  it  has  the  fea¬ 
tures  we  need  to  perform  what  we 
want  to  perform  in  the  business. 

How  important  are  inter¬ 
vendor  relationships  to  you? 

Finn:  Very  important.  Be¬ 
cause  if  one  vendor  can’t  supply 
us  with  something,  then  one  of 
the  other  vendors  they’re  dealing 
with  should  be  able  to  step  in  with 
the  solution.  You  should  look  for 
complementary  skills  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  vendor  relationships. 

Stearns:  We  will  OEM  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  from  other 
vendors  if  that’s  what  the  custom¬ 
er  needs.  We  are  designing  our 
business  essentially  so  that  we 
will  never  have  to  say  no  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  so  that  we  can  configure  a 
constellation  of  relationships 
and,  therefore,  offer  a  system  as 
either  a  prime  supplier  or  as  a 
subcontractor. 

( continued  on  page  10) 
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Vendors  go  to  new 
lengths  to  get  orders 

continued  from  page  9 

which  will  be  able  to  support  five  simulta¬ 
neous  compressed  videoconferences, 
500K  bits  of  data  transmission  and  20  si¬ 
multaneous  voice  paths. 

When  this  new  network  is  completed  by 
the  middle  of  next  year,  Caton  said 
SmithKline  should  save  about  $250,000 
annually  on  its  transatlantic  transmission 
costs,  while  increasing  the  network’s  data 
capacity  tenfold,  video  capacity  sevenfold 
and  improving  the  quality  of  voice  service. 

However,  Caton  also  wanted  to  be  able 
to  dynamically  reallocate  bandwidth  on 
the  network  to  support  more  data  when 
voice  and  video  requirements  were  low.  He 
asked  US  Sprint  and  Mercury  to  install 
SmithKline-owned  T-l  and  E-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  manufactured  by  Newbridge  Networks 
Corp.  at  their  U.S.  and  U.K.  points  of  pres¬ 
ence.  Both  carriers  agreed  to  install  the 
equipment  and  oversee  its  maintenance 
and  operation. 

US  Sprint  will  also  provide  SmithKline 
with  seven-digit  dialing  over  the  interna¬ 
tional  net  and  voice  compression  from 
64K  bits  to  32K  bits. 

“This  is  the  first  time  Sprint  has  provid¬ 
ed  these  services,”  Tothill  said,  but  added 
that  the  company  will  extend  them  in  the 
future  to  other  customers  with  similar 
needs. 

Caton  said  the  network  services  it  will 
obtain  from  US  Sprint  did  not  require  tech¬ 
nical  innovation  as  much  as  they  required 
the  extension  of  US  Sprint  software  into 
the  U.K.  through  the  carrier’s  alliance  with 
Cable  &  Wireless. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  using  all  of  the 
Sprint,  Cable  &  Wireless  and  Mercury  tech¬ 
nologies  and  services  to  support  our  cor¬ 
poration,”  Caton  said.  “It  means  that  we 
use  them  to  their  fullest  potential  and  that 
they  have  agreed  to  do  some  things  over 
and  above  what  they  normally  would  have 
done. 

“We’ve  influenced  their  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  way  they  handle  their  in¬ 
ternational  communications  capabilities,” 
he  said. 

Caton  explained  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
SmithKline  shies  away  from  using  unique 
custom-designed  technologies. 

“Our  goal  is  to  be  on  standard  offer¬ 
ings,”  he  said.  “Even  though  we  may  put  in 
something  special  right  now,  we  would  ex- 


Industry  Briefs 

continued  from  page  9 

HP  attributed  its  limited  earnings 
growth  during  the  fourth  quarter  to  several 
extraordinary  events.  The  company  took  a 
$6  million  charge  against  earnings  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  employee  payouts  under 
its  profit-sharing  plan  following  its  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Apollo.  HP’s  earnings  also  were 
negatively  affected  as  a  result  of  incorpo¬ 
rating  Apollo’s  operating  results  into  its 
own. 

Furthermore,  HP  took  a  $9  million 
charge  against  earnings  as  a  result  of 
cleanup  and  repair  costs  at  its  facilities 
that  were  affected  by  the  earthquake. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct.  3 1 ,  HP  re¬ 
ported  earnings  of  $829  million,  up  2% 
from  $816  million  last  year.  HP’s  earnings 
would  have  risen  12%  compared  to  last 
year  if  not  for  the  effects  of  the  Apollo  ac¬ 
quisition,  the  company  said.  HP  reported 
revenue  of  $  1 1 .9  billion  for  its  1989  fiscal 
year,  up  21%  from  revenue  of  $9.8  billion 
last  year.  □ 


pect  it  to  evolve  into  a  standard  product  on 
an  as-soon-as-possible  basis ....  We 
don’t  want  to  be  out  there  on  the  limb  by 
ourselves  watching  it  get  sawed  off,”  he 
said. 

Caton  said  he  believes  the  cooperative 
relationships  adopted  by  many  companies 
and  vendors  today  have  been  mandated  by 
the  complexity  of  networks.  “In  general, 
this  has  forced  major  corporations  like 
ours  to  form  alliances  and  partnerships 
with  their  vendors.  Without  these  relation¬ 
ships,  it’s  difficult  to  make  use  of  a  lot  of 
technological  advances,”  he  said. 

Tothill  said  working  with  a  customer 
the  way  US  Sprint  has  with  SmithKline 
helps  the  carrier  increase  its  expertise  and 
solidify  its  relationship  with  the  user.  “The 
bottom  line  is  that  if  we’re  not  innovative, 
somebody  else  will  be,”  he  said.  □ 


Users  debate  newer 
roles  with  suppliers 

continued  from  page  9 

Swift:  I  think  a  new  phenomenon,  at 
least  at  AT&T,  is  that  we  aren’t  going  to  do 
it  all  by  ourselves  anymore.  We  will  go  out 
and  strike  an  alliance  with  somebody  else. 

Overlan:  I  think  the  question  is  still 
unresolved  in  terms  of  looking  at  other 
vendors  and  their  relationships.  What’s 
new  are  the  voice  partnerships. 

We  do  business  with  a  large  maker  of 
T-l  multiplexers  which,  incidentally,  is  not 
Codex.  We  certainly  were  very  determined 
to  ensure  that  this  vendor’s  equipment 
would  agree  with  our  IBM,  DEC  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  systems,  and  with  anything  else  we 
had  hanging  off  our  network. 

Today,  when  you’re  buying  a  PBX,  com¬ 


patibility  is  important  —  between  equip¬ 
ment  and  services.  Perhaps,  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis,  it’s  a  replacement  for 
standards.  Then  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  compatibility  between  PBXs  or  cen¬ 
tral  offices. 

Are  users  influential  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vendors’  products? 

Stearns:  Speaking  from  the  vendor 
point  of  view,  user  product  influence  has 
changed  or  at  least  evolved  a  lot  over  the 
last  few  years. 

Every  new  product  and  service  idea  be¬ 
gins  with  a  direct  customer.  I  don’t  think 
anything  really  comes  out  of  left  field  any¬ 
more.  And  if  it  does  come  out  of  a  laborato¬ 
ry  concept,  we  will  immediately  go  in  and 
research  with  the  customers  to  gauge  their 
reactions.  We  rely  upon  focus  groups, 
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not  only  during  the  product  planning 
stage,  but  once  it  is  ready  to  come  to  mar¬ 
ket,  just  to  make  sure  we  have  it  right. 

We  also  have  a  users  forum,  and  we  get 
our  users  together  on  a  regular  basis  to  get 
reactions  from  them.  I  think  it  is  woven 
into  our  culture  that  customer  needs  are 
paramount. 

Overlan:  With  regard  to  users  groups, 
although  you  may  not  be  at  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  you  are  a  member  of  a  users  group, 
which  as  a  whole  carries  weight.  It’s  true, 
though,  that  your  influence  could  be  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  other  members  in  the  us¬ 
ers  group. 

Stearns:  You  haven’t  really  learned 
about  your  customer  until  you  have  been 
beaten  up  by  him  from  time  to  time.  That  is 
really  when  you  find  out  what  you’re  good 
at  and  what  you’re  not  so  good  at. 


In  your  opinion,  which  users 
groups  carry  clout? 

Swift:  I  think  the  most  useful  users 
groups,  at  least  for  us,  are  drawn  along 
product  lines. 

Our  800  services  users  group  recently 
proposed  a  new  capability:  an  assurance 
program  to  800  users  that  we  will  have 
their  service  back,  regardless  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  within  an  hour  [of  the  failure].  That 
was  their  idea,  and  we  implemented  it.  It’s 
a  great  example  of  users  influencing  the 
development  process. 

Stearns:  Other  important  users  fo¬ 
rums  that  are  not  usually  thought  of  as  us¬ 
ers  forums  are  the  standards  organiza¬ 
tions. 

They  tend  to  be  populated  pretty  heavi¬ 
ly  with  vendors,  but  I  think  it’s  imperative 
that  users  spend  time  in  those  forums  be- 


AT&T’s  Glenn  Swift  (left)  and  Codex’s  Bob  Steams. 


A  partnership  built  on  service  evolves 
over  time.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  (Met  Life)  has  expanded  Its  ten- 
year  relationship  with  CONTEL  ASC  by 
adding  a  high-speed  satellite  network  for 
disaster  recovery  during  emergencies  and 
remote  printing  during  normal  operations! 

When  the  fiber  goes  down,  the  satellite 
network  management  system— and  the 
CONTEL  ASC  people  who  support  it— 
swing  into  action!  Met  Life  understands 
insuring— and. CONTEL  ASC  insures  that 
Met  Life  always  has  the  capacity  it  needs. 

Tomorrow’s  profitable  partnerships  are 
beginning  today.  For  the  networks  you  • 
need,  then  and  now,  see  how  CONTEL 
ASC’s  creative  solutions  and  reliable 
service  can  give  you  a  competitive  edge. 


Delivering  quality  communications. 


1801  Research  Boulevard,  Rockville,  Ml)  20850-8186 
Rhone:  1-800-533-3891  In  Maryland  call:  (301)  251-4460 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #59 


cause  that’s  ultimately  going  to  shape  the 
equipment  and  services  that  you  are  able 
to  buy  in  the  future. 

Kerry,  does  your  company  get  in¬ 
volved  in  standards  organizations? 

Overlan:  No.  It’s  kind  of  an  esoteric  lit¬ 
tle  field.  It’s  pretty  tough  to  convince  your 
boss  you  should  go  to  Honolulu  to  make 
sure  that  Level  4  on  the  OSI  standards  is  to 
our  liking. 

Generally,  a  lot  of  us  feel  that  stan¬ 
dards,  to  some  extent,  are  a  market  value. 
That  is,  if  IBM  for  instance,  could  enforce 
an  SNA  standard  I’m  sure  they  would  en¬ 
force  it.  If  there  is  enough  competition  to 
enforce  an  Open  Standard  Architecture  — 
which  there  seems  to  be  now  —  then  we’ll 
move  toward  open  standards.  For  most  of 
us  as  users,  our  focus  is  generally  else¬ 
where. 

From  a  personal  point  of  view,  I  think 
standards  will  be  more  dictated  by  our 
market. 

Swift:  It’s  my  perception  from  AT&T 
that  you  clearly  don’t  have  to  be  part  of  a 
users  group  to  influence  our  behavior.  I 
think  that  goes  back  to  the  opening  discus¬ 
sion  about  relationships.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  have  a  strategic  relationship 
with  clients,  but  you  won’t  have  that  rela¬ 
tionship  very  long  if  you  aren’t  responsive 
to  their  needs. 

One  sector  that  vendors  are  differ¬ 
entiating  themselves  in  is  the  ser¬ 
vices  market.  What  should  users 
look  for  in  after-the-sale  service  of¬ 
ferings? 

Finn:  Promptness.  If  there  is  a  hard¬ 
ware  failure,  we  want  the  hardware  re¬ 
placed  ASAP.  We  also  need  someone  you 
can  call  and  say,  “Hey,  I  need  your  help. 
What  can  you  do  for  us?”  No  questions 
asked.  Someone  who  takes  total  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  service  side. 

Stearns:  At  Codex,  we  are  looking  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  remedial  repair  and 
maintenance  entirely.  That  is  our  design 
goal  at  this  point. 

We  have  a  program  called  Six  Sigma, 
which,  incidentally,  won  the  Baldridge 
Award  two  years  ago. 

Our  goal  is  to  reach  the  point  where  our 
equipment  failure  rate  in  the  field  does  not 
exceed  more  than  34  instances  per  million 
events.  That  is  a  very  challenging  statistic. 

We  are  not  doing  this  just  to  be  good 
guys.  We  are  doing  this  because  remedial 
maintenance  is  expensive  for  both  of  us. 
We  are  also  doing  it  because  the  cost  of  ser¬ 
vice  has  run  into  some  very  large  numbers 
that  most  vendors  would  prefer  to  invest  in 
new  products  and  new  services  rather  than 
fix  something  that  just  didn’t  work. 

( continued  on  page  61 ) 
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SOME  FRANC  ADVICE 
ON  TRANSATLANTIC  LEASED 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  France  Telecom  has 
been  shown  to  offer  the  lowest  rates  for  transatlan¬ 
tic/  intra-European  64  Kbps  networks  of  any  telecom 
operator  in  Europe. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  Lynx  Technol¬ 
ogies,  an  independent  telecommunications  con¬ 
sultancy  specializing  in  networks  and  tariffs,  France 
Telecom  also  provides  the  second  lowest  rates  for 
transatlantic  leased  lines  and  the  best  rates  of  any 
carrier  for  intra-European  64  Kbps  networks  * 


How  have  we  accomplished  this?  One  reason  is  that 
we  have  the  most  advanced  private  and  public  net¬ 
work  technology  in  Europe,  including  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  rate  of  digitization  in  the  world.  And  starting 
in  1990,  the  world's  first  nationwide  ISDN  service. 

For  more  information  contact  Joe  McQuaid,  Vice 
President  of  Sales  and  Marketing,  at  (212)  977-8630,  or 
by  fax  at  (212)  245-8605.  Hell  be  happy  to  give  you 
some  frank  advice  on  how  to  get  better  service  and 
better  rates,  along  with  the  best  connections  in  Europe. 

‘For  a  free  reprint  of  the  complete  study,  call  (212)  977-8630  or  fax  (212)  245-8605. 


r-  FRANCE - 

TELECOM 

' - INTERNATIONAL 


The  Best  Connections 
in  Europe’" 


TELECOMMUMCATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


State  regulators  hold  the 
line  on  LEC  rate  increases 

Only  five  of  21  rate  hikes  approved  this  year. 


Mgmt.  options  pose 
virtual  net  dilemma 

Although  the  top  three  carriers  support  some 
similar  functions,  other  differences  spell  confusion. 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


Worth  Noting 


At&T  Network  Systems 
Group  estimates  that 
1 ,200  of  its  5ESS  digital 
central  office  switches 
and  1 ,500  of  its 
lAESS  analog  switches 
are  currently  in  use  in 
the  U.S. 


arrier 

Watch 

MCI  Communications 
Corp.  recently  activated  its 
second  north-south  fiber-op¬ 
tic  route  in  California,  a  485- 
mile  run  that  will  serve  numer¬ 
ous  new  cities  and  function  as 
a  backup  to  the  carrier’s  main 
path.  MCI  said  the  two  routes 
combined  can  support  as 
many  as  127,000  simulta¬ 
neous  calls.  The  new  fiber  link 
will  enable  the  carrier  to  pro¬ 
vide  digital  services  to  users  in 
the  California  cities  of  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Monica,  Canoga  Park  and 
Thousand  Oaks. 

The  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey 

recently  awarded  Teleport 
Communications  Group  a  $15 
million  contract  to  build  and 
run  a  new  voice  network  serv¬ 
ing  Port  Authority  terminals 
and  transportation  facilities  in 
the  two  states. 

A  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
Meridian  SL-100  high-end  dig¬ 
ital  private  branch  exchange 
at  the  World  Trade  Center  will 
anchor  the  network,  which 
will  be  brought  on-line  in  late 
1990.  Teleport  Communica¬ 
tions,  a  Staten  Island,  N.Y.- 
based  bypass  service  provider, 
will  link  the  SL-100  to  the 
authority’s  remote  switches 
using  its  regional  fiber-optic 
network;  however,  the  firm 
may  have  to  install  some  addi¬ 
tional  fiber. 

The  new  net  will  connect 
Port  Authority  offices  at  the 
George  Washington  Bridge 
and  Bus  Station,  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel  and  Port  Authority  of¬ 
fices  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Tele¬ 
port  Communications,  which 
will  serve  as  the  primary  ven¬ 
dor  on  the  project,  has  chosen 
Centel  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  as  the  lead  subcon¬ 
tractor  for  the  engineering 
and  installation  phases.  □ 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  State 
regulators  held  a  firm  check  on 
rate  increases  this  year,  approv¬ 
ing  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  increases 
requested  by  the  major  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers. 

Twenty-one  state  public  utility 
commissions  completed  rate 
cases  this  year,  but  only  five  al¬ 
lowed  increases,  according  to  a 
study  issued  last  week  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  FCC  compiles  the  study, 
which  is  updated  quarterly,  to 
track  trends  in  telephone  rates. 

The  study  includes  rate  cases 
during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1989  for  the  regional  Bell  hold¬ 
ing  companies,  United  Telecom¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  GTE  Corp.  and 
Contel  Corp.  These  carriers  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  90%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  local  telephone  service. 

Of  the  five  states  approving 
rate  increases  in  1989,  the  high¬ 
est  was  a  3.2%  increase  for  GTE 
South  in  Alabama;  GTE  asked  for 
an  8.4%  rate  increase.  Alabama 
regulators  also  ordered  South 
Central  Bell  Telephone  Co.  to  re¬ 
duce  its  rates  by  9-2%. 


GTE  South  was  also  granted  a 
2.9%  rate  increase  in  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  although  it  had  requested 
8.2%.  The  three  other  states  al¬ 
lowing  increases  were  Idaho, 
Kansas  and  Montana. 

Nationwide,  state  commis¬ 
sions  considered  $l6l.4  million 
in  rate  increases,  but  instead,  or¬ 
dered  more  than  $362  million  in 
rate  decreases.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  that  was  considered  was 
an  81.2%  revenue  increase  re¬ 
quested  by  GTE  Southwest  in  Tex¬ 
as.  Texas  regulators  ordered  a 
59- 1%  decrease  instead. 

Increases  pending 

Still  at  stake  are  $450.3  mil¬ 
lion  in  rate  increases  requested 
by  local  carriers  in  cases  pending 
before  regulators  in  11  states. 
These  states  are:  Arizona,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  South  Carolina,  Utah 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  largest  request  is  $359 
million  for  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  The  increases  will  be  offset  by 
a  reduction  in  wiring  charges  for 
customers.  The  end  result  would 
be  a  rate  reduction  of  $367  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  company.  □ 


Comparing  and  contrasting 
the  net  management  systems  the 
top  three  long-haul  carriers  offer 
for  their  respective  virtual  net¬ 
work  services  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  because  of  the 
variety  of  functions  and  features 
each  offers. 

Although  each  of  the  systems 
enable  users  to  generate  reports 
and  view  statistics  regarding  ser¬ 
vice  usage,  they  offer  varying  lev¬ 
els  of  access  to  the  data  bases 
used  to  maintain  information 
about  customers’  virtual  nets. 

Users  seeking  basic  features, 
such  as  the  ability  to  change  au¬ 
thorization  codes  and  telephone 
numbers,  can  use  any  of  the  three 
systems.  But  companies  that  view 
network  management  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  asset  should  try  to  determine 
which  carrier  places  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  network  manage¬ 
ment  in  general,  said  Daniel 
Briere,  president  of  TeleChoice, 
Inc.,  a  Manchester,  Conn.-based 
consultancy. 

“AT&T  is  developing  and  ex¬ 
tending  its  [Software-Defined 
Network]  overseas,  and  US  Sprint 
is  concentrating  on  increasing 
network  intelligence,  but  it’s  MCI 
that  has  thrown  the  most  re¬ 
sources  behind  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  made  it  a  top  priority,” 
Briere  said. 

Another  analyst  agreed.  “I 
just  finished  evaluating  all  three 
virtual  network  services  in  1 3  ar¬ 
eas  for  a  large  client  and  gave  MCI 


the  edge  in  commitment  to  virtu¬ 
al  network  management  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  Thomas  Walton, 
president  of  Walton  &  Walton  As¬ 
sociates,  a  Richmond,  Va. -based 
consulting  firm. 

But  despite  this  commitment, 
both  agree  that  AT&T’s  virtual 
network  management  system  of¬ 
fers  users  the  greatest  degree  of 
control.  “The  question  here  is 
which  carrier  lets  you  delve  the 
deepest  into  your  [virtual  net¬ 
work]  data  base?”  Briere  asked. 

“MCI’s  system  lets  you  read 
network  conditions  but  is  very 
limited  in  terms  of  what  changes 
you  can  make  to  that  informa¬ 
tion.  AT&T  lets  you  go  in  as  far  as 
you  want,”  he  added. 

AT&T’s  ESMS 

AT&T’s  Expanded  Service 
Management  System  (ESMS)  en¬ 
ables  customers  to  control  SDNs 
from  an  on-site  terminal  linked 
to  an  adjunct  computer  at  the 
central  office  over  a  9-6K  bit/sec 
private  line. 

With  ESMS,  the  user  can  set  up, 
change  and  delete  authorization 
codes;  authorize  use  of  capabili¬ 
ties  such  as  international  dialing 
by  caller  or  by  group;  and  activate 
SDN’s  flexible  routing  feature. 

Flexible  routing  enables  cus¬ 
tomers  to  redirect  traffic  from 
one  SDN  site  to  another,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible,  for  example,  to 
divert  calls  to  other  offices  to 
accommodate  time  zones.  A  re¬ 
cording  can  notify  callers  that 
( continued  on  page  14) 
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BY  ANITA  TAFF 

MCI  takes  grievance  to  state  level.  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  has  widened  its  battle  against  AT&T’s  custom 
tariffs  by  filing  a  complaint  at  the  state  level  against  a  pending 
Tariff  16  outbound  calling  plan  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  The 
service  allows  state  government  offices  and  university  custom¬ 
ers  to  pool  traffic  on  a  common  Software-Defined  Network 
(SDN). 

MCI’s  complaint,  filed  earlier  this  month  with  the  Michigan 
Public  Service  Commission,  marks  the  first  time  MCI  has 
challenged  a  Tariff  16  calling  plan  at  the  state  level,  but  it 
might  not  be  the  last,  according  to  a  spokeswoman.  MCI  has 
also  objected  to  the  service  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  causing  the  plan  to  be  deferred  until  Dec.  7. 

AT&T  uses  Tariff  16  for  government  customers  whose 
business  is  put  out  for  competitive  bid.  All  but  one  of  those 
filings  to  date  have  been  for  states.  They  include  outbound 
calling  plans  for  military  bases  in  Hawaii,  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  the  state  of 
Michigan,  as  well  as  an  inbound  calling  plan  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Personnel  Department  in  St.  Louis.  MCI  decided  to  take  its 
objections  about  the  state  of  Michigan  Tariff  16  to  state 
regulators  because  it  claims  a  significant  portion  of  the  service 
will  be  intrastate.  MCI  charged  that  under  the  Tariff  16  plan, 
AT&T  will  offer  “rates  significantly  less  than  those  imposed  on 
other  SDN  customers,”  thereby  discriminating  in  its  pricing  in 
Michigan.  AT&T  has  not  filed  a  tariff  in  Michigan  notifying 
regulators  of  the  rates  it  will  charge  government  customers  “to 
hide  its  practices  from  the  [Michigan]  Commission  and  the 
public,”  according  to  MCI.  MCI  asked  the  Michigan  regulators  to 
order  AT&T  to  file  a  tariff  outlining  its  Tariff  16  rates.  □ 
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Mgmt.  options  pose 
virtual  net  dilemma 

continued  from  page  13 
their  calls  are  being  rerouted. 

Before  ESMS,  SDN  customers  had  to  call 
AT&T’s  SDN  Control  Center  in  Atlanta  to 
invoke  these  features.  AT&T  charges  SDN 
subscribers  a  $100  monthly  fee  for  ESMS, 
which  became  available  in  April. 

ESMS  supports  five  functions: 

■  Service  Management  Systems  is  an 
on-line  system  that  enables  users  to  man¬ 
age  and  maintain  an  SDN  data  base.  Users 
can  access  listings  of  station  groups,  au¬ 
thorization  codes,  screening  groups,  net¬ 
work  numbering  plans,  alternate  routing 
logs  and  user  activity  logs.  Changes  can  be 
made  in  as  little  as  1 5  minutes. 

■  Direct  Access  Trunk  Test  System 
enables  customers  to  monitor  and  test 
dedicated  SDN  trunks  individually  or  by 
subgroup,  location  or  bundle.  The  system 
helps  users  isolate  problems  with  lines  and 
equipment. 

■  Customer  Network  Administration 
Reports  details  the  cost  and  performance 
of  the  SDN,  segmenting  usage  by  domestic 
or  international  origin  and  type  of  call, 
such  as  switched  vs.  dedicated  and  on-net 
vs.  off-net.  Other  reports  focus  on  long 
calls,  calls  made  after-hours  and  incom¬ 
plete  calls. 


‘M 

1TXCI  sees  its  future  in 
offering  more  enhanced 
network  management 
capabilities,”  Briere  said. 

AAA 


■  Customer  Traffic  Data  Reports  Sys¬ 
tem  enables  users  to  access  critical  net¬ 
work  traffic  information,  including  daily 
and  weekly  reports  on  dedicated  access 
line  use.  The  system  generates  exception 
reports  when  preset  thresholds  are  ex¬ 
ceeded  and  stores  traffic  data  for  up  to  28 
days  for  daily  reports  and  up  to  three 
weeks  for  weekly  reports. 

■  Network  Remote  Access  Monitor¬ 
ing  System  enables  SDN  users  to  react  to 
network  abuse  hours  after  spotting  the 
problem.  The  system  sounds  an  alert  when 
preset  usage  thresholds  are  exceeded  and 
enables  the  customer  to  deactivate  calling 
privileges  for  that  user. 

MCI’s  Vnet  systems 

MCI  offers  two  Vnet  net  management 
systems:  Customer  Information  Manager 
and  Network  Information  Management 
System. 

Customer  Information  Manager  allows 
the  customer  to  create,  view  and  revise 
customer-specific  Vnet  data  from  an  on¬ 
site  terminal  connected  to  a  Vnet  data  base 
via  a  private  line.  Customer  Information 
Manager  enables  users  to  change  seven- 
and  10-digit  Vnet  dialing  plans,  direct  the 
path  of  calls  using  the  direct  termination 
overflow  option,  and  activate  and  deacti¬ 
vate  authorization  codes. 

“[Customer  Information  Manager] 
gives  the  customer  near  real-time  access  to 
the  company’s  Vnet,”  Briere  said.  “US 
Sprint’s  [Integrated  Network  System  Inter¬ 
face],  by  comparison,  works  on  a  batch  ba¬ 
sis,  and  updates  are  made  on  a  daily  basis.” 

Network  Information  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  provides  on-line  access,  through  the 


Customer  Information  Manager  terminal, 
to  traffic  data  and  near  real-time  opera¬ 
tional  and  performance  information.  Both 
hourly  and  daily  reporting  information  is 
kept  for  seven  days  and  is  provided  to  the 
user  on  the  eighth  day. 

Common  uses  for  the  Network  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  System  include  perfor¬ 
mance  reports,  trouble  detection,  trunk 
measurements  and  circuit  status  reports. 
There  are  21  reports  and  histograms  in  to¬ 
tal,  all  structured  to  permit  easy  analysis 
down  to  the  dedicated  access  line  group 
level. 

“MCI  sees  its  future  in  offering  more 
enhanced  network  management  capabili¬ 
ties,”  Briere  said.  The  carrier  wants  to  give 
users  the  ability  to  configure  and  manipu¬ 
late  their  services  at  will  through  one  ter¬ 
minal. 


Announced  in  May  1988,  Integrated 
Network  Management  Services  (INMS) 
consists  of  six  individual  network  manage¬ 
ment  applications:  operations  manage¬ 
ment,  trouble  management,  performance 
and  planning  management,  configuration 
management,  billing  and  cost  manage¬ 
ment,  and  order  entry  and  tracking  man¬ 
agement. 

Users  access  these  applications  over  a 
dedicated  link  using  an  IBM  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  outfitted  with  INMS  software.  Once 
their  Personal  System/ 2  is  linked,  users 
can  monitor,  manage  and  reconfigure 
their  virtual  private  network. 

US  Sprint  s  INSITE 

In  July,  US  Sprint  began  marketing  IN¬ 
SITE  software  for  a  personal  computer 
that  provides  on-line  access  to  the  custom¬ 


er’s  Virtual  Private  Network  data  base. 

INSITE  is  being  rolled  out  in  four 
phases,  the  first  of  which  is  available  now. 
The  initial  version,  INSITE  1,  competes 
with  AT&T’s  ESMS  and  MCI’s  Customer  In¬ 
formation  Manager  and  Network  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  System,  according  to 
Briere. 

The  initial  release  offers  features  in¬ 
cluding  the  ability  to  change,  activate  and 
deactivate  authorization  codes,  speed-dial 
numbers,  monitor  traffic  statistics  by  loca¬ 
tion  and  assign  features.  INSITE  also  pro¬ 
vides  next-day  access  to  daily  and  weekly 
traffic  information. 

INSITE  II,  due  out  in  late  1990,  will  en¬ 
able  users  to  retrieve  billing  data  archived 
by  US  Sprint,  provide  access  to  network¬ 
wide  performance  data  and  support  cus¬ 
tomer-controlled  reconfiguration.  □ 


If  you  cant  bear  to  see  your 
data  transport  network  down 
for  a  few  hours,  let  alone  a  few 
days,  consider  switching 
to  Pacific  Bell  Public  Packet 
Switching. 

Because  in  the  rare  event 
of  a  problem  with  our  net¬ 
work,  well  respond  within 
three  hours  —  at  no  extra 
charge.  With  other  networks, 
you  may  have  to  wait  up  to 
three  days  —  and  pay  extra. 

Public  Packet  Switching 
comes  with  unparalleled  up¬ 
front  support,  too.  Like  a 
Pacific  Bell  team  of  network¬ 
ing  experts  who  can  tailor  the 
best  solutions  for  your  partic¬ 
ular  needs,  and  provide 
on-site  training  and  ongoing 
consultative  support. 

We  can  even  connect  you 
to  networks  statewide,  nation¬ 
wide,  or  worldwide.  And 
with  Protocol  Conversion,  you 
can  access  many  other  net¬ 
works  and  databases,  quickly 
and  easily. 

Whats  more,  you’ll  enjoy 
near-perfect  accuracy  and 
reliability,  thanks  to  features 
like  error  detection  with 
automatic  retransmission 
and  built-in  redundancies. 

All  of  which  makes  Public 
Packet  Switching  ideal  for  a 
wide  range  of  applications: 
credit  verification,  inventory 


management,  order  proces¬ 
sing,  billing,  even  disaster 
recovery  and  protection.  For 
example,  our  network  cur¬ 
rently  links  Wells  Fargo  Bank 
to  over  3,000  cash  registers 
and  terminals,  enabling 
retailers  to  authorize  credit 
quickly  and  reliably. 

But  to  really  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  Public  Packet 


You  Need  Fhcifie  Bell 


Public  Fhcket  Switching, 
Try  Staring  Atlhis 
forThiree  Days. 


Switching,  you’ve  got  to  see  it 
on-line  and  in  person.  Which 
you  can  now  do  at  our  Network 
Showcases  in  cities  through¬ 
out  California.  For  a  demon¬ 
stration  or  more  information, 
contact  your  Pacific  Bell 
Account  Representative,  or 
caH  1-800-622-0735,  ext.  664. 

And  get  a  network  that 
really  works  for  you. 

Were  making  things  easier. 


A  PACIFIC  TELES/S  COMPANY  /  l  tSMBM! 
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Groups  lobby  New  York  telco  for 
tariff  covering  diversely  routed  lines 

See  need  to  build  greater  redundancy  in  financial  district. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  Two  groups  representing 
major  banks  here  are  calling  for  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  to  tariff  a  service  that  would 
enable  users  to  reduce  their  dependency 
on  a  critical  central  office  switch  by  ob¬ 
taining  diversely  routed  local  lines  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates. 

The  Committee  of  Corporate  Telecom¬ 
munications  Users  (CCTU)  and  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  Association  (NYCH) 


have  initiated  discussions  with  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  which  is 
expected  to  comment  publicly  on  the  issue 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to 
Kenneth  Phillips,  director  of  legislative  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  CCTU,  an  association  of  some 
of  the  nation’s  largest  telecommunica¬ 
tions  users. 

Currently,  users  can  obtain  diverse 
routing  and  other  disaster  backup  services 
from  New  York  Telephone  on  a  custom  ba¬ 
sis,  but  those  services  can  be  prohibitively 


expensive,  Phillips  said. 

In  August,  the  CCTU  and  the  NYCH  sent 
a  letter  to  New  York  Telephone  officials  ex¬ 
pressing  concern  about  the  vulnerability  of 
worldwide  financial  markets  should  an 
outage  occur  in  New  York  Telephone’s  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch  on  Broad  Street,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city’s  financial  district.  The  of¬ 
fice  supports  traffic  among  many  of  the 
world’s  largest  banks,  brokerage  firms  and 
exchanges. 

“A  fire  [in  the  Broad  Street  central  of¬ 
fice]  could  cripple  the  world  financial  com¬ 
munity  and  seriously  affect  the  U.S.  econo¬ 
my,”  said  Phillips,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  of  telecommunications  policy 
for  Citibank,  N.A.  here. 

The  Broad  Street  central  office  sup¬ 
ports  a  good  portion  of  the  traffic  carried 
by  NYCH’s  Clearing  House  Interbank  Pay¬ 


ment  System,  an  on-line  electronic  pay¬ 
ments  network  that  handles  an  average  of 
$800  billion  worth  of  transactions  daily 
for  1 1  of  New  York’s  largest  banks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Lee,  president  of  NYCH.  The 
network  currently  supports  95%  of  all 
bank-to-bank  payments  made  with  U.S. 
dollars  in  the  world,  he  added. 

Officials  at  New  York  Telephone  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Reasonable  cost 

Phillips  said  New  York  Telephone 
should  provide  reasonably  priced  services 
that  would  enable  New  York’s  financial 
community  to  afford  to  build  greater  re¬ 
dundancy  into  their  networks.  Because 
these  services  are  provisioned  on  a  per- 
case  basis  today,  the  price  is  inflated  and  it 
takes  significantly  longer  to  acquire  the 
service  than  tariffed  services,  he  said. 

New  York  Telephone  should  consider 
the  provisioning  of  these  services  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business  in  the  New  York  area, 
with  its  high  concentration  of  multination¬ 
al  financial  institutions,  Phillips  said. 

‘‘The  local  exchange  carriers  should  be 
forced  to  absorb  the  cost  of  providing  local 
service,  no  matter  what  the  environment 
dictates.  In  the  Western  states,  the  [local 
exchange  carriers]  have  to  make  special 
provisions  to  span  the  Rocky  Mountains;  in 
San  Francisco,  they  have  to  ensure  service 
is  earthquake-proof;  in  New  York,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  community  needs  to  have  access  to 
redundant  circuits  at  [a]  reasonable  cost,” 
he  said. 

New  York  Telephone  currently  charges 
a  fee  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  engineer  the  provisioning  of 
diversely  routed  local  service.  Users  must 
then  pay  New  York  Telephone  a  fee  for  es¬ 
timating  the  cost  of  implementing  the  ser¬ 
vice.  In  addition,  New  York  Telephone  is 
allowed  to  charge  a  special  assembly  fee 
that  compensates  it  in  lost  hourly  wages 
for  dedicating  its  engineers  to  the  project. 
“This  gets  to  be  very  expensive,”  Phillips 
said. 

The  tariff  would  include  services  such 
as  redundant  routing,  separate  cable 
vaults  and  automatic  rerouting  through  a 
backup  central  office.  This  last  service 
would  require  the  phone  company  to  re¬ 
serve  extra  capacity  on  its  switches  and 
maintain  duplicate  routing  tables,  which 
Phillips  admitted  was  an  expensive  propo¬ 
sition.  He  said  the  special  tariffed  services 
would  apply  only  to  financial  firms  located 
here,  not  to  firms  in  outlying  areas  where  a 
disaster  would  have  much  less  of  an  im¬ 
pact. 

New  York  Telephone  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  along  all  the  intrinsic  costs 
of  providing  these  services  to  customers 
that  request  them,  Phillips  argued.  While 
the  tariffed  services  should  not  be  free, 
they  should  be  provided  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  In  compensation,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  should  be  allowed  to  add  the  cost  of 
providing  the  services  to  its  general  rate 
base,  he  said. 

The  only  alternative  to  such  tariffed 
services  is  to  allow  competition  into  the  lo¬ 
cal  loop.  “But  Nynex  [Corp.]  vehemently 
opposes  this,”  Phillips  said. 

Some  brokerage  firms,  however,  are 
looking  to  alternative  carriers.  The  Securi¬ 
ties  Industry  Association,  which  is  building 
a  private  network  for  26  brokerage  firms 
here,  might  farm  out  half  of  its  traffic  to 
Teleport  Communications-New  York  to 
give  member  firms  greater  route  diversity 
and  disaster  protection,  according  to  Ge¬ 
rard  Higgins,  senior  vice-president  of  data 
processing  and  communications  at  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert,  Inc.  □ 
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Worth  Noting 


By  1 995,  there  will  be  a 
$525  million  market  for 
OSI-based  network 
management  systems, 
up  from  $2  million  this 
year,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  Probe 
Research,  Inc.  of  Cedar 
Knolls,  N.J.  The  market 
for  proprietary  systems 
will  grow  from  $35 
million  to  $150  million  in 
the  same  time  period, 
the  study  forecasts. 
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Packets 

Newbridge  Networks 
Corp.  recently  announced 
Ethernet  and  token-ring  local- 
area  network  bridges  that  can 
be  integrated  with  its  3600 
MainStreet  Bandwidth  Manag¬ 
er  T-l  multiplexer. 

The  3203  MainStreet  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  3205  MainStreet 
Token  Ring  cards  are  modules 
that  attach  to  the  3600  Main- 
Street  Data  Communications 
Processor  card. 

The  3203  is  a  media  access 
control-layer  learning  bridge 
that  uses  the  Spanning  Tree 
Algorithm  and  links  Ethernets 
across  wide-area  networks 
that  use  MainStreet  multiplex¬ 
ers.  The  3205  is  also  a  learn¬ 
ing  bridge  and  is  compatible 
with  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
works  and  other  IEEE  802.5- 
compatible  token-ring  nets.  It 
supports  transparent  and 
source  routing. 

Both  bridges  are  priced  at 
$2,500  and  will  be  available  in 
April. 

Newbridge  also  announced 
its  Fast  Frame  Switching  strat¬ 
egy,  which  is  the  company’s 
statement  of  direction  to  inte¬ 
grate  products  based  on  pack¬ 
et  and  frame  relay  switching 
with  its  circuit-switched  multi¬ 
plexer  family. 

Newbridge  also  revealed 
that  it  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Bank  of  America  National 
Trust  &  Savings  Association  to 
provide  an  international  voice 
and  data  network  linking  35 
sites  in  28  countries,  including 
sites  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  □ 


MCT  hits  the  dusty  trails 
of  meteorites  with  new  net 

Trucker  uses  novel  approach  to  signal  drivers. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  —  Midwest 
Coast  Transport,  Inc.  (MCT),  a 
nationwide  trucking  company 
based  here,  has  signed  on  to  test  a 
mobile  data  communications  sys¬ 
tem  that  bounces  radio  signals  off 
trails  of  meteor  dust  in  the  earth’s 
atmosphere. 

With  the  system,  dispatchers 
here  can  transmit  short  messages 
to  small  terminal  display  units 
aboard  trucks  to  pass  instructions 
on  to  drivers.  Likewise,  drivers 
can  send  messages  back  to  the 
dispatch  center,  obviating  the 
need  to  phone  into  headquarters. 

The  system,  offered  by  Trans¬ 
track,  Inc.  of  Marion,  Mass.,  also 
sends  truck  position  data,  which 
is  derived  using  the  government’s 
Loran-C  radio  network. 

Transtrack’s  system  is  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  mobile  data  commu¬ 
nications  packages  offered  by 
vendors  such  as  Geostar  Corp. 
and  QUALCOMM,  Inc.  Both  of 
those  vendors  offer  services  that 
use  satellites  to  reflect  radio  sig¬ 
nals.  Instead  of  bouncing  its  sig¬ 
nals  off  satellites,  Transtrack 
takes  advantage  of  meteor  dust 
trails,  which  are  sand-sized  parti¬ 
cles  that  enter  the  earth’s  upper 
atmosphere.  According  to  Tran¬ 
strack,  billions  of  the  particles 
enter  the  atmosphere  daily,  leav¬ 
ing  a  trail  that  lasts  only  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  but  acts  as  a  reflective  layer 
for  Transtrack’s  low-frequency 
radio  transmissions. 

The  technology  has  been  used 
by  the  U.S.  and  other  govern¬ 
ments  for  various  communica¬ 
tions  applications  for  about  30 
years.  But  only  with  the  advent  of 
microprocessors  has  it  become 
fast  enough  and  inexpensive 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trucking  industry. 


Since  there  are  no  satellite 
transmission  costs,  Transtrack 
can  offer  its  service  at  prices  far 
below  those  of  its  satellite  com¬ 
petitors.  The  Transtrack  system 
costs  about  $2,500  less  per  truck 
than  its  satellite  alternatives,  said 
Tom  Burns,  director  of  the  quali¬ 
ty  process  at  MCT. 

MCT,  which  operates  600 
trucks  in  48  states,  opted  to  test 
the  Transtrack  system  on  10 
trucks  after  rejecting  a  satellite- 
based  offering  from  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  vendor,  Burns  said. 

“We  didn’t  get  the  utilization 
out  of  it  [that]  we  thought  we 
might,”  Burns  said  of  the  satellite 
tracking  and  communications 
system.  “It  was  something  that 
sat  in  the  corner  nobody  used.” 

Under  that  setup,  data  from 
the  satellite  network  came  into  a 
stand-alone  personal  computer. 
This  forced  dispatchers,  who 
work  at  terminals  attached  to  an 
IBM  System/38  minicomputer, 
to  get  up  from  their  terminals  to 
use  the  personal  computer. 

Transtrack  uses  a  personal 
computer  to  send  and  receive 
messages,  but  its  package  in¬ 
cludes  software  that  converts 
data  into  an  ASCII  format  accept¬ 
able  to  the  System/38,  said  Tim 
McCoy,  an  MCT  programmer. 

When  a  dispatcher  wants  to 
send  a  message  from  the  MCT 
data  center  here,  the  message  is 
entered  into  an  IBM  5250-type 
terminal  attached  to  the  Sys¬ 
tem/38.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  which  dials  up  a 
Transtrack  computer  in  Marion. 
From  there,  the  message  rides  a 
40-MHz  radio  signal,  which  is 
bounced  off  the  meteor  dust 
trails. 

The  message  is  received  on 
the  truck  by  an  antenna  attached 
(continued  on  page  18) 


AT&T  fractional  T-l 
to  supplant  aged  DDS 

Carrier  will  offer  incentives  to  lure  customers. 


By  Jim  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BASKING  RIDGE,  N.J.  — 
AT&T’s  Accunet  Spectrum  of  Dig¬ 
ital  Services  (ASDS),  an  interex¬ 
change  fractional  T-l  offering 
that  enables  users  to  lease  indi¬ 
vidual  64K  bit/sec  DS0  channels 
on  carrier-supported  T-l  lines, 
will  likely  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  carrier’s  Dataphone 
Digital  Service,  analysts  said. 

AT&T  is  clearly  positioning 
ASDS  to  replace  the  older  Data¬ 
phone  Digital  Service,  which  has 
a  top  channel  speed  of  56k  bit/ 
sec.  To  lure  customers  to  the  frac¬ 
tional  T-l  service,  AT&T  is  pric¬ 
ing  a  64K  bit/sec  digital  ASDS  cir¬ 
cuit  significantly  below  a  56K 
bit/sec  Dataphone  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice  circuit  (see  chart,  page  18) 
and  is  promising  to  deliver  more 
network  management  informa¬ 
tion  with  ASDS  than  with  Data¬ 
phone  Digital  Service. 

Migrating  Dataphone  Digital 
Service  users  to  ASDS  will  enable 
AT&T  to  dismantle  its  dedicated 
Dataphone  Digital  Service  net, 
which  is  more  costly  to  operate 
than  the  switched  telephone  net¬ 
work  that  supports  ASDS. 


“It  seems  what  AT&T  is  doing 
is  abandoning  [Dataphone  Digi¬ 
tal  Service]  and  putting  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  Spectrum  of  Digital 
Services,”  said  Steve  Sazegari,  se¬ 
nior  industry  analyst  with  Data- 
quest,  Inc.,  a  market  research 
firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Dataphone  Digital  Service  is 
not  likely  to  disappear  overnight 
because  it  still  offers  users  higher 
performance  than  ASDS.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  AT&T  guarantees  that  a 
typical  1 ,000-mile  Dataphone 
Digital  Service  circuit  will  be 
( continued  on  page  18 ) 


DDS  vs.  ASDS 


Rate  for  the  interexchange  part 
of  an  AT&T  Dataphone  Digital 
Service  circuit  vs.  a  comparable 
AT&T  Accunet  Spectrum  of 
Digital  Services  circuit. 


Circuit 

DDS 

ASDS 

miles 

56K  bit/sec 

64K  bit/sec 

25 

$425.50 

$143.98 

300 

$1,267 

$344 

1,200 

$2,641.40 

$632 

SOURCE;  AT&T,  BASKING  RIDGE.  N.J. 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


BY  JOE  MOHEN 


Multiple  SNA  routing 
not  business  as  usual 

Shortly  after  we  first  started  using  telephone  lines  to 
transmit  data,  the  need  arose  to  send  several  users  data 
over  the  same  line.  Recent  technological  improvements  are 
changing  the  way  this  is  done. 

To  understand  what  is  new,  we  first  have  to  understand  some 
history.  In  the  1960s,  data  communications  lines  were  essen¬ 
tially  dedicated  to  one  user  at  a  time.  The  1970s  brought  nodes 
that  could  service  more  than  one  user  at  a  time  —  for  instance, 
terminal  cluster  controllers  or  remote  job  entry  (RJE)  stations 
with  three  printers.  With  the  arrival  of  these  types  of  devices, 
IBM  had  to  architect  a  method  under  its  Systems  Network 
Architecture  to  serve  multiple  users  over  a  single  line. 

Its  answer  was  multiple  logical  units.  The  node,  such  as  a 
cluster  controller  or  RJE  station,  would  be  considered  one 
physical  unit,  yet  there  could  be  more  than  one  logical  unit 
supported  on  the  line,  with  each  logical  unit  representing  a  user 
or  a  process  to  the  network.  Basically,  what  IBM  did  was  design 
a  data  transmission  header  that  indicates  the  different  addresses 
data  is  destined  to  reach. 

Multiple  logical  units  were  designed  for  the  “program-to- 
terminal”  communications  that  characterized  that  era.  There 
was  one  logical  unit  per  dumb  terminal,  per  user  or  per  printer. 
The  only  downside  to  multiple  logical  units  was  that  they  had  to 
be  defined  statically,  meaning  a  user  had  to  forecast  how  many 

( continued  on  page  60) 

Mohen  is  a  Systems  Network  Architecture  specialist  and 
consultant  based  in  New  York. 
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AT&T  fractional  T-l  to  supplant  aged  DDS 


continued  from  page  1 7 

available  99-95%  of  the  time,  meaning  it 
will  only  be  out  of  service  4.4  hours  a  year. 
AT&T  can  now  guarantee  that  a  64K  bit/ 
sec  ASDS  circuit  will  be  available  99-75% 
of  the  time,  meaning  it  will  be  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  no  more  than  21.9  hours  a  year. 

In  addition,  AT&T  guarantees  that  data 
being  retransmitted  to  correct  errors  in 
the  original  transmission  will  be  received 
error-free  99-79%  of  the  time  on  a  Data- 
phone  Digital  Sendee  circuit.  The  rate  with 
an  ASDS  circuit  is  99-75%.  This  perfor¬ 
mance  advantage  may  not  last  for  long 
since  AT&T  said  ASDS  performance  will  be 
comparable  to  or  better  than  Dataphone 
Digital  Service  within  the  next  few  months. 

“I’ve  got  to  believe  that  given  the  price 


difference  and  the  fact  that  customers  will 
get  equally  comfortable  with  ASDS  over 
time,  users  are  going  to  have  to  be  in  love 
with  [Dataphone  Digital  Service]  not  to 
make  the  transition,”  said  Walter  Kit- 
tredge,  an  AT&T  district  manager  in 
charge  of  leased-line  service  marketing. 

In  addition  to  better  performance,  Da¬ 
taphone  Digital  Service  is  currently  more 
widely  available  than  ASDS.  In  fact,  ASDS 
is  only  available  in  44  cities,  while  Data¬ 
phone  Digital  Service  is  available  nation¬ 
wide,  Kittredge  said.  AT&T  plans  to  make 
ASDS  available  in  100  cities  by  year  end 
and  in  more  than  400  cities  by  mid- 1991  • 

Given  Dataphone  Digital  Service’s  cur¬ 
rent  advantages  over  ASDS,  AT&T  had  to 


offer  Dataphone  Digital  Service  users 
more  than  just  a  lower  prices  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  switch.  That  incentive,  analysts 
said,  is  the  availability  of  additional  net 
management  information  with  ASDS. 

“The  way  [Dataphone  Digital  Service] 
was  originally  designed,  there  honestly 
wasn’t  a  lot  of  thought  given  to  network 
management,”  said  Bart  Stuck,  president 
of  Business  Strategies,  a  market  research 
firm  in  Westport,  Conn. 

AT&T  will  enable  users  of  its  Accunet 
Information  Manager  service  to  reconfi¬ 
gure  ASDS  circuit  routing  and  receive 
alarms  when  ASDS  circuits  fail  or  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  drop  below  established 
thresholds. 

Even  though  AT&T  is  striving  to  make 
ASDS  more  appealing  to  users  than  Data¬ 
phone  Digital  Service,  the  one  variable  it 


has  little  control  over  is  how  users  will  ac¬ 
cess  ASDS.  Most  local  exchange  carriers  do 
not  offer  a  comparably  priced  64K  bit/sec 
access  line  to  ASDS’  64K  bit/sec  service. 
But  all  local  exchange  carriers  offer  a  more 
expensive  56K  bit/sec  digital  data  service 
that  can  access  either  AT&T’s  Dataphone 
Digital  Service  or  ASDS. 

This  lack  of  inexpensive  access  can 
wipe  out  any  savings  a  user  accumulates  by 
converting  the  interexchange  portion  of  a 
Dataphone  Digital  Service  circuit  to  ASDS. 

‘  ‘When  the  user  takes  a  look  at  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  convert  from  [Dataphone 
Digital  Service]  to  ASDS,  it  probably  will  be 
a  pretty  straightforward  calculation  in 
terms  of  the  interexchange  portion,”  said 
Mary  Johnston,  a  principal  with  Northeast 
Consulting  Resources,  Inc.  in  Boston.  “But 
the  local  exchange  piece  of  it  is  going  to  be 
a  lot  more  involved,  particularly  for  users 
with  national  networks.” 

Those  users,  Johnston  said,  must  deal 
with  several  local  exchange  carriers,  each 
of  which  can  easily  develop  different  ASDS 
access  services  with  varying  prices. 


All  AT&T  can  do  is  request  that  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers  provide  an  ASDS-compati- 
ble  service,  such  as  a  digital  circuit  sup¬ 
porting  both  64K  bit/sec  and  bipolar  eight 
zero  code  substitution  (B8ZS)  line  coding. 

“If  users  really  do  get  on  the  bandwag¬ 
on  for  these  fractional  T-l  services  and  the 
local  exchange  companies  don’t  provide 
the  access,  the  local  companies  will  just  get 
bypassed,”  Johnston  said. 

Foregoing  development  of  a  B8ZS  ac¬ 
cess  service,  local  exchange  carriers  may 
put  more  effort  into  coming  up  with  an  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network  offering 
to  provide  access  to  ASDS. 

“ISDN  will  do  two  things,”  Stuck  said. 
“It  will  support  all  the  bit  rates  encom¬ 
passed  by  [Dataphone  Digital  Service],  and 
it  will  be  a  switched  access  service  to  a  pri¬ 
vate-line  long-distance  service.” 

This  could  also  mesh  with  AT&T’s  ISDN 
plans,  Stuck  added.  “AT&T  is  really  gung 
ho  on  ISDN.  Long  term,  AT&T  wants  to 
take  everything  to  ISDN.”  □ 


MCT  hits  trails  of 
meteorites  with  net 

continued  from  page  1 7 
to  a  transceiver  unit,  which  in  turn  sends 
the  message  to  the  display  unit  in  the 
truck’s  cab.  Drivers  can  key  in  messages, 
which  are  relayed  in  the  same  fashion. 

Because  meteor  dust  trails  are  a  less 
predictable  means  of  communication  than 
satellites,  messages  may  take  longer  to 
reach  their  destination.  Transtrack  said 
most  messages  will  be  received  within  10 
minutes,  as  compared  to  a  few  seconds 
with  satellites.  But  this  delay  is  still  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  waiting  for  drivers  to  phone  in, 
Burns  said. 

McCoy  said  MCT  expects  to  install  the 
first  10  units  next  month  and  test  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  two  months  before  deciding 
whether  to  deploy  it  on  a  larger  scale.  □ 


Beat  those  multi-vendor 
technophobia  blues. 


The  symptoms  are  easy  to  spot. 

You  approach  your  exec  VE  with  an 
information  proposal.  Fs  dotted;  T;s  crossed. 
Everything’s  buttoned  up;  right  down  to  the 
last  byte. 

He’s  impressed;  but  maybe  a  little  over¬ 
whelmed  by  all  those  vendors. 

NYNEX®can  chase  those  technophobia 
blues  away.  For  good! 

Our  Single  Source  Solutions  quickly 
answer  your  company  needs. 

Teams  of  professionals  from  the  NYNEX 
family  of  companies  help  you  create  cost- 
effective;  customized  solutions.  In  the  process; 
we  use  the  finest;  most  reliable  products 
and  services  from  a  variety  of  major 
manufacturers. 

If  your  company  needs  a  private  commu¬ 
nications  network;  NYNEX  will  work  with 

©  1989  NYNEX  Corporation 


you  to  evaluate;  design;  install;  and  maintain 
a  leading-edge  system. 

NYNEX  can  implement  advanced  infor¬ 
mation  systems  for  banking;  brokerage; 
manufacturing  and  insurance.  We  work  side 
by  side  to  create  management  systems;  field 
service  systems;  even  integrated  systems 
overseas. 

See  why  the  answer  is  NYNEX. 

Visit  CMA;  November  28-30  in  New  York. 
Booth  933. 

The  search  for  your  NYNEX  value-added 
information  answer  begins  at  CMA. 

Just  look  for  the  booth  with  Single  Source 
Solutions. 

Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 


NYNEX 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL-TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


1  here  are  few 
things  more  logical 
than  for  people  to 
send  and  receive 
E-mail  messages 
across  a  network.  And 
yet,  less  than  2%  of 
the  installed  base 
of  39  million 
microcomputers 
worldwide  —  only 
about  700,000  — 
have  E-mail.” 

Rich  Shapero 

Vice-president,  general  manager 
The  TOPS  Division  of 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Alameda,  Calif. 


etnotes 


Simpact  Associates, 
Inc.  recently  introduced  a 
family  of  token-ring  local- 
area  network  interfaces  that 
enable  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  MicroVAX  computers  to 
connect  to  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col-based  IBM  or  IEEE  802.5 
compatible  token-ring  LANs. 

The  TCI  2000  Series  in¬ 
cludes  the  TCI  2200, 2300  and 
2400.  The  TCI  2200  interface 
contains  communications 
TCP/IP  software  for  file  trans¬ 
fer  and  terminal  emulation. 
The  TCI  2300  enables  a  Micro¬ 
VAX  to  perform  program-to- 
program  communications 
with  systems  on  a  token-ring 
LAN  via  an  onboard  IBM-com¬ 
patible  Network  Basic  I / 0  Sys¬ 
tem  interface. 

The  TCI  2400  incorporates 
an  LU  6. 2  interface,  IBM’s  pro¬ 
tocol  for  Advanced  Program- 
to-Program  Communications. 
This  interface  is  targeted  at 
application  developers  and 
end  users  that  want  to  connect 
their  MicroVAX  to  personal 
computers,  minicomputers 
and  mainframes  for  complete 
peer-to-peer  communications 
over  the  token  ring. 

The  TCI  2200  and  2300  are 
currently  available  in  sample 
quantities;  the  TCI  2400  will 
be  available  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1990. 

Pricing  on  the  three  inter¬ 
faces  ranges  from  $7,900  to 
$17,150,  depending  on  confi¬ 
guration.  □ 


New  InBox  E-mail  packs 
may  spur  TOPS  OS  sales 

Though  not  enough  to  boost  firm  out  of  niche  mart. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

ALAMEDA,  Calif.  —  The  E- 
mail  packages  that  The  TOPS  Di¬ 
vision  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
recently  announced  are  being 
hailed  as  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  products  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  analysts  said  they  proba¬ 
bly  will  not  be  enough  to  propel 
the  company  out  of  its  niche  in 
the  electronic  mail  arena. 

However,  incorporating  the 


TOPS’  Rich  Shapero 


more  robust  E-mail  packages  into 
the  company’s  TOPS  network  op¬ 
erating  system  will  help  spur  the 
already  healthy  sales  of  TOPS 
and  E-mail  sales  in  general,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

The  two  new  E-mail  packages, 
Version  3  0  of  InBox  and  InBox 
Plus,  run  on  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintoshes  and  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles. 

The  software  comes  bundled 
with  the  TOPS  net  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it  is  also  being  sold  for 
the  first  time  to  run  on  networks 
based  on  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare, 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  and  3Com 
Corp.’s  LAN  Manager  (“TOPS  un¬ 
wraps  new  InBox  E-mail  package 
with  broader  net  support,”  NW, 
Nov.  20). 

The  latest  releases  of  InBox 
also  incorporate  new  features, 
such  as  the  ability  to  attach  files 
to  E-mail  messages  and  an  admin¬ 
istrative  messaging  feature  that 
lets  users  sort  mail  by  date,  sub¬ 
ject  and  sender.  TOPS  said  InBox 
can  be  installed  by  any  user  in 
about  10  minutes. 

( continued  on  page  20 ) 


TOPS  allies  with  6  firms 
to  build  InBox  gateways 


In  conjunction  with  the  re¬ 
cent  introduction  of  new  ver¬ 
sions  of  its  InBox  electronic 
mail  software,  The  TOPS  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
announced  alliances  with  six 
vendors  to  develop  InBox  gate¬ 
ways. 

The  gateways  will  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  access  public  and  private 
E-mail  systems  —  based  on 
X.400  and  the  Simple  Mail 
Transport  Protocol  (SMTP)  — 
across  many  hardware  and  op¬ 
erating  system  platforms. 

The  new  gateways,  due  out  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1990,  will 
provide  users  with  access  to 
mainframe-  and  minicomputer- 
based  private  E-mail  systems 
such  as  IBM’s  Professional  Of¬ 
fice  System  (PROFS),  and  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.’s  VMS  Mail 
and  All-In- 1.  The  alliances  in¬ 
clude  deals  with: 

■  Alisa  Systems,  Inc.  and  Joiner 
Associates,  Inc.,  which  will  de¬ 
velop  VMS  Mail  and  All-In- 1 
gateways. 

■  Retix,  which  will  develop  an 
X.400  gateway. 

■  Alcorn  Corp.,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  gateways  that  enable  TOPS 


users  to  exchange  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages  with  Novell,  Inc.,  3Com 
Corp.  and  Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
local-area  network  users,  as 
well  as  a  facsimile  machine 
gateway  and  gateways  to  MCI 
Communications  Corp.’s  MCI 
Mail  and  Western  Union  Corp.’s 
EasyLink. 

■  DA  Systems,  Inc.,  which  will 
deliver  gateways  for  more  than 
50  E-mail  services  that  use  the 
company’s  DASnet  inter¬ 
networking  mail  product. 

■  Solutions,  Inc.,  which  will  de¬ 
velop  a  fax  gateway. 

Additionally,  TOPS  an¬ 
nounced  alliances  last  August 
with  StarNine  Technologies, 
Inc.  to  provide  InBox  users  with 
a  gateway  to  SMTP-based  E-mail 
and  another  with  Soft-Switch, 
Inc.  for  gateways  to  PROFS  and 
public  E-mail  systems. 

TOPS  InBox  users  will  be 
able  to  combine  addresses  for 
users  on  other  E-mail  systems 
on  multiple  LANs  and  gateways 
into  a  single  entry  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  address  books,  said  Rich 
Shapero,  TOPS’  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

—  Laura  DiDio 


Ethernet  Token-ring  Arcnet  Starlan  Other 
Figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  24,000  users  at  12,046  corporate  sites. 
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Installed  base  of  LANs  through  the  third  quarter  of  1989 

50% 


Server-based  NetWare 
applications  debut 

Novell’s  Comdex/Fall  booth  hosts  independent 
software  developers’  NLMs  for  NetWare  386  1.1. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  While  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  IBM  were  steal¬ 
ing  the  network  operating  system 
headlines  at  Comdex/Fall  ’89  in 
Las  Vegas  earlier  this  month,  in¬ 
dustry  leader  Novell,  Inc.  was  qui¬ 
etly  ushering  in  the  era  of  server- 
based  NetWare  applications. 

In  Novell’s  booth,  a  number  of 
independent  software  vendors 
were  demonstrating  applications 
that  run  as  NetWare  Loadable 
Modules  (NLM)  under  NetWare 
386  1.1.  These  applications 
ranged  from  data  base  servers 
and  tape  backup  utilities  to  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  accounting  and  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  packages. 

NLMs  are  operating  system 
modules  that  run  server-based 
applications.  They  can  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  dynamically  as  re¬ 
quired  by  network  users,  without 
rebooting  the  server,  and  they 
can  run  in  the  NetWare  386  file 
server  itself  or  in  separate,  dedi¬ 
cated  application  servers. 

NLMs  are  all  linked  to  NetWare 
386  through  the  same  set  of  stan¬ 
dard  application  programming 
interfaces  (API)  so  it  should  be 
fairly  simple  for  developers  of 
complementary  NLM  applica¬ 
tions  to  integrate  their  products. 
For  example,  an  E-mail  NLM 
could  trigger  a  facsimile-server 
NLM  so  that  a  user  could  send  a 
fax  without  exiting  the  E-mail  ap¬ 
plication. 

“With  NetWare  386  and  the 
NetWare  Programmer’s  Work¬ 
bench  [a  set  of  programming 
tools],  Novell  has  given  applica¬ 
tion  developers  the  platform  and 
the  tools  to  move  work  group 
computing  into  its  next  major 
phase,”  said  Norm  Francis,  vice- 


president  of  development  in  the 
Vancouver  office  of  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  Inc. 

“NetWare  386  will  allow 
[Computer  Associates’]  AccPac 
network  accounting  systems  to 
[employ]  multiple  special-pur¬ 
pose  servers  operating  in  parallel 
[construction]  with  workstations, 
[therefore]  improving  both  com¬ 
puter  and  human  efficiency,” 
Francis  added.  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  has  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  port  some  of  its  AccPac  ac¬ 
counting  software  to  the  NLM 
platform. 

Similarly,  Oracle  Corp.,  Infor¬ 
mix  Software,  Inc.,  GUPTA  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.  and  XDB  Systems, 
Inc.  are  all  developing  NLM  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  data  base  engines, 
and  Emerald  Systems,  Inc.,  Tec- 
mar,  Inc.  and  Vortex  Systems, 
Inc.  are  writing  tape  backup  soft¬ 
ware  as  NLMs. 

NLMs  actually  represent  No¬ 
vell’s  second  effort  to  get  third 
parties  to  write  server-based  ap¬ 
plications  for  NetWare.  Goaded 
by  Microsoft  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  Novell  developed  a  Value- 
Added  Process  (VAP)  under 
NetWare  2. IX  that  provided  a 
limited  platform  for  building 
server-based  applications. 

However,  VAPs  were  notori¬ 
ously  difficult  to  write,  and  only  a 
handful  have  actually  reached  the 
market  in  the  18  months  since 
NetWare  2.1  was  released.  Novell 
insists  that  NLMs,  by  contrast,  are 
easy  to  develop. 

ISICAD,  Inc.,  which  sells  a 
DOS-based,  CAD  package  called 
CADvance,  and  is  developing 
NLMs  that  off-load  some  CAD 
tasks  from  LAN  workstations  cli¬ 
ents  to  the  server,  agrees  with 
( continued  on  page  60 ) 
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InBox  E-mail  packs 
to  spur  TOPS  sales 

continued  from  page  1 9 

“TOPS  has  a  lock  on  the  low-end  local- 
area  network  market,”  said  Doug  Gold, 
manager  of  communications  industry  re¬ 
search  at  International  Data  Corp.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
“InBox  is  a  superior  product,  and  I’m  im¬ 
pressed  with  all  the  features  and  function¬ 
ality  TOPS  has  built  into  it.  But,  it’s  still  go¬ 
ing  to  be  difficult  for  TOPS  to  play  in  [the] 
high  end  of  the  E-mail  market.” 

“Forging  alliances  with  third-party 
gateway  vendors  to  build  proprietary 
equipment  doesn’t  necessarily  give  them 
instant  credibility  [as  a  supplier  of]  high- 
end  or  enterprisewide  E-mail  networking 
packages,”  Gold  added. 


Yet,  Rich  Shapero,  TOPS  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  is  counting  on  In- 
Box  to  give  TOPS,  and  the  E-mail  market  in 
general,  widespread  credibility  with  the 
broad  base  of  LAN  users. 

“InBox  3-0  and  InBox  Plus  represent 
the  second  most  important  thing  we’ve 
done  since  launching  the  original  TOPS,” 
Shapero  said.  “We’re  hoping  all  the  new 
features  in  InBox  will  promote  the  same 
sort  of  explosive  growth  in  the  E-mail  mar¬ 
ket  that  we’ve  seen  in  LAN  file-  and  print¬ 
sharing  facilities.” 

Mum’s  the  word 

According  to  Shapero  and  industry  ana¬ 
lysts,  E-mail  packages  haven’t  achieved 
broad  penetration  into  the  microcomputer 
market;  less  than  2%  of  microcomputer  us¬ 
ers  worldwide  use  E-mail. 


The  reason  the  E-mail  messaging  mar-  tions,  wide-area  connections  and  gateways 

ket  hasn’t  taken  off  for  microcomputers,  to  other  vendors’  E-mail  systems,”  Gold 


according  to  Gold,  is  that  many  of  the 
available  packages  have  been  difficult  to 


said. 


“And  from  the  end-user  standpoint,  E- 


C  C 
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nBox  is  a  superior  product,  but  it’s  still  going  to  be  difficult 
for  TOPS  to  play  in  [the]  high  end  of  the  market,”  Gold  said. 


AAA 


install  and  use,  and  they  typically  run  on  mail  has  been  fairly  expensive,  requiring  a 
only  one  hardware  platform  or  network  dedicated  server  and  a  systems  administra- 


operating  system. 

“Until  recently,  users  have  had  very  few 
choices  when  it  came  to  cross-system  solu- 


It’s  Time  To  Get  Serious 

About  FDDI. 


Fibermux  thinks  it's  time  you  looked  seriously  at 
FDDI.  First,  critical  components  of  the  standard 
are  finally  complete.  That  means  we've  been  able 
to  engineer  our  new  FX5500  Series  to  be  fully 
FDDI-compliant.  So  a  technology 
investment  made  now 
won't  be  obsolete  in  a 
few  months. 

Second,  we're  shipping 
the  kind  of  applications 
you  can  really  use  today. 

Our  Token  Ring  Source 
Routing  Bridge  is 
designed  in  strict 
accordance  with 
IBM  specifications 
for  easy  setup  and 
LAN  Manager  use. 

Choose  the  multi- 
port  Ethernet  access 
unit,  providing  bridging  or  IP 
routing,  to  build  large  802.3  backbones  with 
ease.  Our  technology  has  demonstrated  capability 
with  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.'s  new  SunNet 
FDDI/DX  controllers  (workstation  interfaces).  In 


packet  conversion  (as  opposed  to  "frame  encap¬ 
sulation")  holds  greater  promise  for  future  inter¬ 
operability.  And  our  equipment  has  been  proven 
successful  in  one  of  the  largest  such  networks  in 
the  world— over  80  FDDI  nodes  in 
one  ring  and  growing. 

Last  but  not  least,  the 
FX5500  is  from 
Fibermux,  the  leader 
in  enterprise  fiber¬ 
optic  networking. 
We've  been  designing 
and  delivering  systems 
to  integrate  Token  Ring, 
Ethernet,  IBM  3270  and 
5250,  voice,  and  video 
for  the  last  5  years.  We 
offer  access  links  to  just 
about  every  kind  of  host, 

PC,  or  workstation  you've  got, 
over  nearly  any  media  type.  „ 
That's  enterprise  networking  experience  you  c§rT^ 
count  on.  jjjy 

So  if  you  think  it's  time  to  look  at  FDDI,  get^ 
serious.  With  Fibermux's  new  FX5500  Series.  G 


fact,  the  Native  Framing  approach  we  use  for  LAN  (818)  709-6000  or  fax  (818)  709-1556  today. 

Fibermux.  Performance  Fiber  Backbones.  We’re  Serious. 

Copyright  ©  1989,  Fibermux  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun  Microsystems  is  a  registered  trademark  and  SunNet  and  FDDI/DX  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #59 


tor  to  install  and  monitor  the  package. 
That  can  work  out  to  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  each  end  user  on  the  LAN,”  he  added. 

Besides  its  features  and  functionality, 
InBox  boasts  an  affordable  price  per  user: 
about  $25  for  the  entry-level  Version  3.0 
of  InBox  in  a  20-user  configuration  and 
about  $10  to  $20  for  InBox  Plus,  which 
supports  up  to  100  users. 

3Com  currently  leads  the  LAN  E-mail 
market  with  an  installed  base  of  about 
150,000  3  + Mail  packages,  according  to 
IDC  statistics.  But  TOPS’  is  a  very  close  sec¬ 
ond,  according  to  IDC,  and  Shapero  pre¬ 
dicts  his  company  will  one  day  surpass 
3Com  as  the  No.  1  supplier. 

“We’ve  already  got  an  installed  base  of 
over  100,000  TOPS  users,  and  we’re  ship¬ 
ping  an  average  of  20,000  TOPS  networks 
a  month,  which  includes  InBox,”  Shapero 
explained. 

Just  as  important  for  TOPS,  the  new  In- 
Box  E-mail  packages  represent  a  surefire 
winner  at  a  time  when  TOPS’  status  within 
the  Sun  organization  is  in  doubt,  IDC’s 
Gold  added. 

TOPS  and  Sun  engineers  spent  more 
than  a  year  trying  to  merge  Sun’s  Unix- 
based  Network  File  System  network  with 
the  TOPS  net  operating  system,  with  no 
success,  Shapero  acknowledged.  In  the 
wake  of  that  endeavor,  several  key  TOPS 
executives  left  the  company  (“TOPS  kills 
NFS  plan,  bolsters  net  software,”  NW,  Aug. 

7). 

Additionally,  Sun  management  decided 
to  bring  its  own  networking  group  in  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  back  into  the  fold;  that  group 
had  been  reporting  to  TOPS’  Shapero. 

When  it  purchased  Centram  Systems 
West,  Inc.  (the  company  that  marketed 
TOPS)  in  April  1987,  Sun’s  original  plan 
was  to  meld  the  two  architectures  and  the 
companies. 

Now,  however,  Sun  and  TOPS  are  sepa¬ 
rate  entities,  and  sources  within  the  indus¬ 
try  say  Sun  is  quietly  shopping  for  a  buyer 
for  TOPS. 

The  new  versions  of  InBox,  plus  TOPS’ 
announcement  of  support  for  OS/2  earlier 
this  year,  make  it  an  attractive  acquisition. 
Sources  within  Sun  and  TOPS  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified  said  that  TOPS’  man¬ 
agement,  led  by  Shapero,  have  been  trying 
to  work  out  a  deal  with  Sun  to  buy  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Shapero  declined  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  rumors,  saying  only,  “As  an  officer  of 
Sun  Microsystems,  it’s  inappropriate  for 
me  to  comment  on  that  subject.” 

IDC’s  Gold,  however,  says  such  a  deal 
makes  sense. 

“It  would  be  a  good  move  for  [TOPS 
management]  to  buy  TOPS  from  Sun  be¬ 
cause  it  would  allow  them  to  remain  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  low  end  of  the  market. 
They’ve  got  a  good  product,”  Gold  said. 
“But  the  question  is,  will  they  remain  a 
niche  player  or  achieve  penetration  into 
the  larger  system  environment?”  D 
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MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


ialogue 


Do  you  believe  that 
AT&T  should  be  freed 
from  the  regulations  im¬ 
posed  on  it  because  of 
its  dominant  carrier 
status? 

a  Freeing  AT&T  from  its 
dominant  carrier  status  would 
increase  competition,  which  is 
good  for  users.  What’s  happen¬ 
ing  now  is  that  MCI  and  US 
Sprint  are  fixing  rates  at  a 
certain  percentage  below 
AT&T’s.  That’s  not  competition 
to  me.  I  would  rather  see  carri¬ 
ers  base  rates  on  what  their 
actual  costs  are. 

“I’m  not  concerned  that 
AT&T  would  crush  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  an  unregulated  market. 
GM  and  IBM  both  control  large 
percentages  of  their  respective 
markets,  but  that  hasn’t  pre¬ 
vented  other  companies  from 
competing.” 

Norm  Martin 

Director 

Office  of  Telecommunications 
Management 
State  of  Maryland 
Baltimore 

lilt  Releasing  AT&T  from  the 
constraints  of  the  Modified  Fi¬ 
nal  Judgment  to  compete  on  an 
even  basis  is  a  good  thing.  For 
example,  AT&T  is  currently  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  way  it  can  en¬ 
hance  its  electronic  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  AT&T  Mail. 

In  an  unregulated  market, 
AT&T  would  be  able  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  variety  of  services,  such  as 
extensive  in-house  data  bases, 
to  add  to  its  electronic  mail 
package.  Currently,  AT&T  can 
only  provide  gateways  to  such 
data  bases.” 

E.  Brian  Cary 

Director  of  technology  support 
American  Bar  Association 
Chicago 

££  MCI  and  US  Sprint  are  now 
large  enough  so  that  AT&T 
can’t  knock  them  around.  Even 
without  regulatory  constraints, 
AT&T  has  so  much  bureaucracy 
that  it  won’t  be  able  to  move 
fast  enough  to  exploit  market 
opportunities. 

“With  a  small  outfit,  such  as 
Telecom*USA,  Inc.,  Rochester 
Telephone  Corp.  or  Williams 
Telecommunications  [Group, 
Inc.],  I  can  sit  down  with  their 
engineers  to  decide  how  to  do 
something,  and  they’ll  go  do  it 
tomorrow.  It  takes  AT&T  six 
weeks  just  to  find  their  engi¬ 
neers.” 

William  Gladden 

Telecommunications  manager 
West  Point-Ftepperell,  Inc. 

West  Point,  Ga. 


Users  need  new  measures 
for  evaluating  IS  projects 

Wharton  prof  urges  emphasis  on  ‘soft  benefits.’ 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

PHILADELPHIA  —  If  you’re 
trying  to  determine  whether  a 
major  network  project  is  worth 
the  risk,  you  may  want  to  bypass 
some  traditional  return-on-in- 
vestment  measures. 

That’s  what  Wharton  Business 
School  Professor  Eric  Clemons 
advises  in  two  recent  papers  on 
strategic  information  technology 
investments. 

The  papers,  titled  “Making  the 
Technology  Investment  Deci¬ 
sion:  Principles  for  Evaluating 
Strategic  Opportunities  in  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology”  and  “Mak¬ 
ing  the  Investment  Decision: 
Evaluating  Strategic  Opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Information  Technology,” 
claim  users  often  do  a  poor  job  of 
evaluating  strategic  information 
system  initiatives  because  they 
pay  more  attention  to  quantifi¬ 
able  returns  rather  than  so-called 
“soft  benefits.” 

Soft  benefits  include  such  in¬ 
tangibles  as  the  ability  to  respond 
more  rapidly  to  changing  market 
conditions,  improved  customer 
service,  higher  product  quality 
and  the  opportunity  to  enter  new 
markets. 

While  difficult  to  quantify,  soft 
benefits  can  give  a  company  a 
competitive  advantage,  Clemons 


said.  Firms  that  underestimate 
how  information  systems  can  im¬ 
prove  their  performance  with 
soft  benefits  risk  extinction  in  a 
rapidly  changing  business  envi¬ 
ronment,  he  added. 

“There  is  a  significant  danger 
that  American  businesses  are  not 
investing  in  the  [information] 
systems  they  need,”  Clemons 
said.  “Part  of  the  reason  is  that 
companies  aren’t  evaluating  the 
investment  decision  properly.” 

( continued  on  page  60) 


A  risky  endeavor 


Risks  associated  with  building 
strategic  information  systems 


Technical: 

The  system  is  infeasible,  given 
current  technology. 

Project: 

The  project  is  so  large  and  complex 
that  it  overwhelms  the  information 
systems  staff. 

Financial: 

Initial  payoff  estimates  are  incorrect, 
or  costs  run  higher  than  expected. 

Functionality: 

The  system  is  implemented 
correctly,  but  the  initial  design  does 
not  meet  user  needs,  or  the 
business  environment  changes  and 
the  system  becomes  inappropriate. 

Environmental  and  systemic: 

The  new  technology  so  dramatically 
shifts  the  business  environment 
that  the  advantages  expected  from 
it  vanish. 


SOURCE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  DECISION  SCIENCES. 
THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA 
GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


GUIDELINES 


BY  SUNIL  TAGARE 

Better  communications 
let  firms  farm  out  work 

Anew  trend  seems  to  be  developing  that  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  reshape  the  way  business  is  done  around  the  world. 
Because  of  improvements  in  international  communications 
facilities,  particularly  satellites  and  undersea  fiber-optic  cables, 
businesses  are  finding  it  easier  to  move  white-collar  jobs 
abroad. 

The  trend  may  have  started  about  five  years  ago  when 
American  Airlines,  Inc.  moved  some  of  its  data  processing 
operations  to  Barbados.  One  thousand  workers  on  the  Caribbe¬ 
an  island  now  input  accounting  information  into  computers  and 
transmit  it  by  satellite  back  to  the  airline’s  computer  center  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Total  cost  savings  by  moving  the  work  offshore  is 
in  the  50%  to  60%  range  —  a  big  competitive  edge  for  the 
airline. 

Among  the  white-collar  jobs  that  seem  most  likely  to  be 
shipped  abroad  are  those  in  software  development,  research, 
medical  record  keeping  and  accounting.  Already,  many  of  these 
jobs  have  been  exported. 

For  instance,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  processes  its 
medical  claims  at  a  processing  center  in  Castleisland,  Ireland. 

( continued  on  page  60) 

Sunil  Tagare  is  director  of  the  underseas  counsulting  group 
at  Kessler  Marketing  Intelligence  Corp.,  a  Newport,  R. I. -based 
fiber-optics  and  communications  consulting  firm. 


Hewlett-Packard’s  HP-TV  broadcast  control  center  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

HP  a  pioneer  in  use 
of  videoconferencing 

High-tech  giant  Hewlett-Packard  benefits  from 
business  television,  videoconferencing  networks. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  While 
most  companies  are  just  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  about  video- 
based  communications  networks, 
high-tech  giant  Hewlett-Packard 
Co .  has  written  the  textbook  on  it. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  HP  has 
been  broadcasting  television  pro¬ 
grams  via  satellite  to  hundreds  of 
its  offices  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Europe.  And  in  1986,  the 
company  cut  over  a  videocon¬ 
ferencing  net  that  today  links  19 
U.S.  and  European  HP  sites. 

HP’s  decision  to  pioneer  the 
use  of  business  television  and  vid¬ 
eoconferencing  was  based  on  a 
business  need,  rather  than  a  de¬ 
sire  to  showcase  new  technol¬ 
ogies.  With  manufacturing  sites 
and  sales  offices  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  HP  needed 
a  way  to  bring  its  people  face-to- 
face  without  the  delays  or  ex¬ 
pense  associated  with  physically 
transporting  people. 

“The  [video  networks]  have 
filled  a  communications  gap 
within  HP,”  said  Peter  Shultz, 
manager  of  communications  for 
HP’s  business  television  group 
here.  “Instead  of  waiting  weeks 
or  months  to  get  the  right  people 
together,  [we  can]  do  it  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  minutes.” 

HP  developed  its  business 
television  network,  dubbed  HP- 
TV,  primarily  to  speed  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  information  about  new 
products  and  services,  according 
to  Bill  Taylor,  a  manager  in  HP’s 
corporate  telecommunications 
group  here.  HP  conducts  about 
250  programs  a  year  on  the  satel¬ 
lite  network,  which  supports  one¬ 
way  video  and  two-way  audio. 

Before  HP-TV’  existed,  it  took 
the  company  three  to  four  weeks 
to  update  its  sales  and  service 
people  about  new  releases,  often 


with  inconsistent  results.  “Now 
everyone  gets  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  new  product  within 
three  or  four  hours,”  Taylor  said. 

HP-TV  also  broadcasts  compa¬ 
nywide  training  classes  and  other 
company  information  that  needs 
to  be  shared  among  multiple  divi¬ 
sions.  Senior  executives,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  often  make  use  of  HP-TV 
to  convey  important  messages 
about  new  company  policies  or 
new  strategic  directions.  Previ¬ 
ously,  they  would  spend  weeks 
flying  from  location  to  location 
making  personal  presentations, 
Shultz  said. 

HP-TV  transmits  programs  to 
remote  sites  via  a  satellite  uplink 
situated  outside  its  broadcasting 
studio  here.  The  analog  signals 
are  encrypted  before  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  Ku-band  satellite.  Re¬ 
mote  HP  sites  use  a  satellite  dish 
located  on  their  premises  to  pick 
up  the  signals,  which  are  then  de¬ 
coded  and  displayed  on  a  wide¬ 
screen  TV’  in  special  conference 
rooms. 

Shultz  said  the  cost  of  broad¬ 
casting  equipment  has  fallen 
sharply,  but  it  has  been  offset  by 
the  rising  price  of  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  time. 

Private  video  networking 

Advances  in  technology  have 
dramatically  reshaped  HP’s  vid¬ 
eoconferencing  net  in  the  three 
years  of  its  existence.  What  start¬ 
ed  out  as  a  satellite-based  net¬ 
work  using  T-l -equivalent  band¬ 
width  is  now  a  terrestrial  net  that 
transmits  full-motion,  interactive 
video  via  two  56Kbit/sec  circuits. 

Most  of  the  bandwidth  savings 
were  made  possible  due  to  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  quality  of  coder / de¬ 
coders  (codec),  which  compress 
video  signals  for  transmission 
across  phone  lines,  Taylor  said. 
( continued  on  page  60 ) 
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How’re  you  going  to  do  it? 


Information  that  goes  flying  around  the  office,  but  is  out  of  reach  when 
you  need  it,  can’t  help  you  compete.  An  IBM  Personal  System/2®  that  lets 
you  network  effortlessly  can. 

The  IBM  PS/2:  Unbeatable  Networking  Tool. 

A  high-performance  PS/2®  can  act  as  a  network  server  or  a  gateway  to 
a  host,  in  either  a  DOS  or  OS/2®  environment.  With  a  PS/2,  you  can 
connect  the  personal  computers  you  already  have  to  an  IBM  Token- 
Ring  or  PC  Network,  and  share  information  and  resources  with 
incredible  power  and  speed.  The  PS/2s  Micro  Channel™ 
architecture  was  designed  to  make  the  most  of  0S/2’s 
full-function  multitasking.  It  enables  your  PS/2  to  act  as 
a  server  while  also  running  your  workstation  or  PC 
applications.  That  s  when  the  cost  benefits  of  your  PS/2 
really  add  up.  And  Micro  Channels  advanced  interrupt  handling 
capability  lets  you  run  multiple  programs  with  incredible  reliability 
So  the  PS/2  is  ideal  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  busiest  network, 
even  during  peak-load  conditions.  The  bottom  line  is  this: 
networking  with  an  IBM  PS/2  can  help  your  productivity  soar. 

The  Solution  Is  IBM.  If  you  want  advanced  technology 
you  can  start  with  and  stay  with,  the  PS/2  with  Micro  Channel 
and  OS/2  on  a  network  are  for  you.  See  your  IBM  Authorized 
Dealer  or  IBM  marketing  representative  for  all  the  details.  For  a 
dealer  near  you,  call  1  800  IBM- 2468,  ext.  182. 
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IBM,  Personal  System/2,  PS/2  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Micro  Channel  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©1989  IBM  Corp. 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


See  inside  for: 

■  New  version  of  Progress 
4GL/RDBMS  that  supports 
the  SPX  protocol. 

■  Cogent  introduces  a  line 
of  Ethernet  server  adapters 
for  PCs  and  EISA  bus-based 
systems. 


irst  Look 


|  TCP/IP  pack  uses 
only  28K  memory 

TRW,  Inc.’s  Information 
Network  Division  recently 
introduced  a  software  upgrade 
for  its  PC2001  TCP/IP  pack¬ 
age  for  MS-DOS  personal  com¬ 
puters.  The  software  now  only 
requires  28K  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory;  the  earlier 
version  required  1 20K  bytes. 

PC  2001  Version  4  now 
complies  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force’s  Unified  Local  Area 
Network  Architecture  pro¬ 
curement  specification. 

The  product  supports  all 
standard  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  applications,  whereas  the 
earlier  version  supported  only 
Telnet  and  File  Transfer  Pro¬ 
tocol.  Version  4  also  supports 
the  Simple  Mail  Transfer  Pro¬ 
tocol. 

The  software  upgrade,  OS 
Connection  Version  4,  was 
made  by  porting  TCP/IP  code 
from  FTP,  Inc.’s  PC/TCP  soft¬ 
ware,  which  allows  TCP/IP 
functions  to  run  on  the 
PC2001  card  rather  than  the 
host,  providing  the  memory 
savings. 

The  hardware  and  software 
package  is  priced  at  $670  and 
is  available  now. 

TRW  Information  Net¬ 
works  Division,  23800  Haw¬ 
thorne  Blvd.,  Torrance, 
Calif.  90505;  (213)  373- 
9161. 


|  Hughes  rolls  out  net 
monitoring  program 

Hughes  LAN  Systems 
(HLS)  of  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  formerly  Sytek,  Inc.,  re¬ 
cently  released  a  net  monitor¬ 
ing  program  for  its  LocalNet 
2000  broadband  network. 

/ continued  on  page  24 ) 


LAN  E-Mail  gateway 
provides  host  link 

Product  enables  local  net  users  to  access  IBM 
mainframes  running  PROFS  and  CMS  software. 


Banyan  ups 
capacity  of 
server  line 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

WESTBOROUGH,  Mass.  — 
Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  local-area  network 
server  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s 
80486  microprocessor  that  will 
support  twice  as  many  users  as  its 
previous  high-end  server,  the 
CNS386. 

The  new  CNS486  supports  be¬ 
tween  40  and  200  users,  up  to 
24M  bytes  of  dynamic  random- 
access  memory  and  up  to  660M 
bytes  disk  memory,  according  to 
Fred  Chaloux,  vice-president  of 
hardware  products  at  Banyan. 

“We’re  trying  to  take  mini- 
computer-level  applications, 
move  them  down  to  the  server 
and  off-load  data  manipulation  to 
the  personal  computer  as  it  be¬ 
comes  more  powerful,”  Chaloux 
said.  “This  will  give  increased 
performance  on  the  network,  as 


ATLANTA  —  Lanier  Voice 
Products,  a  division  of  Lanier 
Worldwide,  recently  introduced 
call  accounting  software  for  use 
with  key  systems  and  private 
branch  exchanges. 

Lanier’s  CallWriter  runs  on 
MS-DOS-based  personal  comput¬ 
ers  with  a  minimum  of  640K 
bytes  memory  and  can  connect  to 
any  PBX  or  key  system  via  an  RS- 
232  port. 

When  the  telephone  system  is 
linked  to  a  local  personal  com¬ 
puter  running  CallWriter,  the 
phone  system  automatically 
sends  call  records  after  every  1 0 
calls  to  the  personal  computer, 
where  they  are  stored  in  random- 
access  memory,  according  to  the 
company. 

By  automatically  taking  re¬ 
ports  at  these  intervals,  users  are 
assured  that  even  in  the  event  of  a 
power  outage,  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  call  records  would  be  lost. 

The  number  of  call  records 
stored  by  CallWriter  is  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  memory  in  the 
personal  computer.  A  microcom¬ 
puter  equipped  with  a  40M-byte 
drive,  for  example,  can  accom¬ 
modate  250,000  call  records 
generated  by  CallWriter,  the 
company  said.  CallWriter  runs  in 
background  mode,  so  the  person¬ 
al  computer  can  run  other  appli¬ 
cations  without  interruption. 

The  software  can  generate  call 
reports  under  five  categories:  or- 


opposed  to  a  terminal-to-mini- 
computer  configuration.” 

The  server  is  optimized  for  use 
on  networks  running  Banyan’s 
VINES  LAN  operating  system, 
which  is  based  on  Unix.  It  sup¬ 
ports  VINES-compatible  data 
bases,  notably  Oracle  Corp.’s  Or¬ 
acle  Server  for  VINES,  as  well  as 
distributed  applications  such  as 
Banyan  E-mail. 

CNS486  has  1 0  interface  slots, 
one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
single-CPU  board  and  another  of 
which  is  dedicated  to  a  memory 
board.  Users  can  populate  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  slots  with  a  variety 
of  interface  cards.  Up  to  four  slots 
can  be  used  for  LAN  interface 
cards,  and  two  slots  can  be  used 
for  add-on  memory  boards. 

For  example,  the  server  sup¬ 
ports  Banyan’s  wide-area  inter¬ 
face  card,  the  Banyan/Intelligent 
Communications  Adapter,  which 
supports  a  range  of  protocols,  in¬ 
cluding  asynchronous  dial-in, 
X.25,  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control  and  High-Level  Data  Link 
Control. 

LAN  interface  cards  supported 
include  those  for  token-ring,  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  Arcnet  LANs.  The  serv- 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


ganization,  company,  division, 
department  and  extension.  Call 
reports  for  a  given  extension,  for 
example,  would  include  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  placed,  date,  time, 
carrier  used,  telephone  numbers 
called  and  duration  of  calls. 

In  each  of  these  categories, 
the  system  contains  46  standard 
reports  that  enable  users  to  in¬ 
clude  specific  categories  of  data 
on  calling  patterns  according  to 
their  needs. 

Those  reports  can  also  be  tai¬ 
lored  by  users  who  purchase  a 
package  with  an  optional  Report- 
Writer  capability,  which  allows 
them  to  customize  any  of  the 
standard  reports.  Report  Writer 
also  lets  users  print  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  variety  of  formats  or  in¬ 
sert  it  into  a  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  1-2-3  spreadsheet. 

A  remote-site  polling  capabili¬ 
ty,  known  as  Global,  enables  us¬ 
ers  from  one  site  to  dial  into  PBXs 
at  remote  sites  and  download  raw 
calling  data  for  conversion  into  a 
report  format. 

A  basic  version  of  the  soft¬ 
ware,  with  all  46  reports  includ¬ 
ed,  costs  approximately  $500.  A 
more  sophisticated  version,  with 
the  Global  capability  and  a  Re- 
portWriter,  costs  $4,000. 

Lanier  Voice  Products  can  be 
reached  by  writing  to  1 700  Chan¬ 
tilly  Drive,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30324,  or  by  calling  (404)  329- 
8000.  □ 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

VANCOUVER  —  Consumers 
Software,  Inc.  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  software  that  enables  users 
of  its  Inter-Network  Courier  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  to  communicate  with 
users  of  IBM’s  Professional  Office 
System  (PROFS)  or  Conversa¬ 
tional  Monitor  System  (CMS). 

The  Network  Courier  Gateway 
for  PROFS  and  CMS  turns  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  or  compati¬ 
ble  —  using  IND$  commands  for 
IBM  3270  terminal  emulation  — 
into  a  gateway  linking  MS-Net- 
compatible  local-area  networks 
to  IBM  mainframes  running  CMS 
on  top  of  VM  or  PROFS  on  top  of 
VM  and  CMS. 

CMS  is  a  component  of VM  that 
lets  users  perform  low-level  mes¬ 
saging  without  the  sophisticated 
calendaring  and  scheduling  func¬ 
tions  of  PROFS. 

PROFS,  IBM's  office  automa¬ 
tion  package,  is  a  superset  of 
CMS. 

Inter-Network  Courier  is  a 
LAN-to-LAN  E-mail  package  that 
operates  on  Novell,  Inc.,  3Com 
Corp.,  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  or 
any  DOS-based  LAN. 

The  new  software  will  enable 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Esprit  Systems, 
Inc.  introduced  at  Comdex/Fall 
’89  two  diskless  local-area  net¬ 
work  stations,  one  based  on  the 
Intel  Corp.  32-bit,  25-MHz 
80386SX  microprocessor,  the 
other  based  on  Intel’s  1 6-bit, 
12.5-MHz  80286. 

Both  diskless  workstations 
have  built-in  Ethernet  and  Arcnet 
interfaces. 

The  80386SX  machine,  LAN- 
Term  3,  has  1M  byte  of  dynamic 
random-access  memory,  expand¬ 
able  to  8M  bytes  on  the  main  CPU 
board.  The  80286-based  machine 
comes  with  1M  byte  of  standard 
RAM,  expandable  to  5M  bytes. 

LANTerm  3  and  LANTerm  2 
come  bundled  with  a  Novell,  Inc. 
NetWare  boot  chip  that  can  be 
used  to  initialize  the  system 
across  a  NetWare  LAN.  A  read¬ 
only  memory  cartridge  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  install  boot  ROMs  for  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System  and 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 


users  to  exchange  mail,  recipient 
directories,  binary  or  text  files, 
and,  in  the  future,  PROFS  docu¬ 
ments,  between  LANs  and  main¬ 
frames,  the  company  said.  The 
gateway  will  automatically  per¬ 
form  translation  between  ASCII 
and  EBCDIC. 

“This  is  the  first  E-mail  prod¬ 
uct  that  gives  close  interoperabil¬ 
ity  with  host-based  systems,” 
said  Jack  Grushcow,  president  of 
Consumers.  Moreover,  he  added, 
it  saves  host  storage. 

The  software  has  two  compo¬ 
nents:  one  that  runs  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  the  other 
running  on  VM. 

The  microcomputer  config¬ 
ured  as  the  gateway  requires  a 
connection  to  the  mainframe  that 
supports  3270  file  transfer.  This 
connection  can  be  through  a  to¬ 
ken-ring  network  attachment,  di¬ 
rect  connection  to  a  cluster  con¬ 
troller  or  a  Synchronous  Data 
Link  Control  card  with  a  synchro¬ 
nous  modem. 

Software  features 

The  addressing  scheme  used 
by  Consumers’  gateway  software 
provides  seamless  integration  be- 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


Internet  Protocol  LANs. 

When  equipped  with  an  Ether¬ 
net  module,  LANTerm  3  and  LAN¬ 
Term  2  achieve  Ethernet’s  full 
10M  bit/sec  throughput  by  using 
a  technique  Esprit  calls  shared 
memory  interfacing,  which 
makes  the  Ethernet  controller 
appear  as  a  math  coprocessor  to 
the  main  CPU. 

The  Ethernet  controller  also 
has  direct  memory  access  to  the 
main  CPU,  which  means  it  can  by¬ 
pass  the  system  bus  to  maintain 
peak  performance. 

LANTerm  3  and  LANTerm  2 
also  support  a  1 2-MHz  or  1 6-MHz 
Intel  80387  coprocessor  to  speed 
mathematical  computations  in 
applications  such  as  spreadsheets 
and  graphics.  This  design  enables 
both  workstations  to  take  maxi¬ 
mum  advantage  of  the  multitask¬ 
ing  capabilities  in  OS/2  environ¬ 
ments. 

LANTerm  3  can  simultaneous- 
(continued  on  page  24 ) 


PC  call  accounting  pack 
supports  PBXs,  key  systems 


Esprit  Systems  releases 
two  diskless  workstations 

Products  to  interface  with  Ethernet  and  Arcnet. 
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First  Look 

continued  from  page  23 

Called  9020  Netmon  V  1.2, 

the  program  runs  on  a  read-only 
memory  cartridge  that  plugs  into 
HLS’  5301  Router,  which  links  to 
the  LocalNet  broadband  network 
via  an  F-type  connector.  A  5301 
used  in  this  way  is  dedicated  to 
the  monitoring  function  and  can¬ 
not  act  simultaneously  as  an  in¬ 
terchannel  router. 

The  network  administrator 
controls  data  collection  through 
a  command  menu  displayed  on 
an  ASCII  terminal  attached  to  the 
530 l’s  RS-232  console  port. 

The  9020  provides  real-time 
monitoring  of  channel  activity 
and  can  also  generate  reports  in¬ 
dicating  percentage  of  channel 
utilization,  various  channel  sta¬ 
tistics  and  even  session  connect 
time  so  that  individual  users  can 
be  billed  according  to  actual  us¬ 
age  of  network  resources.  The 
9020  can  also  monitor  and  report 
on  link-level,  session  and  individ¬ 
ual  node  activity. 

The  9020  is  priced  at  $1,500 
per  software  cartridge. 

Hughes  LAN  Systems,  1225 
Charleston  Road,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  94043;  (415)966- 
7300. 


■  New  Progress  RDBMS 
supports  SPX  protocol 

Progress  Software  Corp.  of 

Bedford,  Mass.,  recently  began 
shipping  a  new  version  of 
its  Progress  fourth-generation 
language  and  relational  data 
base  management  system,  called 
4GL/RDBMS,  that  includes 
built-in  support  for  Novell, 
Inc.’s  Sequenced  Packet  Ex¬ 
change  (SPX)  protocol. 

Other  networking  standards 
that  Progress  Software  supports 
include  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  and 
Network  Basic  I/O  System.  Prog¬ 
ress  users  can  employ  these  to 
distribute  clients  across  a  number 
of  data  base  servers  in  a  multiven¬ 
dor  enterprise  network. 

According  to  Matthew  Hick¬ 
man,  an  application  specialist  at 
Financial  Information  Trust  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  built-in 
SPX  support  has  reduced  memory 
usage  in  workstations  on  Net¬ 


Ware  networks  running  Progress 
applications.  It  also  boosts  per¬ 
formance  by  allowing  the  Prog¬ 
ress  applications  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  high-performance 
SPX  protocol,  he  added. 

A  local  net  version  of  Prog¬ 
ress,  including  SPX  support,  costs 
from  $3,400  to  $9,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number  of  net  nodes. 

Progress  Software  Corp.,  5 
Oak  Park,  Bedford,  Mass. 
01730;  (617)  275-4500. 


■  Cogent  intros  three 
E-net  bus  master  cards 

Cogent  Data  Technology, 
Inc.  unveiled  a  family  of  three 
3  2 -bit  bus  master  Ethernet  server 
adapters  at  the  recent  Comdex/ 
Fall  ’89  trade  show  in  Las  Vegas. 

All  of  the  new  adapters  can  be 
used  in  personal  computers  or  in 
personal  computers  configured 
as  dedicated  network  servers, 
said  Mark  Goodman,  Cogent’s 
marketing  manager. 

The  E/Master  321  is  a  1 6-bit 
Ethernet  adapter  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  an  Intel  Corp.  32-bit  LAN 
coprocessor  chip.  It  features  a 
common  design  architecture  for 
Industry  Standard  Architecture 
(ISA),  Extended  ISA  (EISA)  and 
Micro  Channel  Architecture  bus¬ 
es. 

The  E/Master  321  runs  on  any 
eight-  and  1 6-bit  ISA  bus-based 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT  or 
compatible,  as  well  as  all  32-bit 
EISA  bus-based  systems  such  as 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s  Sys- 
temPro.  The  E/Master  321  will 
ship  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990 
and  is  priced  at  $895. 

The  E/Master  32M  is  a  full 
3  2  -bit  Ethernet  adapter  with  a  Mi¬ 
cro  Channel  bus.  It  runs  on  all  Mi¬ 
cro  Channel  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  and  compatibles.  The  firm 
will  begin  shipping  the  product  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1990;  pric¬ 
ing  has  not  yet  been  set. 

The  third  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  the  E/Master  32E  for 
80386  and  80486  EISA  bus-based 
systems.  The  E/Master  32E  will 
also  ship  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1990.  Pricing  has  not  yet  been 
set. 

Cogent  Data  Technology, 
Inc.,  1 75  West  St.,  P.  O.  Box  926, 
Friday  Harbor,  Wash.  98250; 
(206)  378-2929.  U 


Banyan  ups 
server  capacity 

continued  from  page  23 
er  has  drivers  for  roughly  35 
third-party  interfaces,  Chaloux 
said. 

The  server  uses  the  80486 
chip’s  floating  point  coprocessor 
and  burst-mode  memory  operat¬ 
ing  features  to  achieve  higher 
throughput  rates  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  generation  CNS386  server. 

The  floating  point  capability 
allows  functions  such  as  multipli¬ 
cation  and  division  to  be  handled 
by  the  processor  instead  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  chip.  Floating  point  func¬ 
tionality  also  alleviates  the  need 
for  separate  controller  and  I/O 
functions  to  be  performed  by 
more  than  one  processor. 

Burst-mode  operation  accel¬ 
erates  interface  card-to-host 
memory  transfers.  The  company 
said  this  results  in  a  1 5%  perfor¬ 


mance  increase  over  non -burst¬ 
mode  operation. 

The  CNS486,  which  comes 
with  8M  bytes  of  main  memory, 
has  three  disk  storage  capacity 
options.  It  costs  $33,695  with  a 
l46M-byte  disk,  $34,195  with 
320M-byte  disk,  and  $36,295 
with  660M-byte  disk. 

The  company  also  offers  a  4M- 
byte  Burst  Mode  Memory  Add-On 
Board  for  $4,295  and  an  8M-byte 
add-on  board  for  $7,295. 

The  server  and  add-on  boards 
are  scheduled  for  shipment  in 
mid-February. 

Banyan  will  also  offer  a  Burst 
Mode  Memory  Add-On  Board  to 
upgrade  the  CNS386  to  a 
CNS486,  which  will  cost  $11 ,995- 
The  board  will  be  available  in 
March  1990. 

Banyan  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  115  Flanders  Road, 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581,  or 
call  (508)  898-1000.  □ 


Gateway  gives 
host  link 

continued  from  page  23 
tween  the  two  environments.  A 
VM  user  at  a  3270  terminal,  for 
example,  could  use  a  PROFS  nick¬ 
name,  a  CMS  node  name  and  a 
user  identification  name  or  cre¬ 
ate  a  personal  nickname  to  com¬ 
municate  with  an  Inter-Network 
Courier  user. 

An  Inter-Network  Courier 
user,  on  the  other  hand,  can  cre¬ 
ate  an  alias  with  as  many  as  30 
characters  in  place  of  a  PROFS  or 
CMS  address.  Once  that  alias  has 
been  added  to  the  user’s  personal 
address  book,  the  user  need  only 
select  that  nickname  to  transmit 
a  message  to  a  PROFS  or  CMS 
user. 

Through  support  for  IBM’s  Re¬ 
mote  Spooling  Communication 
Subsystem  (RSCS)  —  a  VM  pro¬ 
gram  that  manages  communica¬ 
tions  between  nodes  —  the  gate¬ 
way  appears  to  the  user  on  the 
local  network  as  a  mainframe  or 
VM  node. 

An  import/export  utility  lets 
local  net  and  VM  users  upload  or 
download  a  list  of  message  recipi¬ 
ents;  by  doing  so,  users  will  not 
have  to  enter  each  name  into 
their  directories  separately. 

Another  feature  is  an  instant 
notification  capability  that  in¬ 
forms  users  when  a  message  has 
arrived,  even  if  that  message 
came  from  a  remote  mainframe 
via  RSCS.  Users  in  both  environ¬ 
ments  receive  verification  when 
the  message  they  sent  has  been 
received. 

Future  enhancements  will  al¬ 
low  Consumers’  Modem  Mail  re¬ 
mote  dial-in  software  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  LAN  users  employing 
a  Hayes  Microcomputer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc. -compatible  modem. 

Support  for  PROFS  documents 
in  the  gateway  software  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  available  by  year  end. 

The  mainframe  must  run  IBM 
VM  Release  4.0,  RSCS  Release  2.2 
or  later,  and  optionally,  PROFS. 
The  local  net  must  be  running 
DOS  3-1  or  later. 

The  gateway  software  costs 
$5,000  and  is  available  now. 

Consumers  Software  can  be 
reached  by  writing  to  73  Water 
St.,  7th  Floor,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
V6B  1A1,  or  by  calling  (604) 
688-4548.  □ 


Esprit  releases  two  workstations 

continued  from  page  23 


ly  execute  as  many  as  16  smaller 
applications  or  eight  larger  ones, 
according  to  Ernest  Wassmann, 
Esprit  Systems’  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing. 

All  of  those  applications  can 
be  displayed  simultaneously  in  a 
Microsoft  Corp.  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows/386  environment.  With 
LANTerm  2,  the  practical  limit  of 
applications  that  can  run  simulta¬ 
neously  is  five,  Wassmann  said. 

Built-in  capacity 

In  addition  to  its  LAN  commu¬ 
nications  capabilities,  LANTerm 
3  and  LANTerm  2  have  built-in 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VT-100 
terminal  emulation  for  commu¬ 
nications  with  VAX  hosts. 

With  a  built-in  dual-host  capa¬ 
bility,  users  can  run  concurrent 
applications  from  the  LAN  and  a 
host.  LANTerm  3  and  LANTerm  2 
have  two  serial  ports,  a  parallel 
port  and  a  coaxial  connector  for 
an  Ethernet  interface. 

Wassmann  said  built-in  diag¬ 
nostic  capabilities  let  users  test 
and  pinpoint  problems  with 
memory,  video,  I/O,  the  key¬ 
board,  and  RS-232  and  parallel 
ports. 

“No  one  else  in  the  industry 
provides  such  built-in  diagnostics 


for  their  customers,”  Wassmann 
said.  “I  feel  the  equipment  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  that  itself,”  rather 
than  forcing  users  to  rely  on 
third-party  software  packages 
and  incurring  the  costs  associat¬ 
ed  with  them. 

Wassmann  said  the  VT-100 
emulation  capability  also  sets 
LANTerm  3  and  LANTerm  2  apart 
from  other  diskless  LAN  worksta¬ 
tions. 

LANTerm  3  comes  in  four 
models:  Model  CE,  with  color  vid¬ 
eo  graphics  adapter  (VGA)  dis¬ 
play  and  Ethernet  interface;  Mod¬ 
el  CA,  with  color  VGA  display  and 
Arcnet  interface;  Model  ME,  with 
monochrome  VGA  display  and 
Ethernet  interface;  and  Model 
MA,  with  monochrome  VGA  dis¬ 
play  and  Arcnet  interface. 

Models  CE  and  CA  cost 
$2,895;  Models  ME  and  MA  cost 
$2,495.  All  four  will  be  available 
in  February. 

LANterm  2  is  available  in  the 
same  four  configurations  as  LAN- 
Term  3  and  is  available  now. 
Models  CE  and  CA  cost  $2,395; 
Models  ME  and  MA  cost  $  1 ,995. 

Esprit  Systems  can  be  reached 
by  writing  to  2115  Ringwood 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95131,  or  by 
calling  (408)  954-9900.  □ 


To  get  information  on  products  or  services 
advertised  in  this  weeks  issue 
of  Network  World , 
see  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  5  9 
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Who  would’ve  thought  your  office  would  grow  this  fast.  Suddenly  you’re  taking  over  the  space  next  door.  And 
you  need  equipment  fast. 

THE  AT&T  CATALOG  can  help.  With  it,  you  can  get  almost  everything  your  office  needs.  Phones.  Computers. 
FAX  machines.  And  you  can  get  them  quickly.  Orders  can  even  be  shipped  within  24  hours.  What’s  more, 
AT&T’s  high-quality  installation  and  service  are  available  on  most  items  you  order  from  the  catalog. 

To  order  our  product  catalog  or  any  of  the  products  in  it,  just  call  us  at  1 800  635-8866,  and  watch 
your  growing  pains  disappear. 

THE  AT&T  CATALOG  OF  PRODUCTS 

Keep  a  good  thing  growing. 


Altai 

The  right  choice. 


©1989  AT&T 


USER  DEMANDS 


OPINIONS 


BY  JAMES  KOBIELUS 


Debunking  the 
myth  of  unlimited 
bandwidth 

You  just  can’t  repeal  the  “no  free  lunch”  law  of  economics. 
One  of  the  false  hopes  of  our  times  is  the  expectation  of 
unlimited  bandwidth  from  fiber  optics  and  other  technologies. 

Transmission  capacity  is  like  any  other  resource:  No  matter 
how  abundant  it  is,  there  are  some  very  real  costs  of  applying  it 
to  users’  needs.  Hard  choices  must  be  made  while  doling  out 
capacity  in  proportion  to  actual  requirements. 

This  problem  grows  ever  more  acute  with  the  spread  of 
local-  and  wide-area  networking.  Users  are  loading  all  types  of 
traffic  on  their  networks,  demanding  interoperability  and 
transparency  to  remote  resources,  and  expecting  the  respon¬ 
siveness  and  throughput  usually  associated  with  dedicated, 

channel-access,  host  connec¬ 
tions. 

Personal  computers  are  part¬ 
ly  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  They  have  transformed 
formerly  complacent  users  into 
speed  demons  who  expect  in¬ 
stantaneous  response  from  all 
on-line  services,  no  matter  how 
bandwidth-intensive. 

As  economists  point  out, 
scarcity  is  a  ceiling  on  which 
we’ll  always  hit  our  heads  be¬ 
cause  demands  have  a  nasty 
habit  of  rocketing  skyward.  All  resources  are  scarce. 

For  example,  water  covers  nearly  70%  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
but  that  hasn’t  put  a  crimp  in  the  markets  for  pumps,  pipelines 
and  Perrier.  All  these  “value-added”  cost  items  transform  this 
most  ubiquitous  substance  into  a  scarce  commodity  that  must  be 
parceled  out  judiciously. 

Of  course,  telecommunications  managers  don’t  need  to  be 
schooled  on  the  lesson  that  capacity  costs.  Transmission  circuits 
are  perhaps  the  major  cost  element  in  most  networks, 
accounting  for  25%  to  75%  of  recurring  costs.  Laying  excess 
bandwidth  far  in  advance  of  requirements  means  the  company 
is  flirting  with  Chapter  1 1 . 

What  managers  will  always  need  is  a  means  for  allocating 
bandwidth  among  competing  users.  If  unlimited  bandwidth  is 
beyond  our  reach,  “just-in-time”  or  “as  needed”  capacity  will 
have  to  do. 

Recent  introduction  of  fractional  T-l  services  is  very 
significant  in  this  regard.  Users  previously  had  to  take  their 
digital  bandwidth  in  56k  bit/sec  digital  data  service  or  1.544M 
bit/sec  T-l  chunks,  with  scarcely  any  middle  ground.  Fractional 
bandwidth  services  allow  for  a  more  precise  matching  of 
capacity  to  volume  over  particular  routes. 

Every  new  network  technology  brings  its  own  special 
bandwidth  allocation  scheme.  Virtual  networks,  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Networks,  Synchronous  Optical  Networks,  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface  LANs  and  wideband  packet-switching 
networks  are  the  industry’s  next  great  hopes  in  this  area. 
However,  none  of  these  technological  advances  come  cheap, 
and  all  are  —  or  all  will  be  —  employed  primarily  for 
internetworking. 

Under  these  technologies,  the  effective  bandwidth  arriving  at 
the  average  user’s  desktop  is  usually  but  a  trickle  of  the  great 
gulf  streams  flowing  at  the  wide-area  level.  Still,  this  often 
amounts  to  considerably  more  than  users  have  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  ISDN’s  64K  bit/sec  is  a  mighty  Mississippi  of 
throughput  compared  with  the  standard  2,400  bit/sec  dial-up 
modem  connection. 

It’s  great,  but  it’s  not  unlimited  bandwidth.  That’s  a  page 
from  science  fiction,  not  clear-eyed  network  management.  □ 

Kobielus  consults  on  information  technology  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 
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U  very  new  network 
technology  brings  its 
own  special  bandwidth 
allocation  scheme. 
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Don’t  let  history  repeat  itself 
in  the  high-bandwidth  arena 


Network  bandwidth  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  valuable  commod¬ 
ity  and  a  scarce  resource  (see 
“Debunking  the  myth  of  unlim¬ 
ited  bandwidth,”  this  page).  The 
more  bandwidth  there  is,  the 
more  applications  that  spring 
out  of  the  woodwork  to  use  it  all 
up  and  demand  still  more. 

Faster  switches  and  ever- 
greater  processing  power  in 
desktop  workstations  are  driv¬ 
ing  up  bandwidth  demands.  In 
addition,  users  are  beginning  to 
link  applications  that  use  ex¬ 
tremely  large  files  —  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing 
systems,  digital  image  proces¬ 
sors,  video  editing  systems  and 
multimedia  applications  — 
across  networks. 

Ultimately,  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  applications  that  make 
use  of  remote  procedure  call 
technology  will  support  what 
amounts  to  networked  parallel 
processing,  which  will  add  a 
large  amount  of  additional  traf¬ 
fic  to  already  burdened  net¬ 
works. 

In  local-area  networks,  it’s 
already  apparent  that  Ethernet, 
the  16M  bit/sec  token  ring  and 
even  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface  (FDDI)  are  too  little  too 
late  for  users  that  want  to  link 
the  types  of  applications  noted 
previously.  These  are  the  same 
users  that  are  finding  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
Primary  Rate  Interface,  T-l  and 
even  T-3  to  be  too  little  too  late 
for  their  wide-area  networks 
(WAN). 

Currently,  users  have  their 


hopes  pinned  on  emerging  high- 
bandwidth  standards.  They  need 
one  or  two  standards  that  apply 
to  all  of  their  networks,  whether 
local,  metropolitan  or  wide 
area. 

But  there  are  several  stan¬ 
dards  under  development  al¬ 
ready  —  FDDI  II,  Synchronous 
Optical  Network,  broadband 
ISDN  and  the  800M  bit/sec  high¬ 
speed  channel  —  and  there  will 
no  doubt  be  others. 


Users  are  likely  to 
get  a  welter  of 
competing  standards, 
each  of  which  will  exist 
in  multiple,  not-quite- 
compatible  variants. 

AAA 


Unfortunately,  what  users 
are  likely  to  get  is  a  welter  of 
competing  standards,  each  of 
which  will  exist  in  multiple,  not- 
quite-compatible  variants. 

Not  so,  you  say?  Just  look 
back  to  the  days  when  users  with 
large  X.25-based  packet-switch¬ 
ing  networks  had  to  maintain  as 
many  as  20  to  30  versions  of 
X.25  code  to  cover  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  so-called  standard  X.25  im¬ 
plementations  that  vendors 
showered  upon  the  market. 

Users  must  get  involved  now 


in  helping  to  define  standards 
for  high-bandwidth  networking. 
Otherwise,  they’ll  end  up  watch¬ 
ing  the  same  old  rerun  of  multi¬ 
ple,  incompatible  standard 
products  and  services,  this  time 
in  the  high-bandwidth  network¬ 
ing  arena. 

Considering  the  pace  at 
which  most  standards  commit¬ 
tees  move,  involvement  in  them 
may  not  seem  urgent,  but  it  is. 

Users  should  lobby  their  up¬ 
per  management  to  support 
their  participation  in  the  stan¬ 
dards  process.  For  those  who 
hope  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
evolution  of  standards  for  high- 
bandwidth  networking,  now  is 
the  time  to  make  your  desires 
known. 

Develop  a  corporate  position 
on  high-bandwidth  transmission 
standards  for  LANs  and  WANs, 
and  let  the  appropriate  stan¬ 
dards  committees  and  vendors 
know  about  it. 

And  let  vendors  know,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  you  won’t 
put  up  with  noncompliant  im¬ 
plementations  of  standards. 

The  standards  process  is  not 
a  spectator  sport. 

In  the  words  of  Michael  Ford, 
president  of  British  Telecom¬ 
munications,  Inc.  in  New  York, 
“You  can’t  just  be  the  one  who 
waits  until  the  end  and  says  yes 
or  no.” 

If  you  don’t  involve  yourself 
with  high-bandwidth  transmis¬ 
sion  standards  now,  you’ll  have 
no  one  but  yourself  to  blame  if 
those  standards  don’t  turn  out  to 
your  liking.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


Should  CNI  be  optional  for 
residential  subscribers? 


PRO: 


By  JACK  WATSON 

One  of  the  best  “Tele¬ 
toons”  to  run  in  Network 
World  depicted  the  devil 
saying  to  the  inventor  of  te¬ 
lemarketing,  “We  have  been  waiting  for  you.” 
That  cartoon  is  posted  on  the  walls  of  many  offices 
that  I  visit,  indicating  that  many  other  people  feel 
the  same  way  I  do:  With  the  number  of  unsolicited 
and  unwanted  calls  to  both  my  workshop/office 
and  my  home  rising  to  ridiculous  levels,  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  any  way  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  them, 
short  of  regularly  changing  numbers  or  doing 
without  phone  service. 

Making  calling  number  identification  (CNI) 
available  to  any  person  or  company  I  call  for  infor¬ 
mation  or  with  which  I  might  possibly  do  some 
business  will  only  add  to  the  number  of  people 
who  have  my  number  in  their  telemarketing  target 
lists.  When  I  go  into  a  store,  the  proprietor  does 
not  receive  my  name,  address  and  phone  number 
unless  I  choose  to  reveal  them.  When  I  subscribe  to 
a  publication  or  order  products  by  mail,  I  can  spe¬ 
cifically  request  that  my  name  not  be  included  in  a 
subscriber  list  that  is  offered  for  sale.  And  I  can 
request,  and  pay  extra  for,  an  unlisted  phone  num¬ 
ber  to  cut  down  on  calls  from  fund-raisers  for 
questionable  charities  and  from  pre¬ 
cious  metals  salespeople  who  like  to 
call  during  the  dinner  hour. 

CNI  offers  almost  no  benefits  to 
the  calling  party.  The  benfits  go  to 
the  party  being  called  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  to  businesses  that  can  turn 
your  onetime  call  into  months  or 
years  of  added  misery.  But  rather 
than  just  rail  against  all  use 
CNI,  here  is  a  proposal  that 
will  preserve  most  busi¬ 
ness  benefits  of  CNI  as 
well  as  residential  phone 
users’  privacy. 

CNI  works  only  with 
newer,  “smart”  digital 
switches.  Since  the  tele¬ 
phone  operating  compa¬ 
nies  know  the  difference 
between  business  lines 
and  residental  lines,  for 
which  they  already  charge  dif¬ 
ferently  for  the  same  services,  why 
not  use  this  information  as  the  starting  point  for 
controlling  the  use  of  CNI?  The  added  cost,  which 
would  be  mainly  for  new  software  for  the  switches, 
would  be  minimal. 

The  calling  number  of  all  business  lines  would 
be  available  to  any  called  party  —  business  or  resi- 

( continued  on  page  58) 

Jack  Watson  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  well- 
known  consultant  whose  clients  include  both 
large  businesses  using  calling  number  identifi¬ 
cation  and  telephone  operating  companies. 


CON: 


By  DANIEL  BRIERE 


their 


With  privacy  as 
chief  concern,  users  are 
threatening  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  calling  number 
identification  (CNI)  in  proceedings  around  the  na¬ 
tion.  Many  users  are  afraid  of  being  flooded  with 
unwanted  calls  or  having  their  phone  numbers 
sold  to  everyone  in  sight.  They  don’t  think  anyone 
has  a  right  to  their  number  unless  they  choose  to 
give  it  to  them. 

I  can  respect  privacy  but  within  limits.  As  hard 
as  I’ve  tried  to  be  sympathetic  to  anti-CNI  con¬ 
cerns,  I  can  only  see  them  as  an  attempt  by  a  small 
minority  to  hold  back  an  advance  that  has  clear 
benefits  to  the  vast  majority  of  communications 
users  in  the  U.S. 

These  privacy  issues  are  not  forward-looking 
and  are  naive  given  the  big  picture.  Most  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  against  CNI  are  ones  of  privilege,  not  ne¬ 
cessity  —  people  who,  for  professional  or  person¬ 
al  reasons,  do  not  want  their  numbers  disclosed. 
That  is  not  a  legitimate  reason  to  ban  CNI-based 
services  altogether. 

With  CNI-based  services,  the  benefits  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  detriments.  Consider  these  examples: 

■  A  child  who  can’t  remember  his  name  dials  your 
home  number  saying  his  mother  has 
stopped  breathing.  Since  your  num¬ 
ber  is  not  91 1  or  some  other  emer¬ 
gency  number,  what  can  you  do? 
Hang  up  and  call  the  police,  who  will 
take  ages  to  trace  the  call?  Tell  the 
child  to  call  911  and  wonder  if  he 
can  or  does?  Or  use  the  CNI  display 
on  your  phone  to  find  out  the  child’s 
number. 

■  You  are  repeatedly  harassed  by 
a  caller  who  says  he  watches  you 
all  the  time  and  will  attack  you 
the  next  time  he  gets  you  alone. 
With  CNI  or  call  tracing,  these  crimi¬ 
nals  can  be  tracked  down  by  analyz¬ 
ing  calling  patterns.  But  without 
CNI,  even  a  half-brain  will  be 
&  able  to  mask  his  actions. 

The  big  advantage  of  using 
CNI,  rather  than  call  tracing,  is 
that  CNI  is  automatic.  A  dis¬ 
traught  person  who  has  just  been 
subjected  to  a  harassing  call  mere¬ 
ly  has  to  write  down  a  number  and  not  worry  about 
punching  the  correct  buttons  on  the  phone  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  call  trace. 

For  those  who  think  they  own  their  phone  num¬ 
ber,  I  have  four  words,  “public  switched  telephone 
network,”  with  the  emphasis  on  the  “public.”  This 

( continued  on  page  56 ) 

Briere  is  president  of  TeleChoice,  Inc.,  a 
Manchester,  Conn.-based  telecommunications 
consulting  firm  specializing  in  long-distance 
services  and  intelligent  network  applications. 


IT’S  TIME  TO  TALK  TURKEY!  Now  that  you’ve  put  away  your  holiday  meal,  pick  up  a  pen 
and  write  an  opinion  column  for  Network  World. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and  between  600  and  900  words  in  length. 
Disk  or  modem  submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  one,  call  Steve  Moore,  features  editor,  at  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732,  or  fax 
your  idea  to  us  at  (508)  879-3167. 
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LETTERS 


Shifting  the  blame 

In  his  letter,  Alex  Lynch 
cites  some  valid  examples 
from  an  operating  company 
perspective  (“Key  to  cabling 
is  planning, "NW,  Nov.  13). 

He  shares  a  commonly  held 
view  with  other  operating 
company  personnel  that  if 
something  does  not  work  out, 
it’s  always  the  user’s  fault  for 
lack  of  input,  planning  or 
questions.  Many  phone  com¬ 
panies  are  the  first  to  deny 
any  problems  and  always 
point  the  finger  at  the  user  or 
other  vendor  in  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  network  problems. 

The  local  operating  compa¬ 
nies  change  their  tune  when  a 
user  decides  to  investigate  al¬ 
ternative  carriers  and  bypass 
technologies. 

For  example,  when  a  Chica¬ 
go  financial  institution  wanted 
a  diversified  route  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  from  a  downtown 
building,  they  were  quoted  an 
engineering  cost  of  $250,000. 
When  they  decided  to  look 
elsewhere  and  found  a  second 
local  carrier  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  alternate  route  as  part 
of  the  service,  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  changed  its  tune  and 
said  it  would  do  the  $250,000 


route-diversity  project  for 
free. 

So  much  for  the  well-worn 
argument  that  users  do  not 
want  to  pay  higher  rates  for 
diversification;  they  don’t 
have  to  when  there  is  compe¬ 
tition.  We  need  more  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  local  level  to  get 
rid  of  that  “take  it  or  leave  it” 
monopoly  mentality. 

James  Carlini 
President 
Carlini  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago 

CNI  for  corporate  gain 

I  must  take  serious  issue 
with  your  editorial  about  call¬ 
ing  number  identification 
(CNI)  (“Misplaced  privacy 
concerns  shouldn’t  hold  back 
CNI,”  NW,  Sept.  18).  Con¬ 
cerns  about  privacy  in  this  age 
are  never  misplaced.  We 

( continued  on  page  56 ) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
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Letters  may  be  edited  for 
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Effective 
user  advocacy 
is  the  force 
for  redefining 
today’s  telecom 
industry. 


The  time  is  right  for  users  to  reshape 

the  telecommunications  world.  The  1980s  have  seen  the  collapse  of  the 
established,  monolithic  structure  of  the  international  telecommunications 
industry.  The  demise  of  the  industry  structure,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
other  countries  —  such  as  the  U.K.  and,  to  some  extent,  Japan  and 
France  —  has  been  extensively  chronicled. 

In  essence,  large  telecommunications  service  providers  with  close  ties 
—  even  ownership  ties  —  to  their  governments  have  left  niches  for 
aggressive,  smaller  service  providers.  These  niches  have  been  widening 
as  more  competition  and  revenue  to  be  taxed  drives  a  wedge  between 
these  monopolistic  telecommunications  companies  and  their  protecting 
governments. 

( continued  on  page  30 ) 

Ahern  is  a  partner  specializing  in  telecommunications  law  with 
the  law  firm  of  Nixon ,  Hargrave,  Devans  and  Doyle  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


By  VERONICA  AHERN 


ILLUSTRATION  ®1989  MICHAEL  MCLAUGHLIN 
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IN  THEIR  IMAGE 


tion  is  to  harness  it.  How  does  a 
single  user  company  with  multi¬ 
national  telecommunications  re¬ 
quirements  affect  the  meeting  of 
those  requirements  by  a  variety 
of  foreign  service  providers?  How 
does  a  user  become  an  advocate? 

Join  the  club 

There  are  a  number  of  groups 
and  associations  that  may  be 
helpful  to  users  because  of  the 
skills,  expertise  and  organization 
they  bring  to  the  cause. 

Large  U.S.  users  are  likely  to 
be  familiar  with  the  International 
Communications  Association. 
Users  with  European  interests 
may  also  be  aware  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecommunication  Union 
(ITU),  which  provides  user  rep¬ 
resentation  before  worldwide 
standards  and  regulatory  bodies, 
as  well  as  information  on  techno¬ 
logical  and  standards  develop¬ 
ment. 

Individual  user  companies 
have  to  investigate  whether  join¬ 
ing  user  associations  may  be 
helpful.  However,  joining  an  as¬ 
sociation  is  no  substitute  for  real¬ 
ly  joining  “The  Club”  —  the  in¬ 
siders’  old-boy  network  of 
telecommunications  movers  and 
shakers. 

It’s  no  longer  entirely  true 
that  international  telecommuni¬ 
cations  is  controlled  —  or  worse, 
understood  —  by  a  few  select 
gentlemen  who  don’t  like  strang¬ 
ers.  But  it’s  not  entirely  untrue  ei¬ 
ther,  as  evidenced  by  a  recently 
published  report,  commissioned 
by  and  addressed  to  the  ITU. 

The  ITU’s  Report  of  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Group  on  Telecommunica¬ 
tion,  “The  Changing  Telecom¬ 
munications  Environment,”  con¬ 
tained  some  potentially  amusing 
conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  role  of  users.  The  re¬ 
port  is  schizophrenic  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  whether 
users  should  be  allowed  entry 
into  The  Club. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  report 
acknowledges  that  “the  ability  of 
users  to  specify  their  needs  for 
advanced  services  with  any  preci¬ 
sion  is  severely  limited.  This  un¬ 
certainty  creates  a  problem  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  apply  the  types  of 
planning  devices  traditionally 
used  by  telecommunications  ad¬ 
ministrations  to  forecast  de¬ 
mands.” 

Yet,  the  Advisory  Group  does 
not  specifically  recommend 
greater  user  involvement  in  the 
activities  of  the  ITU  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  as  a  reflection  of  the  nature 
of  the  organization,  the  Advisory 
Group  instead  recommends  that 
national  governments  take  on 
this  task. 

“Telecommunications  has 
now  become  pervasive  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  of  all  nations. 
There  are  now  a  variety  of  opera¬ 
tor^  and  users,  as  well  as  govern¬ 
mental  and  developmental  agen¬ 
cies,  that  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  ITU.  Therefore, 
national  governments  should  en¬ 
sure  that  their  representation  at 
the  ITU  reflects  adequately  the 
( continued  on  page  56 ) 


(continued from  page  29) 

Typically,  such  competitors 
are  limited  to  the  provision  of 
services  that  are  not  basic  —  that 
is,  not  voice  telephony  service. 
But  however  limited,  this  process 
of  change,  called  liberalization, 
has  begun  to  infect  most  devel¬ 
oped  countries. 

Why?  What  has  caused  the 
spread  of  the  concept  of  liberal¬ 
ization?  Like  most  political  and 
structural  matters,  many  factors 


play  a  part.  The  three  most  often 
cited  are: 

■  Advances  in  technology,  which 
make  access  to  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  and  facilities  more 
widely  available. 

■  Power  and  influence  of  the  af¬ 
fected  governments  in  proselytiz¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  industrial  liberal¬ 
izations. 

■  User  requirements. 

The  conventional  wisdom 
among  students  and  scholars  of 


international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  is  that  the  last  of  these 
items,  user  requirements,  is  the 
dominant  factor. 

But  why  does  growth  of  de¬ 
mand  result  in  such  dramatic 
structural  changes  in  an  industry 
that,  for  reasons  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  any  user  requirement? 
It’s  not  just  a  matter  of  needing 
more  facilities. 

Users  demand  not  merely 


more  facilities,  but  cost-efficient 
facilities  over  which  they  can  ex¬ 
ercise  control  and  about  which 
they  have  some  degree  of  choice. 

These  user  demands  have 
been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
collapse  of  the  old,  monolithic 
structure  of  the  international 
telecommunications  industry. 
This  is  the  catalyst  for  liberaliza¬ 
tion. 

Obviously,  having  identified 
this  force,  the  irresistible  inclina- 


*  Pending  FCC  approval.  ©  1989  Hughes  Communications 


Hughes’  New  Ku-Band 
Fleet  Has  Businesses 
Everywhere  Looking  Up 

Hughes  Communications  is  expand¬ 
ing  into  Ku-band  satellite  services,  and 
that’s  good  news  for  your  business. 

Hughes’  acquisition*  of  IBM’s  Satellite 
Transponder  Leasing  Corporation  gives  us 
a  powerful  and  immediate  Ku-band  pres¬ 
ence  to  complement  our  existing  C-band 
services.  With  two  Ku-band  satellites 
operational,  and  one  more  to  be  launched 
next  June,  we  can  now  meet  any  satellite 
communication  requirement  you  have. 

Our  new  Ku-band  service  has  appli¬ 
cations  for  network-quality  broadcasting 
and  business  video,  VSAT  networks  and 
SCPC  services,  and  newsgathering  and 
backhaul  transmissions.  This  entry  into 
Ku-band  services  shows  once  again  that 
Hughes  responds  to  our  customers’  busi¬ 
ness  and  technical  requirements  with 
unmatched  imagination.  And  Hughes  will 
launch  more  Ku-band  birds  in  the  future, 
insuring  unparalleled  flexibility,  as  well  as 
back-up  and  in-orbit  protection. 

With  our  growing  capabilities  in  both 
C-band  and  Ku-band,  Hughes  is  the  com¬ 
pany  of  choice  for  satellite  services.  So  if 
you’re  searching  for  that  special  combina¬ 
tion  of  reliable  technology  and  innovative 
solutions  to  your  communications  needs, 
call  us  at  1-800-232-8728.  Your  business 
will  start  looking  up. 


WE  MAKE  IDEAS  HAPPEN.® 

HUGHES 

COMMUNICATIONS 


HUGHES 


Subsidiary  of  GM  Hughes  Electronics 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
office  service.  It  is  in  the  local 
telephone  companies’  interest  to 
assuage  fears  regarding  disasters 
in  the  local  loop;  if  they  don't,  us¬ 
ers  may  choose  to  bypass  them 
and  connect  directly  with  long¬ 
distance  carriers. 

There  are  five  basic  levels  to 
consider  for  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
covery  evaluation  and  planning 
when  insulating  a  private  branch 
exchange  from  outside  disasters. 
These  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  accompanying  article  “Levels 
of  disaster  and  recovery”  and  il¬ 
lustrations  on  page  34. 

Disaster  planning  elements 

There  is  more  to  the  process 
than  just  technical  recovery, 
however.  An  integrated  disaster 

Briere  is  president  of  Tele- 
Choice,  Inc.,  a  Manchester, 
Conn,  based  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  long-distance 
competitive  analysis  and  net¬ 
work  design.  Walton  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Walton  &  Walton  Asso¬ 
ciates/Communications  Con¬ 
sultants  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a 
telecommunications  consult¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  in  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  and  network  de¬ 
sign. 

Your  company’s 
best  defense 
against  fires, 
cable  cuts  and 
acts  of  God  is 
to  implement  a 
good  disaster 
recovery  plan 
—  today. 


plan  that  covers  all  aspects  of 
communications,  including  order 
entry,  product  dispatching  and 
general  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  must  be  put  in  place.  Nearly 
all  departments  within  the  aver¬ 
age  organization  use  telecom¬ 
munications  to  some  degree. 
Thus,  a  viable  plan  must  consider 
these  various  needs  to  meet  a  cri¬ 
sis  situation  effectively  (see  “A 
case  study  in  disaster  recovery,” 
page  52). 

The  following  is  a  general 
step-by-step  guide  to  establishing 
a  contingency  plan  for  your  tele¬ 
phone  system. 

It  takes  into  account  many  of 
the  technical  concepts,  as  well  as 
the  human  side  of  recovery  plan¬ 
ning:  training  people  and  re¬ 
hearsing  the  plan  as  it  was  de¬ 
signed. 

■  Step  1:  Set  up  a  disaster 
team.  This  should  consist  of  ma¬ 
jor  department  personnel  and 
building  and  maintenance  peo¬ 
ple.  An  important  point:  Pick 
people  who  will  be  available  for 
planning.  Managers  who  travel  a 
great  deal  are  not  good  choices. 

Pick  people  with  company 
depth  as  well.  A  manager  who  has 
worked  in  four  or  five  depart¬ 
ments  may  have  more  to  contrib¬ 
ute  than  one  who  has  worked  in 
only  one  department.  Attitudes 
are  very  important  in  selecting 
team  members.  Choose  people 
who  realize  the  importance  of  a 
disaster  plan. 

■  Step  2:  Determine  the  types 
of  disasters  for  which  you 
are  planning.  Concentrate  spe¬ 
cifically  on  what  is  most  likely  to 
happen  within  your  particular 
geographical  area  and  to  your 
particular  system. 

For  example,  to  companies  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Midwest,  tornadoes 
and  floods  typically  present  more 
of  a  concern  than  earthquakes.  If 
your  firm  doesn’t  rely  much  on 
long-distance  traffic,  then  you 
might  not  want  to  plan  explicitly 
for  long-distance  carrier  outages, 
but  rather  on  failure  of  local  tele¬ 
phone  company  equipment. 

Take  into  account  how  the  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  company  has  dealt 
with  similar  disasters  in  the  past. 


Ask  them  what  their  line-loading 
policies  are  for  certain  disasters. 

For  instance,  during  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  earthquake  in 
October,  local  and  long-distance 
carriers  blocked  calls  into  the  di¬ 
saster  area  to  keep  lines  open  for 
residents  to  call  out.  A  disaster 
plan  that  maintains  inbound  800 
lines  in  this  area  would  be  worth¬ 
less  if  the  long-distance  carrier  is 
blocking  the  calls. 

Instead,  inbound  calls  should 
be  rerouted  to  offices  that  would 
not  be  affected  by  an  earthquake. 
■  Step  3:  Identify  key  loca¬ 
tions  and  functions  to  be  re¬ 
stored.  Determine  which  lines 
are  critical  to  your  firm  —  where 
the  telecommunications  hot 
spots  are  within  your  company. 

Any  company  has  essential  ar¬ 
eas:  customer  service,  order  en¬ 
try,  key  decision-making  centers. 
A  contingency  plan  has  to  rank 


the  importance  of  communi¬ 
cations  to  these  areas  —  rev¬ 
enue-generating  or  not. 

Often,  this  task 
can  be  a  political  as 
well  as  practical  chore.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  balance  potentially 
unrealistic  expectations  of  plan¬ 
ners  and  decision  makers  with 
the  economics  of  reality. 

One  of  our  clients  requested  a 
plan  for  total  restoral  capability 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  The 
result  was  a  backup  facility  plan 
using  four  T-l  lines. 

When  the  client  learned  how 
much  this  plan  would  cost,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  focus  on  what  was  really 
important.  Eight  plans  later,  the 
company  was  down  to  a  dial-up 
plan  with  9.6K  bit/sec  circuits,  a 
much  more  economical  and  real¬ 
istic  scheme. 

■  Step  4:  Determine  time  tol- 

( continued  on  page  34 ) 
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How  we  helped  improve  the  performance  of  the  new  BMW. 


There’s  a  sleek  new  shape  on  the  landscape.  A  gleaming  testament  to  the  fine  art  of 
engineering.  It’s  the  new  North  American  headquarters  of  BMW.  But  like 

all  things  BMW,  the  real  power  lies  under  the  hood.  At  the  heart  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  system— the  9751  CBX  from  ROLM.  Why  ROLM,  of  all  the  systems  they  could 
have  chosen?  It  began  with  a  set  of  expectations.  A  voice  message  system  that 
was  simple  to  use.  IiI'IHiiI  An  installation  that  wasn’t  a  nightmare.  Service  and 
support  they  could  count  on.  All  the  things  they  assumed  they  could  get  anywhere. 
But  which,  surprisingly,  only  one  company  had:  ROLM.  The  installation  went  so 
smoothly  that  BMW’s  normal,  efficient  operations  never  hit  a  bump.  M'lflnl  On  the 
first  day  in  the  new  building,  every  phone  had  dial  tone,  every  computer  display  was 
aglow.  Before  long,  PhoneMail  had  become  an  everyday  part  of  doing  business, 
from  the  board  room  to  the  mail  room.  But  even  with  all  this,  a  feature  that  wasn’t 
even  on  their  list  of  expectations  turned  out  to  be  the  clinching  factor:  ROLM’s 
association  with  IBM.  This  combined  expertise  in  voice  and  data  offered  benefits 
no  one  else  could  match.  nnrliii  Voice/data  integration,  up-to-the-minute  solu¬ 
tions  and  a  solid  link  for  the  long  term.  A  long  term  that  includes  the  technology 
of  Siemens,  a  world  leader  in  ISDN.  These  days,  there’s  a  new  standard 
of  performance  at  BMW.  You’ll  find  it  parked  on  every  desk:  ROLM.  ri'iniii 


An  IBM  and  Siemens  Company.  1-800-624-8999,  ext.  235 


BMW's  use  of  ROLM  and  IBM's  products  does  not  constitute  an  official  endorsement.  ©  1989  ROLM  Company. 


PLAN  FOR  THE  WORST 


There  are  five  levels  of  recov¬ 
ery  evaluation  and  planning 
when  insulating  a  private  branch 
exchange  from  outside  disasters 
(see  Figure  1,  this  page).  These 
recovery  levels  are: 

■  Level  1  —  a  feeder  cable  out¬ 
age  from  your  nearest  demarca¬ 
tion  point. 

■  Level  2  —  an  outage  of  the 
serving  central  office  in  the  area. 

■  Level  3  —  an  outage  of  one  of 
the  intermediate  local  access  and 
transport  area  switching  offices 
on  the  path  to  the  carrier  point  of 
presence  (POP). 

■  Level  4  —  an  outage  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  serving  the  carrier’s 
POP. 

■  Level  5  —  an  outage  of  the  car¬ 
rier  POP. 

The  levels  of  outage  that  occur 
the  most  frequently  are  Levels  1 
and  2.  Either  of  these  two  condi¬ 
tions  deprive  your  PBX  and  data 
center  of  network  connectivity 
and  central  office  dial  tone.  With¬ 
out  outside  dial  tone,  you  cannot 
dial  an  operator  or  an  equal  ac¬ 
cess  number  to  get  to  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  carrier,  and  they  cannot 
dial  you.  You  are  effectively  shut 
down. 

Disaster  recovery  Levels  3,  4 
and  5  are  of  varying  significance, 
depending  on  the  sophistication 
of  your  area’s  local  and  long-dis¬ 
tance  carrier  networks.  Some 
metropolitan  areas  have  redun¬ 
dant  paths  for  breaks  between 
your  serving  central  office  and 
the  carrier  POP.  But  many  local 
areas  don’t,  and  if  there  is  an 
emergency  in  the  carrier  POP  and 
your  carrier  isn’t  AT&T,  chances 
are  there  isn’t  another  access 
point  within  your  LATA. 

Levels  1  and  2 

A  primary  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  local  telephone 
company  should  be  creating  a 
second  cable  route  from  the  serv¬ 
ing  central  office  to  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  location.  Plans  can  range 
from  routing  lines  over  another 
set  of  telephone  poles  to  digging 
new  service  trenches  for  cables. 

A  second  key  point  to  discuss 
is  arranging  for  a  second  central 
office  to  provide  an  alternate  seg¬ 
ment  of  your  local  dial-tone  ser¬ 
vice  —  both  direct-inward  dial 
and  direct-outward  dial  (DOD) 
lines. 

There  are  several  ways  to  ac- 

( continued  from  page  31) 
erance  to  outages.  How  long 
can  your  company  operate  with 
limited  or  no  communications? 
More  than  likely,  some  functions 
will  be  more  tolerant  to  outages 
than  others.  Some  emergencies 
will  only  affect  portions  of  the 
company. 

Also  consider  the  image  of 
your  firm,  especially  to  potential 
customers.  While  your  company 
may  be  able  to  function  without 
telephone  service  for  weeks,  this 


Levels  of  disaster  and  recovery 


Serving  central 
office 


Five  levels  of  disaster 

Figure  1 

Local  exchange  carrier 
intermediate  switching  i 


t  HIU  pioiinwo  iK  ,  — 

ilium  i  n|  V 

TTT  PBX 

^  Manhole 


Premises  feeder 
cable 


POP  serving 
central  office 


Carrier  POP 


Level  . 

ra*«B1  An  outage  in  the  feeder  cable,  An  outage  in  the 

2  An  outage  in  the  serving 
central  office. 

3  An  outage  in  one  of  the 
LATA  switching  centers. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


central  office  serving  the 
carrier's  point  of  presence. 

1  5  An  outage  in  the  carrier's 
POP. 


complish  this.  The  objective  is  to 
split  DOD  trunk  lines  so  that 
some  of  the  circuits  go  to  one  cen¬ 
tral  office  and  the  rest  go  to  an¬ 
other  central  office.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  within  the  PBX  will  sort  out 
the  routing. 

Establishing  such  multiple 
central  office  routing  as  part  of 
daily  operations  is  a  veiy  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  disaster  recovery 
planning.  If  you  use  the  routes 
daily,  then  you  know  it  works; 
that  element  of  the  recovery  plan 
becomes  a  known  entity,  and 
your  staff  becomes  familiar  with 
it. 

Remember  that  outgoing  DOD 
trunks  are  capable  of  two-way 
traffic,  even  though  they  are  typi¬ 
cally  used  just  for  outgoing  calls. 
During  an  emergency,  the  incom¬ 
ing  path  can  easily  be  activated 
for  inbound  calls. 

Using  DOD  in  this  manner  re¬ 
quires  practice  and  preparation 
on  the  user’s  part.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  one  aspect  of  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  that  cannot  be  integrated  into 
day-to-day  operations;  it  must  be 
tested  separately. 

The  testing  is  fairly  straight¬ 
forward.  Most  central  offices  do 
not  require  any  changes  to  re¬ 
verse  the  direction  of  a  DOD  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  user’s  PBX  does  require 
some  software  changes,  howev¬ 
er.  To  test,  make  the  appropriate 
changes  and  establish  a  pseudo 


could  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  its  image  as  people  try  to  call 
and  can’t  get  through.  While  in¬ 
tangible,  a  lost  image  can  be  as 
important  as  lost  sales. 

■  Step  5:  Perform  an  equip¬ 
ment  needs  evaluation.  Check 
out  the  physical  layout  and  the 
electronics  involved  with  these 
different  areas.  Your  contingency 
plan  must  deal  not  only  with  rees¬ 
tablishing  communications  but 
also  —  in  the  case  of  a  physical 
disaster  such  as  a  fire  or  explo- 


trunk  group  of  converted  DOD 
lines.  Then  dial  each  one  and 
make  sure  calls  can  be  completed 
into  your  system. 

Rerouting  for  recovery 

The  combination  of  the  above 
two  plans  provides  for  recovery 
of  dial  tone,  thwarting  the  first 
two  levels  of  disaster  outlined  in 
Figure  1 .  This  procedure  will  at 
least  get  the  company  back  in 
touch  with  the  world  aqd  vice 
versa. 

The  other  three  levels  deal 
with  network  recovery.  These 
may  be  addressed  through  sever¬ 
al  means,  again  depending  on  the 
degree  of  preparedness  to  be 
built  into  the  system. 

Figure  2  on  this  page  shows  a 
possible  alternative  routing 
scheme.  Dial-tone  recovery  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  an  alternate 
path  to  a  foreign  central  office. 
From  that  point  on,  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  company  provides  a  sec¬ 
ond  route  to  the  carrier  POP  to 
avoid  any  Level  3  disasters.  Level 
4  and  5  disasters  are  covered  by 
the  arrangement  of  a  T-l  connec¬ 
tion  to  another  carrier’s  serving 
central  office  and  POP. 

This  design  uses  digital  cross- 
connect  service  (DCS)  from  the 
local  telephone  companies.  DCS 
allows  the  user  to  configure  lines 
remotely  in  the  event  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  A  customer-controlled  re- 


sion  —  with  moving  personnel 
and  equipment.  Neither  has  to  be 
a  major  undertaking. 

Establish  plans  for  each  of  the 
functions  affected,  but  be  sure 
they  all  integrate  well  into  an 
overall  disaster  plan. 

■  Step  6:  Route  around  line 
outages.  Develop  a  plan  that 
considers  problems  with  your  lo¬ 
cal  or  long-distance  carrier. 

This  is  where  the  five  levels  of 
recovery  planning  come  into 
play.  Look  at  rerouting  local  and 


configuration  terminal  or  per¬ 
sonal  computer  can  be  collocated 
with  the  PBX  to  reroute  traffic. 

Every  user  company  should 
develop  business  relationships 
with  at  least  two  carriers  to  in¬ 
crease  network  recoverability. 
Typically,  the  split  of  traffic  be¬ 
tween  the  two  carriers  is 
80%/20%  or  90%/10%.  The 
user,  therefore,  retains  two 
methods  of  communications  for 
quick  rerouting  in  emergencies. 

While  the  use  of  two  carriers 
may  cause  the  loss  of  some  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiencies  and  create 
some  billing  or  network  manage¬ 
ment  difficulties,  these  are  some¬ 
what  offset  by  gains  in  peace  of 
mind,  network  flexibility  and  in¬ 
creased  bargaining  power  with 
each  carrier.  On  the  whole,  you 
are  better  off  with  two  carriers. 

In  our  example,  24  circuits 
come  from  Carrier  A’s  POP  into 
the  DCS.  Twelve  of  these  circuits 
are  sent  through  the  T-l  line  to 
the  central  office  serving  Carrier 
B’s  POP,  to  be  sent  over  Route  B. 


long-distance  circuits  through 
different  central  offices.  Your  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  company  represen¬ 
tative  can  help  determine  the 
costs  to  diversify  routing  of  your 
circuits. 

In  some  cases,  diverse  routing 
can  be  installed  at  minimal  cost 
to  the  customer,  depending  on 
available  cabling  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  the  custom¬ 
er  premises  within  the  wire  cen¬ 
ter. 

Customers  whose  facilities  are 


The  same  is  true  for  the  DCS  in 
Carrier  B’s  serving  central  office. 
The  user  is  covered  for  a  disaster 
in  either  POP  and  in  either  serv¬ 
ing  central  office. 

Thus,  any  of  the  following 
could  occur: 

■  Part  or  all  of  the  traffic  could  be 
sent  over  Route  B  if  a  Level  3  out¬ 
age  occurs. 

■  Part  or  all  of  the  traffic  could  be 
routed  through  the  central  office 
serving  Carrier  B’s  POP  if  a  Level 
4  disaster  hits  the  primary  serv¬ 
ing  office. 

■  Part  or  all  of  the  traffic  could  be 
routed  to  Carrier  B’s  POP  if  a  Lev¬ 
el  5  outage  occurs  in  Carrier  A’s 
POP. 

We  say  part  or  all  of  the  traffic 
because  you.  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  all  of  your  traffic  in  an 
emergency,  depending  on  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  channels  on  Routes 
A  and  B.  But  at  least  you’ll  have 
half  of  your  traffic  operating  nor¬ 
mally  at  all  times. 

—  Daniel  Briere 
andL.  Thomas  Walton 


located  near  wire  center  bound¬ 
aries  often  have  no  problem  se¬ 
curing  routing  through  more 
than  one  central  office;  however, 
users  near  the  middle  of  a  wire 
center  may  face  some  construc¬ 
tion  fees  to  get  diversity.  One  way 
these  costs  can  be  reduced  is  by 
teaming  with  other  companies  in 
your  building  and  developing  a 
shared  backup  system. 

Also  look  at  alternate  forms  of 
communications  within  your 
( continued  on  page  32 ) 


Implemented  five-level  disaster  recovery 

Figure  2 

In  the  event  of  an  outage  along  either  Route  A  or  Route  B,  the  unaffected  i 
provides  network  backup  and  recovery  capabilities  at  all  five  levels  of  outage. 
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Local  exchange  carrier 
intermediate  switching 
centers  B 


DCS  -  Digital  cross-connect  service 

DCS  access  is  through  dial-up  lines. 

CCR  -  Customer-controlled  reconfiguration 

SOURCE:  TELECHOICE,  INC.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 
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A  VSAT  in 


your  future 

By  PHILIP  ARST 


VSAT  network  services  have  become 
widely  available  over  the  past  few  years 
and  are  bringing  the  benefits  of  private  sat¬ 
ellite  nets  to  both  large  and  small  network 
operations. 

In  the  past,  very  small  aperture  termi¬ 
nal  networks  were  procured  primarily  by 
large  companies  with  specialized  data 
communications  staffs.  In  many  instances, 
these  companies  had  to  be  prepared  to 
own  and  operate  their  own  hub,  or  master 
station.  The  economics  of  this  approach 
and  the  newness  of  the  technology  limited 
VSAT  growth. 

However,  major  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  VSAT  industry  over  the  past 
few  years.  No  longer  the  province  of  a  few 
major  manufacturers  and  carriers  serving 
a  few  large  customers,  it  now  comprises  a 
dozen  VSAT  service  providers  offering  a 
variety  of  national  and  regional  services. 

Own  your  own  VAN 

Using  a  VSAT  net  is  like  owning  a  pri¬ 
vate  packet-switching  network  that  runs 
over  your  own  dedicated  long-distance 
and  local  channel  facilities.  No  longer  will 
you  need  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  and  no  longer  will  you 
need  to  develop  a  complete,  “start  from 

Arst  is  president  of  Communication 
Strategies  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Cupertino, 
Calif. -based  consulting  firm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  very  small  aperture  terminal  and 
hybrid  terrestrial  networks. 


scratch”  network  design. 

The  VSAT  services  industry  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  large  number  of  hubs  which  the 
service  providers  own  and  operate  for  mul¬ 
tiple  customers.  This  practice,  known  as 
shared  hub  operation,  benefits  all  sizes  of 
network  users,  saving  them  the  expense  of 
owning  and  operating  a  large  and  costly 
hub  to  serve  only  their  own  needs.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  hub  proliferation  is  shown  in 
the  figure  on  page 
48. 

With  VSAT  net¬ 
work  service  widely 
available  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  carriers  and 
service  providers 
(see  chart  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  37), 
what  should  you 
look  for  w'hen 
choosing  one? 

Your  network 
size  and  need  for 
customized  services  and  reports  should 
drive  your  initial  choice.  If  you  have  more 
than  100  locations,  then  just  about  every 
vendor  in  the  industry  will  be  interested  in 
providing  sendees  for  you.  However,  if  you 
have  fewer  locations,  some  of  the  large 
carriers  will  implement  your  system  them¬ 
selves,  while  others  will  refer  you  to  a 
small  sendee  provider. 

Additionally,  if  you  have  more  than  sev- 
( continued  on  page  47) 


CHART • GUIDE 


A  Network  World  Buyer’s 
Guide  chart  listing  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  variety  of  VSAT 
services  begins  on  page  37. 


No  longer  just  for  large  users,  VSATs 
offer  a  range  of  national  and  regional 
services  to  operations  of  all  sizes. 


AreVbu  A  Proving  Ground 
For  V)ur  International 
Long  Distance  Company? 


Why  should  your  network 
somebody  else’s  learning  experience 
At  AT&T,  we’ve  been  managing 
the  largest  international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  for  more  than  60  years. 

We  have  more  direct  links  from  the  U.S. 
to  overseas  locations  than  anyone  else, 
period. 

So  when  we  take  on  your  com¬ 
pany’s  private  network  we  have  the  ca¬ 
pabilities,  knowledge  and  know-how 
to  do  the  job  right. 


yout 


ork  with  you  to  recom- 
right  system  or  service  to  meet 
.  And  whether  it’s  managing 
basic  transmission  or  designing  a  global 
digital  network,  the  AT&T  Worldwide 
Intelligent  Network  ensures  that  your  ap¬ 
plication  will  run  smoothly. 

So  call  the  AT&T  International  Re¬ 
sponse  Center  at  1  800  448-8600. 

And  work  with  a  company  that  al¬ 
ready  has  a  wealth  of  experience,  instead 
of  one  in  search  of  it. 


©  1989  AT&T 
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VSAT  service  providers  (continued  on  page  48) 


Company 

Service 

Shared  hub 
locations 

Disaster 
recovery 
backup  hub 
locations 

Private  hub 
conversion 
option 

Voice 

capability 

Video 

uplink 

service 

Remote  net 
manage¬ 
ment 
console 

Supplier  of 

VSAT 

hardware 

Satellite 
support 
furnished  via 

Alaska  and 

Hawaii 

coverage 

Satellite 

frequency 

band 

Outbound/ 
inbound 
satellite 
data  rates 
(bit/ sec) 

Data  protocols 
supported 

Special  services 

AvData  Systems,  Inc. 

Atlanta 

(404)  523-2848 

AvData 

Atlanta, 

Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Atlanta, 

Birmingham 

Yes 

Special 

order 

Planned 

Monitor, 

control 

NEC 

Leased 

transponder 

SCPC, 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

56K/56K 

SDLC, BSC 

3270, 

asynchronous, 
X.25,  Burroughs 
Poll/Select 

Full  end-to-end  data 
communications 
network  solutions; 
net  design, 
implementation  and 
operation 

Computer  Power,  Inc. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(904)  350-0270 

CPI 

Datanet 

Jacksonville 

Carlstadt, 

N.J. 

(Comdisco, 

Inc.) 

Yes 

Conversa¬ 

tional; 

conference 

None 

Monitor 

HNS 

Leased 

transponder 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

512K/128K 

SDLC, BSC, 
HASP,  Physical 
Unit  4/Physical 
Unit  4, 

asynchronous, 

X.25 

Data,  voice  and 
video;  complete  net 
management 
included;  satellite 
and  terrestrial 
support  of  front-end 
processor 

Contel  ASC 

Rockville,  Md. 
(301)251-8453 

Data 

Messenger 

Network 

Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Spring  Creek, 
N.Y. 

Yes 

Special 

order 

No 

Monitor 

Contel  ASC 

Owned 

satellite 

SCPC, 

Transponder 

footprint 

C 

153.6K/ 

1 ,200  and 
9.6K 

SDLC,  X.25,  X.25 
with 

asynchronous 
PAD,  Burroughs 
Poll/Select, 
SCADA, 
Programmed 
Airlines 
Reservation 
System,  BSC 
3270,  BSC  3780 

Site  licensing;  in- 
house  field  service; 
net  design  and 
optimization 

Data 

Messenger 

3000 

New  York, 
Mountain 
View, 
Charlotte, 

N.C., 

Washington, 

D.C. 

Planned 

Yes 

Special 

order 

Yes 

Monitor 

Contel  ASC 

Owned 

multiple 

satellites 

SCPC 

Ku 

56K/256K, 

56K/64K 

SDLC,  X.25, 

BSC, 

asynchronous 

In-house  installation 
and  maintenance; 
PC-based 
enhancements;  24- 
hour  monitoring 

Cylix  Communications 
Corp. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
(901)761-1177 

Cylix 

Memphis 

None 

Yes 

No 

Special 

order 

Monitor, 

control 

Comstream 

Leased 

transponder 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

56K/56K 

SNA  SDLC 

Mini-hub  on 
customer  premises 
with  support  by 

Cylix;  full  diagnostics 

GTE  Spacenet  Corp. 
McLean,  Va. 

(703)  848-1370 

Skystar 

Chicago, 

New  York, 
Houston,  Los 
Angeles, 
Minneapolis 

All  other 
shared  hubs 

Yes 

Special 

order 

Yes 

Control, 

monitor 

NEC 

Owned 

multiple 

satellites 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

56K/56K 

X27,  X37880 
BSC,  asynchro¬ 
nous,  SNA  SDLC, 
BSC  3270,  BSC 
2780/3780, 
CCITT  1984 

X.25,  Burroughs 
Poll/Select 

Combined 

data/video; 

retail/banking 

specialities 

Hughes  Network 

Systems 

Germantown,  Md. 
(301)428-5500 

ISBN 

New  York, 

Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis, 
Carlstadt, 

N.J.  (planned) 

Germantown 

Yes 

Conversa¬ 

tional 

Yes 

Control, 

monitor 

HNS 

Owned 

multiple 

satellites 

SCPC; 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

512K/128K 

SDLC,  HASP, 
BSC  3270,  Tinet, 
X.25, 

asynchronous 

X.3  PAD,  bit 
transparent 

Operation/ 
monitoring  of 
dedicated  hubs  on 
customer  premises; 
combined  data, 
voice,  video 
networks 

Nova-Net 

Communications,  Inc. 
Englewood,  Colo. 

(303)  799-0990 

Ku  Band 

Dallas/Fort 

Worth; 

Atlanta; 

Denver; 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

All  other 
shared  hubs 

Yes 

Special 

order 

Yes 

Control, 

monitor 

NEC  ' 

Special  order 

SCPC; 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

56K/56K 

Asynchronous, 
BSC,  SNA/SDLC, 
X.25,  HDLC 

24-hour  monitoring; 
SCADA;  multiple 
VSAT  integration; 
mini-hubs 

C-Band 

Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Mountain 

View 

No 

No 

No 

Monitor 

Contel  ASC 

Special  order 

SCPC; 

Transponder 

footprint 

C 

19.2K/ 

1 ,200  and 
9.6K 

SDLC, 

asynchronous 

SCADA;  integration 
of  multiple  VSAT 
services;  24-hour 
monitoring  of  service 

LSAT 

Washington, 

D.C.; 

Montrose, 

Colo. 

(planned) 

None 

No 

No 

No 

Monitor 

HNS 

Leased 

service 

None 

L 

1,200/ 

15.625K 

Asynchronous 

Remote  monitor; 
hybrid  nets  with  data 
via  Ku-,  C-band, 
terrestrial 

Pittsburgh  Int’l  Teleport 

Pittsburgh 

(800)  634-6530 

Flex-Net 

Pittsburgh 

Planned 

Yes 

Conversa¬ 
tional;  other 

Yes 

Monitor 

(planned) 

HNS 

Leased 

transponder 

SCPC 

Ku 

512K/128K 

All  HNS 

supported 

protocols 

Video  turnkey;  full 
net  management;  full 
service  satellite 
networks 

Racal-Milgo 

SkyNetworks 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

(704)  377-2232 

SkyNet¬ 

works 

Charlotte, 

Duncan, 

S.C.,  Omaha, 
Neb., 
Delaware, 
Ohio 

Charlotte 

Yes 

Special 

order 

Yes 

Control, 

monitor 

NEC 

Leased 

transponder 

SCPC; 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

56K/56K 

SDLC,  BSC, 
asynchronous 
(X.3)  X.25, 
Burroughs 
Poll/Select 

On-demand  T-1  with 
disaster  recovery; 
interactive,  batch 
data  networks 

Scientific-Atlanta,  Inc. 
Melbourne,  Fla. 

(407)  255-3000 

Skylink  25 

Melbourne, 

Atlanta,  Los 

Angeles, 

Stamford, 

Conn. 

(planned) 

Atlanta; 

Melbourne 

Yes 

Special 

order 

Planned 

Control, 

monitor 

Scientific- 

Atlanta 

Leased 

transponder 

SCPC; 

Transponder 

footprint 

Ku 

56K/56K 

SDLC, 

asynchronous, 
X.25,  SCADA 

24-hour  net  support, 
full  disaster 
recovery;  hybrid 
nets;  enterprise  nets; 
video  support 

Disaster  recovery  backup  hub  location  =  When  a  city  is  named,  backup  service  is  offered  only  from  that  location.  The  designator '  ‘All  other  shared  hubs”  means  that  backup  services  are  available  from  all  of  the  vendors' 

shared  hub  locations. 

Voice  capability  =  Conversational  voice  service  is  a  product  intended  for  WATS-type  replacement.  Conference  service  is  a  product  that  is  suitable  for  group  conferencing. 

Video  uplink  service  =  All  VSAT s  are  capable  of  receiving  video  broadcast  on  the  same  satellite.  Vendors  that  offer  this  service  will  uplink  these  broadcasts  on  their  own  equipment  rather  than  via  a 
separate  facility. 

Remote  net  management  console  =  Permits  customers  to  monitor  their  traffic  via  a  remote  display  console  or  control  their  private  network  traffic  operations. 

Satellite  capacity  =  Some  vendors  supply  satellite  capacity  via  owned  transponders,  whole  satellites  or  multiple  owned  satellites.  Others  supply  capacity  that  they  have  under  long-term  bulk  lease 
or  lease  capacity  on  special  order  only. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  coverage  =  SCPC  service  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  requires  separate  satellite  earth  stations  to  provide  a  point-to-point  link.  Transponder  footprint  service  can  be  received  on  VSAT  remote 

earth  stations  and  be  integrated  into  the  main  VSAT  service. 

Satellite  channel  data  rates  *=  These  channels  provide  multiple  virtual  circuits.  Multiple  inbound  and  outbound  channels  may  be  combined  to  provide  any  needed  data  capacity. 

Special  services  =  These  are  vendor  statements  as  to  their  special  capabilities. 


HNS  =  Hughes  Network  Systems 
NEC  =  Nippon  Electric  Co. 

SCADA  =  Supervisory  Control  and  Data  Acquisition 
SCPC  —  Single  Channel  Per  Carrier 
STM  —  Satellite  Technology  Management 


This  chart  includes  a  representative  selection  of  vendors  in  the  VSAT  services  market.  Most  vendors  offer  other  VSAT  services,  and  many  vendors  not  included  offer  a  full  range  of  competitive  products. 

SOURCE:  COMMUNICATION  STRATEGIES  ASSOCIATES.  INC.,  CUPERTINO,  CALIF 
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ActionCenter - 1 


NOVEMBER 


SEMINAR 


Live  Interactive 

Satellite 

Broadcasts 


The  TCP/IP 

Protocol  Suite  Decembers,  1989 


Selecting  a  LAN; 
Standards  and 
Applications 


February  7, 1990 


Integrated  Services 

Digital  Networks  April  11, 1990 

Featuring: 

Dr.  William  Stallings:  Well  known  Data  and  Computer  Commu¬ 
nications  expert  and  author. 

The  seminar  will  benefit  those  who  need  to  understand  the 
current  status  and  future  direction  of  telecommunications  and 
computer  communications. 

11:00  A.M.  -  5:00  P.M. 

Eastern  Time 


Sponsored  By: 
Boston  University 


•NIU 


To  register,  call  303-484-6050 
National  Technological  University 
Broadcasted  on  the  NTU  Network 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 6 


ANALYZE  DATA  LINE  PERFORMANCE 


f  d  '  Y 


•  Reveal  utilization  trends. 

•  Measure  response  time. 

•  Plan  network  evolution. 

•  Troubleshoot  contention 
problems. 

•  Evaluate  transaction 
impact. 

•  Analyze  network  changes. 

•  Choose  SNA,  Bisync,  X. 25, 
or  Burroughs  poll/select. 


Analyze 
Data  Line 
Performance 

The  PC-based  PA1  Performance 
Analyzer  lets  you  analyze  over  35 
network  parameters  using  easy-to- 
read  color  graphics  and  printed 
reports.  Response  time,  excep¬ 
tion  and  over-threshold  reports  help 
you  quickly  find  problem  areas.  Line 
utilization  data  reveals  overloaded 
equipment  and  underused  capacity. 

Know  what’s  happening  on  your 
data  lines.  Call  us  for  our  PA1  demo  or 
a  15-day  free  product  trial. 

HP  Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 

(jpgi  814  Commerce  Drive,  Suite  101 
gp  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521-1919  USA 

(312)  574-3399  FAX  (3 1 2)  574-3703 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 9 


CHANNEL  SERVICE  UNITS 


GET  THE  FACTS,  FREE.. ,\ or.  L 

VERILINK  . 

ESF  CSU:  The  pioneer  intelligent  CSU  offering  full  ESF  diagnostics  and\* 
performance  monitoring. 

ConnecT-1  DSU/CSU:  Gives  LAN  bridges,  CAD/CAM  and  Video¬ 
teleconferencing  equipment  access  to  the  speed  and  performance  of  a  T-1 
Network. 

VERINET  2  ™  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM: 

A  centralized  T-1  network  management  system  for  alarm  reporting,  automatic 
data  collection  and  analysis,  diagnostics,  and  configuration.  Includes 
controlled  access  for  network  security. 


CALL  US  TODAY  TOLL-FREE  AT 

1  -800-669-4278 

FOR  FREE  BROCHURES  AND  INFORMATION 


THE  HELFRICH  COMPANY 

19782  MacArthur  Blvd,  Suite  210  Irvine,  CA  92715 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  18 


COMPUTER  CABLE 


800-727-2449  ^ 

CABLE  ASSEMBLIES  N 


PLUS... 


Make  Your  Cabling 
Problems  Ours!  Call  Now! 

(Ask  About  FREE  Shipping!) 

We  have  a  facility  near  you! 

Colorado  •  Connecticut  •  Florida  e  Illinois  •  Minnesota 
New  York  •  Northern  California  e  Pennsylvania 
Southern  California  •  Texas  •  Virginia 


frunniiM 


CABLE  ASSEMBLIES  PLUS 

800-727-2449  •  Sales,  Quotes,  Sourcing 
The  Only  Connection  You*ll  Ever  Need! 

Circle  Reader  Service  No  17 


Get  the  hottest  prospects 
for  your  mailing.  And 
the  right  attendees  for  your  seminar. 


Our  database  of  over  70,000  communications/ networking  profession¬ 
als  use  —  and  purchase  —  many  types  of  networking  products  and 
services.  With  the  most  extensive  selectivity  available  anywhere,  you 
can  target  only  those  professionals  you  want  to  reach.  No  more,  no 
less.  It’s  that  easy. 

So  when  planning  your  next  seminar,  check  Network  World’s  sub¬ 
scriber  list  first  Call  Deb  Goldstein,  or  Kevin  Normandeau  today  at 
1-800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700).  And  discover  why  Network 
World’s  database  is  a  list  worth  renting  again  and  again. 


NETWORK  WORLD 


An  IDG  Publication 
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DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


MULTIPLEXERS 


C/JSE  /  Datatel 


DCM1900 


Only  DCI  offers  value  and  pricing  like  this! 

*  Case/Datatel  DCM1900  19.2Kbps  Modem . $1795.00 

-  Intelligent  Front  Panel  w/Full  Diagnostics  -  Trellis  Coding/Forward  Error  Correction 

-  Leased  line  operation  w/Auto  Rate  Adaption 

*  DSI  9624LE  V.32  Modem . $699.00 

-  Speeds  to  19.2Kbps  -  V.32,  V.22,  21 2A  Compatible 

-  Async  and  Sync  operation 

*  Data  Race  Mach  Stat  Muxes . Low  as  $795.00 

-  Dial  or  leased  line  operation  -  Opt.  V.32,  V.29,  V.33/V.32  Integral  Modems 

-  4  or  8  port  modular  growth  to  16  chnls. 

Call  us  with  your  networking  needs.  We  have  the  expertise  and  over  130  full  product  lines  including: 
Fujitsu  -  Data  Race  -  Case/Datatel  -  DSI  -  UDS  -  GDC  and  many  more. 

More  great  values  in  our  Free  Product s  Catalog. 

1  -800-933-4-DCI 

DCI 

P.O.  Box  21929,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84121-0929 

Business  Flours  8:00  AM  -  5:00  PM  M-F/M.S.T.  excluding  holidays 
Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 1 


MATRIX  SWITCHING 


,  TELENEX  Matrix  Switches 

Speed  and  Capacity 

that  Exceeds  All  Others 


4096 


3000 


O 

a 


w  2000 
tr 

UJ 

m 

z 

§  1000 


TELENEX  MATRIX  SWITCH 


OTHER  MATRIX  SWITCHES 


19.2  56  256 

(KBPS) 


LINE  SPEED 


1.544  2.048  3.147 

(MBPS) 


H  [CLENEX 

I  ICORPOBATIDN 

A  UNIT  OF  GENERAL  SIGNAL 


(609)  234-7900  •  TELEX  710  897  1648  •  FAX  (609)  778-8700 
13000  MIDLANTIC  DRIVE  •  MOUNT  LAUREL,  NJ  08054 
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3270  MULTIPLEXERS 


Adacom  is  the  IBM™  3270  multiplexing  expert,  offering  up  to  128  port  solutions 
as  alternatives  to  the  exorbitant  expense  of  coax  or  fiberoptic  cabling,  as  well  as 
IBM  ™  3299  compatible  units. 


Adacom’s  Advantages  are: 


*  IBM™  Compatibility  *  Low  Cost 

*  Compact  Size  *  Low  Power  Consumption 


Easy  Installation 


CALL  TOLL-FREE  TODAY  1-800-3270-ADA 

m  m  ****.  am  8871  Bond 
Al  lAF  n/w\  Overland  Park,  KS  66214 
“ tTZTTaT.ons  (913)888-4999 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  12 


NETWORK  CABLING 


INC. 


800-776-5611 


Let  Our  Cabling  Experts  Fill  Your 
Network  and  Custom  Cabling  Requirements 

LAN  Cables  -  Ethernet,  T 1  and  Others 
Computer  Cables  -  Custom  and  Standard 

Harnesses  *  Coaxial 
Semi-Rigid  *  Flat  Ribbon 


We  Offer: 

100%  Testing  -  Quick  Delivery 
Free  Freight 


To  Order,  Call:  800-776-5611 


SPINNERET,  INC. 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  14 


Profits  come  from  sales... 

Sales  come  from  leads... 

Leads  come  from  an  ad  in  ActionCenter!! 

Network  World  is  the  only  publication  that  gives  you  weekly  exposure  for  a  month, 
directory-type  pages,  and  bingo  card  response  -  all  for  one  cost-effective  price! 

Call  today  and  generate  leads  and  profits  from  your  300,000  impressions  in 
Network  World’s  ActionCenter. 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  Susan  Egan  (Pacific  &  Mountain  Time) 

508-820-2543  71 4-250-3006 
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NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 

9 

OFF-LINE  UNINTERRUPTIBLE  POWER  SUPPLY 

■ . . .  . ■ 

XYZCo  lac  Oat* 


K£TWO»K  WINDOWS 


Wed  No*  17  07  1309  1967 


DATE 
11/17/07 
1 1  / 17/07 
11/17/07 
1 1/17/67 
Il/I7i67 
11/17/07 
11/17/07 
1 1 '17/07 


TIME  GROUP  IDEWT  Modem* 
00  23  17  I  1020  S 

0623  17  1  1026  5 

06*5  21  2  NY  3  23 

06  SI 


PROBLEM 
Ring  No  Answer 
Modem  Busied  Out 
Corner  Um 


06  59 
0921 
1035 


Communication  Dewes  lac 
XY2  Co  .  Inc  Date  Base 


NETWORK  WINDOWS 


»  1707  1309  1967 


[  1024  102S  1026  1027  1020  1029  1030  1031  1032  1033  2059  2060 

2061  2062  2063  2064  2065  2066  2067  2060  [I  NY  1  NY  2  NY  3  NY  4 


NY  5  NY  6  NY  7  PHLI 
|  FIRE  H2  O  |2424  2425~ 

2434  2*35  2*36  2*37 
2446  2447  2440  2449 
2*56  2*S9  2460  2461 
2470  2471  ||7706  7707 


Communication  Device*  Inc 
XYZCo  Inc  Data  Base 


NETWORK  WINDOWS 


DIAL  UP  MODEM 
MANAGEMENT 


Any  Vendors  Modem 
Any  Speed 

Any  Type,  Including  V.32 

Operating  in  10  Countries 
Field  Proven  since  1983 

NETWORK  WINDOWS  (,m) 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  “RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

Call  or  write  for  information  &  DEMO  Disk 

|m  ii  Communication  Devices  Inc. 

■  'fll  1  Forstmann  Ct.  See  us  at  the  CMA  Show, 

Clifton,  NJ  0701 1  Booth  501 

Phone  (201)  772  6997  FAX  (201)  772  0747 
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NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English  “short  at 
306  ft”.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and  Opera¬ 
tors’  Manual  are  only  $1495. 
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M-Test  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  460008 

San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 

Call  for  Info 

Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)861-2382 
FAX:  (415)864-1076 


Send  For  Free  Info 

NW  Nov  89 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 

you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name  _ 

Titie  _ 

Company 
Phone  ( 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State  _ 


Zip. 


NW  Nov  89 


(Expires  2/28/90) 

123456789 
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50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57 
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SEE  US  AT 
COMDEX 


OFF-LINE  BOOTH  H7915 

UNINTERRUPTIBLE 
POWER  SUPPLY 

NEW.  Fastest  AC  Transfer  Time  Available 

Our  NEW  Turbo  2+  is  the  most  feature  rich  Off-Line  Uninterruptible 

Power  Supply  in  the  business.  Choose  from  5  models, 
covering  the  power  range  from  200  V A  to  675  V A. 

They're  built  with  Bullet  Proof  Reliability,  network 
compatibility,  and  a  contemporary  design  to  fit  modem 
office  decor.  Call  today  for  our  special  dealer  offer. 

(408)  439-6600. 


fas* 


'  SOtOSTAECDNTRCtS.INC 

OataShield 

269  Mt.  Hermon  Road 
Scotts  Valley,  CA  95066 
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PHONE  LINE  SWITCH 


REDUCE  DIAL  LINE  COSTS 

ONE  LINE  DATA  QUALITY  PBX 


MICRO  CALL  DIRECTOR 

Share  One  Line  with  4  Dial-up  Data  Communication 
Devices.  Control  Line  Switching  by  Modem  or  DTMF 
Tones. 

DIRECT  DIAL  LINE  TO  YOUR  APPLICATION 

High  or  Low  Speed  Modems,  Voice  Line,  Data  Logging, 
System  Configuration. 

LOCAL  OR  REMOTE  CALL  TRANSFER 

Ring  Desired  Device  at  Any  Time.  Generates  Busy 
and  Ringback  Signals.  Intercom  Calling. 

POWER  AND  A/B  SWITCH  CONTROL 

Turn  Equipment  On  or  Off  as  Needed.  Remote  Power 
Reset.  Control  Remote  Data  A/B  Switches  with  Tone 
Commands.  Save  Power,  Extend  Equipment  Life. 


4>. 


INC 


170  COOLIDGE  AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
(201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 

14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508)  520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  6 
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ActionCenter 


z 


PROTOCOL  CONVERTER 


The  Cx-81:  for  only  $3295  you  won’t  find 
another  ASCII-to-3270  protocol  converter 
featuring: 


•  Multiple  sessions  across  two  hosts 

•  Host  ports  up  to  64  Kbps 

•  Five  terminal  ports  up  to 
38.4  Kbps 

•  NetView™  compatible 

•  Support  for  over  250  types  of 
terminals  built-in 

•  Terminal  customization  program 
for  unique  terminals. 

Take  advantage  of  this  low  price  with  a  30  day  money  back  guarantee,  12 
month  full  warranty,  and  a  free  overnight  exchange  program  for  registered  users. 
Call  (301)  721-3666,  ext  564  today. 

Domestic  and  international  reseller  inquiries  invited. 

GoimitexJnc 

working  at  networking™ 

1655  Crofton  Blvd.  •  Crofton  •  Maryland  •  21 1 14-1305 
Tel:  (301)  721-3666  •  FAX:  (301)  721-1513  •  Telex:  752065 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  7 


STRATUM  1  SOURCE 


PRIMARY 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

•  RELIABLE 

•  FLEXIBLE 

•  AFFORDABLE 

The  Model  3150  Communications 
Network  Synchronization  System  provides 
an  independent  on-site  timing  source  for 
your  telecommunication  network.  The 
3150  gives  you  STRATUM  ONE  timing 
stability  and  accuracy  in  a  broad  variety  of 
configurations.  This  system  is  used  around 
the  world  in  civil  and  military  networks. 
Call  today: 

©*  AUSTRON 

a  DATUM  company 

P.O.  BOX  14766- EXIT  246.  N.  IH35  AUSTIN, TX  78761 
TELE  (31 2)251  -231 3/TWX(91 0)874-1 356/FAX  (51 2)251  -9685 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  9 


AUSTRON 
MODEL  3150 


TELEPHONE  SETS 


HUGE  SAVINGS  ON 
NORTHERN  TELECOM  SL1  PHONES 

Models  include: 

QSU  60  FULLY  MODULAR 
M2009  (ASH  OR  DOLPHIN  GRAY) 

M2112  (ASH  OR  DOLPHIN  GRAY) 

M2018  (ASH  OR  DOLPHIN  GRAY) 

*  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  ORDERS  OF  100  OR  MORE. 

*  ALL  SETS  ARE  NEW  OR  LIKE  NEW  CONDITION. 

*  ALL  MODELS  ARE  READY  TO  DELIVERY  NOW. 


jg=  ^Financial 
M  MMServices.  Inc. 

An  EOS  Company 


CONTACT:  MICHAEL  WOOD 
214  733-0412 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  8 


TOKEN  RING 


1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 

IMaai/Om  J  Fax:(2i2)956  8i04  •  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


1990 

ActionCenter  Rates 
Now  Available 

Plan  Now  And  Reach  Network  World’s  70,000+  Buying/Decision  Makers. 

Call  For  Further  Information  Pacific  &  Mountain  Time  Advertisers 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  Call  Susan  Egan 

508-879-2543  714-250-3006 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


GET  THE  BEST 
LAN  TRAINING 
ANYWHERE! 

3Com  NOVELL.  |BAnyAti| 


FROM 


EDUCATION  CENTERS 


Austin  -  Chicago  -  Dallas  -  Englewood,  CO  -  Houston  - 
Los  Angeles  -  New  York  -  Reston,  VA  -  San  Francisco 


For  a  free  catalog,  call  Educational  Services  at: 


1-800-783-PTXI 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #59 


STORAGE  EQUIPMENT  |  TRAINING  |  SOFTWARE 


DATA 

CONNECTIONS 


3174/3274  CONTROLLER  STACKING  FRAME 
WITH  ADJUSTABLE  SHELVES 

S  CSF-174 

*35028 

E  CSF-174  3  Hi 

*49988 

Note:  3  Hi  Base  for  Existing 
CSF-174  $149.00  each 

In  Stock  —  Ships  UPS  — 
Additional  Shelves  and 
other  options  are  available 

VISA/MASTERCARD 
available 

DATA  CONNECTIONS,  INC. 

Suppliers  of  Data  Communication  Equipment 

7858  Thorndike  Road 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
27409 

919-668-1077 
1-800-234-1855 
FAX  919-668-1083 


TELETUTOR 

T1  Course 

The  best  computer-based 
training  in  the  business 


-lELEtutor 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  TRAINING  SERIES 

For  FREE 

catalogue  of  all  our 
courses  call 

800-542-2242 

|603)  433-2242 


•  250  UNIX  SYSTEM  EXHIBITORS 

•  16  FREE  UNIX  WORKSHOPS 

■  20  ALL-DAY  TUTORIALS 

■  47  CONFERENCE  SESSIONS 

CALL:  800-323-5155 

for  complete  details 

(312-299-3131  in  Illinois  &  Outside  U  S.  After 
November  11,  call  708-299-3131) 

tSUniForum 

Ir*  uv*"ution4i  Co»**et(«ce  o’  UNi**  uwi\ 

January  23-25,1990 
Washington  Convention  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  following  advertisers  appear 
on  the  FAXNeT  form  on  page  #59: 

Atlantic  International 
PTXI 

TA  Data  Group  Ltd. 

Teletutor 

UniForum 

Warwick  Data  Systems 
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Networking  Marketplace 


Telecommunications  Equipment  Corporation 


is  now 

ATLANTIC 

INTER 


That  makes  a  world  of  difference.  Why?  Because  NATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  has  merged  with  ATLANTIC  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  the  largest 
independent  computer  lessor  in  the  world.  Together  we  have  formed  a  new  ATLANTIC 
division  called  ATLANTIC  INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS. 

As  a  full  service  leasing  company  with  leading  remarketing  capabilities,  you  benefit  from  our 
international  access  to  equipment  and  volume  buying.  Our  merger  allows  us  to  offer  you: 

More  Leasing  Flexibility  •  Greater  Financial  Stability 
Lower  Lease  Rates  •  Reduced  Used  Equipment  Prices 


(800)  426-5698 


30500  NORTHWESTERN  HWY. 

SUITE  401 

FARMINGTON  HILLS,  Ml  48018 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #59 


ATLANTIC 

International  Telecommunications 
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Real  Estate 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Former  facility  for  a  national  voice  and  data 
communications  group. 

SIZE 

145,000  square  foot,  six-story  brick  building. 

BUILDING  POWER 

1600  amp  feed  for  data  center,  2400  amp 
general  feed  for  building. 

TELEPHONE  MAINS 

Two  Illinois  Bell  trunks  — 1200  copper  cable  pairs 
and  300  copper  cable  pairs  (as  a  backup). 

SUPPLEMENTAL  COOLING 

Three  BAC  air  coil  cooling  towers,  one  20  ton 
chiller,  one  10  ton  chiller,  dedicated  well. 
Additional  Liebert  process  cooling  units. 

U.P.S.  SYSTEM 

Battery  backup,  static  switch  and  power  filter 
system. 

EMERGENCY  GENERATOR 

Caterpillar  750  KW,  1106  HP,  938  KVA,  60  HZ. 

550  gallon  diesel  fuel  tank. 

CAFETERIA 

Two-story  atrium-type,  125  seat,  full  service. 

AMENITIES 

•  Card  access  security  system 

•  511  parking  spaces  including  51  underground 

spaces 

•  Satellite  communications  infrastructure 
for  dishes 

•  Walking  distance  to  hotels  and  restaurants 

•  Executive  area,  auditorium/classroom,  and 
video  conferencing  room. 

LOCATED  IN  FULLY  LANDSCAPED 
OFFICE  PARK 


Contact: 


Rob  Marquardt 

1111  East  Tbuhy  Avenue  312-827-9191 
Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  FAX  312-827-2639 


The  Prudential  Property  Company  vmi 

MOVE  UP  TO  THE  ROCK. 
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DATA  COMM 


Buy  or  Rent 

(MONTH  V/ll  |r 
TO  MONTH)  lUUI 

Favorite 

PREVIOUSLY  OWNED 


NEW*USED*BUY*SELL*LEASE 

/n/co/n  code\ 

paradyne  JAT&T 

IMWz  Racal-Milgo 


®ARK  CASE 


Datatel 


IO|  Universal 
J5i  Oata  Systems 


H 


0®n«r  Ql 

dataQomcn 


NEW  AND  USED  EOUIPMENT  BACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVICE  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION 


SOME  SAMPLES: 

ATT  2096A .  S  1.695  I 

Codex  2660  (6  CH) .  $2,250 

IBM  5865-2  Modem .  SI  ,995  [ 

Micom  Box  2  ( I  6  CH) .  S2.300) 

Paradyne  Pixnet  XL . Call  I 

Timeplex  Link  1  &  2 . Call  I 


ALL  GUARANTEED  FOR 
MANUFACTURER  SERVICE. 

(201)586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

A  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD.  DENVIUE.  NEW  JERSEY  07834 

See  Us  At  The  CMA  Show 
Nov  28,  29,  30th 
Booth  #732 


T-1  CSU’s 

GET  THE  FACTS,  STRAIGHT 

from: 

TA  DATA  GROUP  LTD. 

VERILINK 

ESF  CSU’s  -  The  pioneer  in 
Intelligent  CSU's  offering  full  ESF 
diagnostics. 

ESF  Network  Management  - 

Centralized  T-1  network 
management  for  complete 
diagnostics,  alarm  reporting,  data 
collection  and  configuration. 

ConnecT-1  DSU/CSU  -  Gives 
LAN  bridges,  CAD/CAM  and  Video¬ 
teleconferencing  equipment  access 
to  the  T-1  Network. 

ALL  UNITS  IN  STOCK 

CALL  THE  EXPERTS 
IN  T-1  TODAY: 

TA  DATA  GROUP  LTD. 

4  GURNEE  COURT 
NEW  CITY,  N.Y.  10956 

914-354-8879 

OR 

Fax:  914-362-3328 


INFOTRON 

EQUIPMENT 
WHOLE  UNITS/SPARES 


990,790,632,616,680 
480,380,10  NEST’S,  ETC. 
chassis,  cabinets  &  more 
MODULES 
1000  boards  in  stock 
all  items  50%  off  or  more! 
if  we  don’t  have  it, 
we  can  find  it. 


M.A.R.C. 

615-822-7990 
FAX  615-822-7986 


NETWORKING  CAREERS 


It’s  Easy  To  Place 
Your  Recruitment  Ad 
In  Network  World! 

All  the  information  you  need  is  right  here. 

The  following  information  will  help  you  determine 
the  size  ad  you’d  like  to  run  and  when  you'd  like 
to  run  it. 

CLOSING  DATES:  To  reserve  space,  you  need 
to  call  us  by  5:30  P.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
12  days  prior  to  the  Monday  issue  date.  We 
need  your  ad  materials  (camera-ready  mechani¬ 
cal  or  copy  for  pub-set  ad)  by  5:30  P.M.,  7  days 
prior  to  the  weekly  issue. 

AD  COPY:  We'll  typeset  your  ad  at  no  extra 
charge.  You  can  give  us  copy  via  phone,  U.S. 
mail,  or  FAX.  To  typeset  an  ad  for  you,  we  need 
clean,  typewritten  copy.  Figure  about  30  words 
to  the  column  inch,  not  including  headlines. 
(There  are  seven  columns  on  each  page.) 

LOGOS  AND  SPECIAL  ARTWORK:  Any  lo¬ 
gos  or  special  artwork  should  be  enclosed  with 
your  ad  copy.  For  best  reproduction,  please 
send  us  either  a  stat  of  your  logo  or  a  clean  sam¬ 
ple  on  white  bond  paper. 

COLUMN  WIDTHS  AND  MINIMUM  DEPTHS: 

Your  ad  can  be  one  of  seven  different  widths. 
There  is  a  minimum  depth  requirement  for  each 
width.  You  can  also  run  larger  ads  in  half-inch  in¬ 
crements.  The  chart  below  can  serve  as  a  refer¬ 
ence. 


NUMBER  OF 
COLUMNS 

WIDTH 

MINIMUM 

DEPTH 

1  column 

1-1/4” 

2” 

2  columns 

2-5/8” 

2” 

3  columns 

4-1/16” 

3” 

4  columns 

5-9/16" 

4" 

5  columns 

6-15/16" 

5" 

6  columns 

8-3/8" 

6” 

7  columns 

9-3/4” 

7" 

RATES:  Your  price  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
your  ad.  The  1990  lx  open  line  rate  is  $8.00  per 
line  or  $1 12.00  per  column  inch. 


Do  You  Possess  PROVEN 
LEADERSHIP  ABILITIES  In 
The  Development  And 
Implementation  Of  Major 
Communications  Systems? 


Data  Communications 
Engineer 


Headquartered  in  HUNTSVILLE,  Alabama,  BOEING  COMPUTER 
SUPPORT  SERVICES,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  The  Boeing 
Company,  is  one  of  the  world  s  largest  and  most  widely 
respected  computing  services  corporations.  On-going  projects 
as  well  as  an  expanding  customer  base  have  created  an  imme¬ 
diate  need  for  a  highly  talented  professional  possessing  a  BS 
Degree  in  Communications,  Computer  Science,  Mathematics, 
Physical  Science  or  Engineering. 

Supporting  NASA's  Space  Station,  Shuttle  Payloads,  AXAF  and 
Space  Telescope  Programs,  your  credentials  must  include  at 
least  5-10  years  related  experience  and: 

•  Experience  with  Integrating  Local  Areas  Networks 
(LAN’s)  and  Wide  Areas  Networks  (WAN’s) 

•  Experience  with  network  architectures,  network 
designs  and  network  management  and  monitoring 
techniques 

•  Experience  with  communications  protocols  such 
as  OSI,  TCP/IP,  XNS,  and  Decnet 

If  you’re  that  special  professional  who  believes  in  initiative,  crea¬ 
tivity  and  in  making  a  commitment  to  serving  the  needs  of  our 
Industry,  then  we  want  you  to  demonstrate  your  talents  and  ca¬ 
reer  potential  with  us.  Salary  is  very  competitive,  benefits  compre¬ 
hensive  and  relocation  assistance  will  be  provided.  Please  send  a 
detailed  resume,  including  salary  requirements,  in  confidence 
to:  Human  Resources  Department.  BOEING  COMPUTER 
SUPPORT  SERVICES,  P.O.  Box  5128,  Drawer  A  Huntsville, 
Alabama  35814-5128.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


The  mimimum  ad  size  is  two  column  inches  (1- 
1/4”  wide  by  2”  deep)  and  costs  $224.00.  You 
can  run  larger  ads  in  half-inch  increments  at 
$56.00  per  half  column  inch. 

If  you  run  your  ad  twice  within  a  four  week  time 
period,  the  second  ad  is  half-price.  Information 
on  other  discounts  are  available  upon  request. 

U.S.  box  numbers  are  available  and  cost  $15.00 
per  insertion. 


SAMPLE  AD  SIZES  AND  PRICES:  To  assist 
you  in  planning  your  recruitment  advertising,  the 
following  shows  common  ad  sizes  and  their  re¬ 
spective  costs  at  the  lx  open  line  rate.  (All  are  at 
gross  cost).  15%  agency  commission  applies. 


1  column  x  2” 

2  columns  x  2” 

3  columns  x  3” 

4  columns  x  5" 

5  columns  x  7" 


$224.00 
$448.00 
$1 ,008.00 
$2,240.00 
$3,920.00 


PAYMENT:  If  you’re  a  first-time  advertiser  or  if 
you  haven’t  established  an  account  with  us,  we 
need  your  payment  in  advance  (or  with  your  ad) 
or  a  purchase  order  number.  Once  you  have  es¬ 
tablished  an  account  with  us,  we’ll  bill  you  for 
any  ads  you  run  as  long  as  your  payment  record 
is  good. 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 
(NJ  -  NY) 

NETWORKING 

EQUIPMENT 

If  you  have  at  least 
three  years  of  sales  perfor¬ 
mance  and  have  met  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  quota,  we  want  to 
talk  to  you. 

To  continue  its  growth, 
Warwick  Data  needs  a 
sales  person  to  sell  our 
LAN  and  WAN  products. 

We  offer  you  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

*  A  unique  compensation 
program  linked  to 
profitability 

*  Entrepreneurial 
environment  allows  for 
more  creative  selling 

*  Growing  young 
company  allows  you  to 
grow  and  be  heard 

If  you  feel  that  you  would 
like  to  grow  with  us  call  for 
an  interview. 


HELP! 

If  you  have  the  talent,  we  have  technology,  tools, 
and  projects  for  telecommunications  pioneers  with 
7  years  applicable  experience. 

MANAGERS 
FIELD  ENGINEERS 
(Illinois  and  South  Carolina) 

STAFF  ENGINEERS 
ACCOUNT  EXECS 
MARKET  ANALYSTS 
(Mid  America  Corporate  Headquarters) 

Learn  more  about  these  unique  opportunities  and 
benefits  of  association  with  start-up  company  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Signaling  System  7.  Call  or  send  resume’ 
to:  Human  Resources 

INDEPENDENT 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
NETWORK,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  2909,  Olympia,  WA  98507 
(206)  456-0190 


CAREERS  NETWORK  BUYS:  You  can  take 
advantage  of  special  rates  that  let  you  run  your 
ad  in  Network  World  and  Network  World's  sis¬ 
ter  newspaper  Computerworld  at  special  rates. 
Call  for  details. 


(201 1  586-3070  FAX  £86-3080 

Warwick 


DATA  SYSTEMS [  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD.  OENVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY  07834 


DATA  SUPPORT  ENGINEERS 


For  further  information: 

Please  call  Barbara  Hill  at  1  -800-343-6474 
(or  in  MA,  508-620-7782.) 

Or  you  may  send  your  copy  to: 

375  Cochituate  Road,  PO  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171. 

If  you  wish  you  can  fax  your  copy  to  us 
at  508-879-3167. 


Reminder: 

The 

Dec.  11th 
Issue 

Closes 
Nov.  29th 


Data  America  has  a  nationwide  requirement  for 
Sales  Support  Engineers  to  assist  our  account 
management  team  in  pre  and  post  sales  support 
activities.  If  your  experience  includes  X.25/X.75  and 
T-1  technologies  and  you  have  a  desire  to  work  for 
a  dynamic  data  communications  company,  please 
forward  your  resume  to: 

DATA  AMERICA 
Attn:  Glenn  Wolf 
8000  Towers  Crescent  Drive, 

Suite  1010,  Vienna,  VA  22182 

Positions  available  in: 

Virginia,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
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SIEMENS 


In  an  age  when  the  complexity  of 
communications  technology  is 
often  overwhelming,  selecting  a 
business  telephone  system  can  be 
a  tough  decision. 


exib 


i 


The  HCM  200.  Because  Your  Phone  System  Should 
Adapt  to  Your  Business  Needs.  Not  the  Other  Way  Around. 


Fortunately  now  there’s  a  simple, 
flexible  solution.  Introducing  the 
HCM  200™  system.  A  complete 
communications  solution  that  puts 
an  end  to  the  delicate  balancing  act 
of  choosing  between  voice/data 
PBX  sophistication  and  key  system 
flexibility.  The  HCM  200  system 
gives  you  both.  Simultaneously. 

With  the  HCM  200  system,  you 
can  select  from  four  digital  telephone 
sets  for  attendant,  station  user  or 
executive  use.  Flexible  buttons  can 
be  programmed  to  customize 
individual  station  sets  for  one-touch 
access  to  the  smartest  array  of 
capabilities  available  in  a  system 
of  its  size. 

Plus,  a  unique  modular  design 
enables  you  to  configure  the  system 
to  meet  your  exact  needs. .  .today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  HCM  200.  An  innovative  tele¬ 
phone  system  quality-engineered 
for  superior  performance, 
dependability,  and  flexibility. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Tel  Plus  Communications,  Inc. 
1-800-TEL  PLUS 


HCM  200™  Is  a  trademark  of  Siemens  Aktiengesellschaft. 

1-231  041 -0T  (2574) 


See  us  at  CMA 
Nov.  28-30 

Booth  611 


See  the  FAXNeT  Form  on  Page  #59 


A  VSAT  IN  YOUR  FUTURE 


( continued  from  page  35 ) 
eral  hundred  locations,  you  may  want  to 
use  the  technical  approach  of  the  VSAT  ser¬ 
vice  providers  while  operating  your  own 
dedicated  hub.  Even  in  this  situation,  the 
availability  of  these  services  will  be  helpful 
because  you  will  have  the  option  of  using  a 
provider  that  is  compatible  with  your  dedi¬ 
cated  hub  as  a  backup  or  overload  facility. 

Since  VSAT  service  providers  get  their 
equipment  on  an  OEM  basis  from  the  major 
carriers,  they  claim  that  equipment  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  a  factor.  Because  they  are  set 
up  to  support  smaller  networks,  they  say 
they  are  in  a  better  position  to  customize 
solutions,  provide  special  reports  and  of¬ 
fer  additional  net  management  capabili¬ 
ties  for  their  customers. 

Geographic  proximity  to  the  service 
provider’s  hub  may  be  a  factor  in  obtaining 
full  turnkey  services.  Additionally,  host 
link  costs  may  be  reduced  by  geographic 
proximity,  but  that  fact  is  only  significant 
for  very  small  networks  and  should  not  be 
a  driving  factor  for  most  users. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  carriers  and 
manufacturers  have  extensive  software 
and  integration  capabilities.  One  of  the 
major  benefits  of  a  VSAT  net  is  its  ability  to 
support  multiple  applications,  and  the  car¬ 
rier’s  or  provider’s  ability  to  implement 
your  specific  mix  of  services  is  important. 
Additionally,  their  operation  of  multiple 
satellites  and  multiple  shared  hubs  will  be 
a  consideration  when  evaluating  backup 
and  growth  capabilities. 

Video  and  voice  support 

As  video  gains  wider  acceptance  in  in¬ 
dustry,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  option  for  VSATs.  Video  reception 
is  virtually  free  when  piggybacked  on  VSAT 
service.  For  as  little  as  $400  per  remote 
VSAT  node,  video  reception  capabilities 
can  be  added.  Typical  video  uplink  costs 
are  from  $800  to  $  1 , 500  per  hour  for  tran¬ 
sponder  and  uplink  services.  For  about  $5 
per  hour  each,  you  can  provide  300  remote 
locations  with  video  training  and  product 
information. 

Voice  is  generally  not  considered  the 
prime  driving  application  for  VSAT  net¬ 
work  services.  The  quality  of  satellite  voice 
is  almost  as  good  as  terrestrial  voice;  how¬ 
ever,  satellite  delays  are  an  annoyance. 
Satellite  voice  can  provide  major  cost  re¬ 
ductions  for  service  to  remote  areas.  If 
voice  networking  costs  are  important  for 
your  company,  look  for  a  vendor  that  has 
integrated  voice  into  its  packet-handling 
capabilities  and  can  show  you  actual  voice¬ 
handling  reference  accounts. 

Because  VSAT  service  pricing  varies  by 
application,  it  has  not  been  individually  re¬ 
ported  in  the  accompanying  chart.  Typical 
prices  range  from  $400  to  $750  per  drop 
per  month,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
network,  traffic  levels,  number  of  services 
integrated,  years  of  operation  and  level  of 
backup  selected.  Once  network  hardware 
is  fully  depreciated  —  typically  after  five 
years  —  annual  costs  can  drop  approxi¬ 
mately  40%  to  60%,  providing  very  signifi¬ 
cant  reductions  for  as  long  as  the  network 
is  operated. 

VSAT  service  costs  can  typically  run 
10%  to  30%  below  comparable  terrestrial 
implementations.  However,  not  all  data 
network  operators  look  solely  at  cost  re¬ 
ductions. 

Allan  Kalb,  senior  vice-president  of  sys¬ 
tems  at  St.  Louis-based  A.G.  Edwards  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  a  major  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  brokerage  firm,  says,  “We  opted 
for  a  VSAT  network  because  of  the  greater 
reliability,  flexibility  and  growth  capabili¬ 
ties  it  provides.  We  selected  a  network 


configuration  utilizing  a  private  hub  with  a 
shared  hub  backup.  While  this  backup  ca¬ 
pability  eliminated  most  of  our  potential 
cost  savings  over  our  current  nonredun- 
dant  terrestrial  network,  we  chose  this  ap¬ 
proach  because  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
down  for  even  an  hour.” 

Providing  users  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sponse  times  is  an  issue  with  all  network 
designs.  Satellite  propagation  delay  adds 
approximately  0.5  second  to  all  round-trip 
transactions.  However,  one  important  as¬ 
pect  of  satellite  system  selection  that  is  not 
well-known  is  that  data  is  transmitted  over 
satellite  networks  at  significantly  higher 
data  rates  than  those  of  terrestrial  net¬ 
works.  This  can  offset  some  or  all  of  the 
satellite  propagation  delay. 

Both  shared  and  private  hub  nets  pro¬ 
vide  identical  capabilities  in  this  respect, 


and  both  types  of  networks  may  be  tailored 
to  provide  improved  levels  of  response 
times  at  different  cost  levels.  For  example, 
a  reduction  in  network  response  time  from 
2.5  to  1.5  seconds  can  be  obtained  for  an 
approximate  10%  to  30%  increase  in  net¬ 
work  operating  costs.  These  cost/ 
response  time  trade-offs  entail  purchasing 
additional  host  link  bandwidth  or  satellite 
capacity  and  support  hardware.  Changing 
software  to  support  more  efficient  proto¬ 
cols  and  increasing  the  bandwidth  of  the 
connection  between  the  remote  VSAT  and 
the  data  terminal  equipment  can  also  be 
very  productive. 

One  of  the  most  cost-effective  methods 
of  improving  satellite  network  response 
time  is  to  increase  the  bandwidth  of  the 
host  link.  That’s  easy  for  most  large  pri¬ 
vate  networks,  which  typically  have  the 


hub  processor  and  front-end  processor  in 
the  same  facility,  but  it’s  not  as  easy  for 
smaller  users  to  accomplish.  However, 
with  the  availability  of  T-l  lines  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices,  bandwidth  augmentation  to  a 
shared  hub  may  not  be  very  expensive  and 
can  provide  a  substantial  improvement  in 
response  time. 

For  the  smallest  networks,  this  ap¬ 
proach  does  not  apply,  and  response  time 
improvements,  if  needed,  are  best  ob¬ 
tained  via  conversion  from  polled  proto¬ 
cols  to  nonpolled  protocols,  such  as  X.25 
between  the  host  and  the  hub.  Space  seg¬ 
ment  bandwidth  augmentation  can  also 
provide  cost-effective  results,  depending 
on  the  application. 

The  superior  reliability  of  VSAT  net¬ 
works  is  a  common  vendor  claim,  but  can 
( continued  on  page  48 ) 
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A  VSAT  IN  YOUR  FUTURE 


NETWORK  WORLD 


VSAT  service  providers  (continued  from  page  37) 


Company 

Service 

Shared  hub 
locations 

Disaster 
recovery 
backup  hub 
locations 

Private  hub 
conversion 
option 

Voice 

capability 

Video 

uplink 

service 

Remote  net 
manage¬ 
ment 
console 

Supplier  of 

VSAT 

hardware 

Satellite 
support 
furnished  via 

Alaska  and 

Hawaii 

coverage 

Satellite 

frequency 

band 

Outbound/ 
inbound 
satellite 
data  rates 
(bit/sec) 

Data  protocols 
supported 

Special  services 

Satellite  Technology 
Management 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

(714)  557-2400 

STM 

Costa  Mesa 

Planned 

Yes 

Conversa¬ 

tional; 

conference 

Yes 

Control, 

monitor 

STM 

Leased 

transponder 

None 

Ku 

512K/96K 

Asynchronous, 
SDLC,  X.25, 

ALC,  HDLC, 
Digital  Data 
Communications 
Messsage 
Protocol 

Customized 
protocols  and 
applications;  VSAT 
as  remote 
concentrator;  mini¬ 
hubs 

Tridom  (AT&T 
subsidiary) 

Marietta,  Ga. 

(404) 426-4261 

Skynet 

Clearlink 

Atlanta,  New 
York,  Los 
Angeles 
(planned) 

Atlanta,  New 
York 

Yes 

Conversa¬ 

tional 

Yes 

Monitor 

Tridom 

Owned 

multiple 

(1993) 

SCPC 

Ku 

512K/32K, 
64K,  128K 

SDLC,  X.25, 
asynchronous, 
BSC,  SCADA 

Customized  to 
user’s  needs;  single 
source  for 
equipment  and 
terrestrial 
connections 

Canadian  Satellite 
Communications,  Inc. 
Mississauga,  Ontario 
(416)  272-4960 

Satlink 

Mississauga, 

Toronto 

(planned) 

Planned 

Yes 

Conversa¬ 

tional; 

conference 

Yes 

Control, 

monitor 

(planned) 

STM 

Leased 

transponder 

Special  order 

Ku 

514K/96K 

Transparent 
HDLC,  ANSI  X.3, 
X.28, 

asynchronous, 
SDLC,  X.25 

Business  television; 
videoconferencing; 
point-to-point  via 
hub;  hybrid  nets 

CNCP 

Telecommunications 

Toronto 

(416)  232-6760 

VSAT- 

Service 

Toronto 

Terrestrial 

backup 

Yes 

Planned 

Planned 

Monitor 

Scientific- 

Atlanta 

Leased 

transponder 

SCPC 

Ku 

56K/56K 

SDLC,  X.25,  X.3, 
X.28 

International  X.25 
net  support; 
combined  X.25 
terrestrial  packet 
net/VSAT  support 

Telesat 

Glouster,  Ontario 
(613)  748-0123 

Anikom 

200 

Toronto; 

Montreal; 

Western 

Canada 

Montreal 

Yes 

Conversa¬ 

tional; 

conference 

Yes 

Monitor 

HNS 

Owned 

satellite 

SCPC 

Ku 

512K/128K 

SDLC, 

asynchronous, 

X.25 

One  point  customer 
contact;  C-band 
available  2nd  quarter 
1990 

Disaster  recovery  backup  hub  location 

Voice  capability 
Video  uplink  service 

Remote  net  management  console 
Satellite  capacity 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  coverage 

Satellite  channel  data  rates 
Special  services 

HNS 

NEC 

SCADA 

SCPC 

STM 

=  When  a  city  is  named ,  backup  service  is  offered  only  from  that  location .  The  designator '  ‘All  other  shared  hubs”  means  that  backup  services  are  available  from  all  of  the  vendors’ 
shared  hub  locations. 

=  Conversational  voice  service  is  a  product  intended  for  WATS-type  replacement.  Conference  service  is  a  product  that  is  suitable  for  group  conferencing. 

=  All  VSAT s  are  capable  of  receiving  video  broadcast  on  the  same  satellite.  Vendors  that  offer  this  service  will  uplink  these  broadcasts  on  their  own  equipment  rather  than  via  a 
separate  facility. 

=  Permits  customers  to  monitor  their  traffic  via  a  remote  display  console  or  control  their  private  network  traffic  operations. 

=  Some  vendors  supply  satellite  capacity  via  owned  transponders,  whole  satellites  or  multiple  owned  satellites.  Others  supply  capacity  that  they  have  under  long-term  bulk  lease 
or  lease  capacity  on  special  order  only. 

=  SCPC  service  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  requires  separate  satellite  earth  stations  to  provide  a  point-to-point  link.  Transponder  footprint  service  can  be  received  on  VSAT  remote 
earth  stations  and  be  integrated  into  the  main  VSAT  service. 

=  These  channels  provide  multiple  virtual  circuits.  Multiple  inbound  and  outbound  channels  may  be  combined  to  provide  any  needed  data  capacity. 

=  These  are  vendor  statements  as  to  their  special  capabilities. 

=  Hughes  Network  Systems 

=  Nippon  Electric  Co. 

=  Supervisory  Control  and  Data  Acquisition 

-  Single  Channel  Per  Carrier 

=  Satellite  Technology  Management 

This  chart  includes  a  representative  selection  of  vendors  in  the  VSAT  services  market.  Most  vendors  offer  other  VSAT  services,  and  many  vendors  not  included  offer  a  full  range  of  competitive  products. 

SOURCE:  COMMUNICATION  STRATEGIES  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  CUPERTINO,  CALIF. 

( continued from  page  47) 
you  rely  upon  it?  VSAT  service 
suppliers  are  so  confident  of  their 
service  reliability  that  most  offer 
performance  guarantees.  These 
guarantees  are  typically  set  at 
99-5%  total  network  availability 
or  better.  Different  plans  are  also 
offered,  some  of  which  include 
only  the  shared  hub  service, 
while  others  include  both  that 
and  the  aggregate  availability  of 
the  population  of  remote  VSATs. 

Under  a  typical  plan,  in  any 
month  that  the  service  fails  to 
meet  its  performance  guarantee, 
the  vendor  provides  a  service  in¬ 
terruption  credit  based  on  the 
level  of  performance  and  avail¬ 
ability  actually  delivered.  Ven¬ 
dors  differ  in  the  level  of  service 
interruption  credits  they  provide, 
but  the  greater  the  downtime 
credit  negotiated  in  your  con¬ 
tract,  the  greater  the  vendor’s  in¬ 
centive  to  keep  you  on  the  air. 

Catastrophe  backup 

If  service  interruption  credit  is 
not  a  strong  enough  guarantee 
for  you,  then  additional  steps  can 
be  taken.  A  key  strength  of  the 
VSAT  approach  is  that  backup 
can,  in  many  cases,  be  built  into 
the  network  at  a  considerably 
lower  cost  than  a  truly  diverse, 
routed  terrestrial  approach.  The 
cost  savings  depend  mostly  on 
applications  and  network  sizes. 

VSAT  backup  for  equipment 
failures  or  natural  catastrophes 
can  be  available  on-line  or  on  a 


delayed  basis.  Typically,  vendors 
will  include  48-hour  or  better 
partial  service  restoration  from 
major  catastrophes  at  no  extra 
charge.  If  faster  recovery  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  cost  per  drop  per 
month  can  increase  $100  to 
$200. 

These  additional  costs  depend 
on  which  solution  is  chosen  for 
the  failures  to  the  three  major 
components  of  the  VSAT  net: 

■  Individual  branch  office. 
Backup  can  be  provided  via  a  ter¬ 
restrial  dial-up  modem  running 
on  the  telephone  net  during  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  outages.  These 
stations  can  dial  into  the  shared 
hub  or  go  directly  to  the  host. 

■  Shared  hub.  VSAT  shared 
hubs  are  fully  redundant,  and 
outages  are  rare.  However,  in  the 
event  of  an  earthquake  or  fire, 
vendors  that  own  and  operate 
multiple  hubs  will  provide  access 
to  a  designated  backup  hub.  Ven¬ 
dors  that  operate  only  a  single 
hub  often  have  catastrophe  back¬ 
up-sharing  arrangements  with 
other  hub  operators.  All  backup 
arrangements  should  be  closely 
examined,  particularly  regarding 
restoration  times  and  the  priority 
for  restoration  of  your  service  vs. 
restoration  of  other  customers. 
Host  link  terrestrial  service,  plus 
full  or  on-demand  backup,  will 
also  be  needed  to  both  locations. 

■  Satellite.  There  have  been  no 
known  failures  of  commercial 
communications  satellites  once 
they  have  been  placed  in  opera¬ 


tion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 
that  you  check  out  the  technical 
specifications  of  the  service  being 
provided.  What  level  of  backup 
service  is  provided  in  the  event  of 
a  transponder  failure?  Does  the 
vendor  own  or  lease  space  on 
multiple  satellites  to  back  up  a  to¬ 
tal  satellite  failure?  What  time 
and  level  of  service  restoral  does 
the  vendor  guarantee?  What  does 
the  vendor  charge  for  priority 
service  restoral?  What  are  the 
nonperformance  penalties? 

A  key  advantage  of  VSAT  net¬ 


works  is  that  complete  net  man¬ 
agement  facilities  are  provided  at 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
Levels  1  and  2.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  current  terrestrial  practice, 
whereby  separate  facilities  often 
have  to  be  used  to  monitor  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  network. 
Some  service  providers  have 
made  these  facilities  available  to 
users,  either  through  NetView  in¬ 
terfaces  or  for  shared  hub  opera¬ 
tion;  some  offer  a  network  man¬ 
agement  console  that  can  be 
remotely  located  in  your  facility. 


These  remote  network  man¬ 
agement  capabilities  can  give  you 
the  best  of  both  the  shared  and 
private  hub  worlds. 

Even  though  someone  else  is 
operating  the  network,  you  can 
monitor  all  operations  as  if  you 
had  a  private  hub  —  if  your  pro¬ 
vider  offers  a  remote  network 
management  console.  A  few  ven¬ 
dors  also  offer  remote  control  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  allow  you  to  run 
some  of  your  own  net  manage¬ 
ment  activities  directly. 

( continued  on  page  58 ) 


The  growth  of  shared-hub  VSATs,  multiple  users 
sharing  services  and  costs,  is  making  satellite 
communications  more  affordable  across  the  continent. 


GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER 


SOURCE:  COMMUNICATIONS  STRATEGIES  ASSOCIATES,  INC  ,  CUPERTINO.  CALIF. 
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WE’LL  HELP  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  NETWORK 

For  information  about  MICOM  products,  check  the  appropriate  box  and  drop  this  postage-paid  card  in  the 

mail  today. 

□  Voice/Data  —  Including  Voice  Digitizers  and  Statistical  and  Time-Division  Multiplexors  that  transmit  voice 
and  data  over  the  same  line.  Incorporate  voice  in  your  network  practically  free! 

□  X.25  —  Including  PADs,  Packet  Switches,  Communications  Processors  and  Protocol  Converters,  along 
with  a  choice  of  powerful  Network  Management  programs. 

□  Multiplexors  —  Including  our  new  Fast  Stat  Mux,  Integral  Modems  and  ISUs,  Concentrator  Switches, 
and  a  variety  of  size  and  operation  options,  including  Sync/Async,  Wideband  and  Multidrop. 

□  INSTANET  —  Including  Ethernet  Gateways,  Data  PABXs  and  Local  Data  Distribution  Products,  along 
with  menu-driven  Switch  Management  and  PC-to-PC  Networking  programs. 
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AS  A  GIFT. 


digital  speech  without  any 
drop-off  in  voice  quality. 

But  the  VoiceMux  100  isn’t 
:he  only  way  MICOM  can  save 
you  phone  money.  We’ve 
developed  a  whole  family  of 
readily  upgradable,  ever- 
expandable  data/voice 
equipment. 

With  our  Stat  V  statisti¬ 
cal  MUX,  for  instance,  you 
can  economically  send 
data  or  voice  over  any 
leased  line  that  operates 
at  9.6  Kbps  or  faster. 

Or  you  can  add 
digital  voice  to  your 
existing  equipment 
with  our  APV  1,  cut¬ 
ting  dial-up  and 
tie-line  expenses. 

If  all  this  sounds 
good,  there's  one 
more  thing  you 
should  hear.  Our 
outstanding  voice 
quality.  For  a 
live  demonstration  of 
our  advanced  pack- 
etized  voice  technology, 
just  call  1-800-MIC0M  US. 
After  that,  you’re  likely  to 
be  calling  digitally. 


Cut  phone  bills  with 
our  new  integrated 
data/voice  MUX. 


Voice-grade  line  tariffs  are 
going  up,  while  56K  digital 
tariffs  are  coming  down. 
That  makes  room  for  some 
serious  savings  by  calling 
over  digital  lines  instead 
of  regular  phone  lines. 

At  the  same  time, 
packing  more  onto  your 
digital  lines  can  elimi¬ 
nate  separate  data  and 
voice  lines. 

And  all  you  need  to 
make  this  happen  is 
our  newest  inte¬ 
grated  data/voice 
multiplexor,  the 
VoiceMux™  100. 

It  saves  most 
companies 
enough,  they  tell 
us,  to  pay  for  itself 
inside  of  six  months. 

From  then  on,  the  gab’s 
a  gift. 

With  T  1-like  performance, 
the  VoiceMux  100  gives  you 
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Now  you  can  pick 
your  own  piece 

of  Tl,  too. 

Now  you  can  get  all  the  advantages  of  T-l 
technology  without  having  to  bite  off  more 
than  you  can  chew  AT&T  now  offers  fractional 
T-l  through  ACCUNET®  Spectrum  of  Digital 
Services. 

ACCUNET  Spectrum  of  Digital  Services 
gives  you  capability  and  flexibility  never 
available  before,  because  you  get  the  option  of 
choosing  and  paying  for  only  the  number  of 
channels  you  need.  You  also  get  to  choose  the 
speed  that  goes  with  the  applications  you 
need, whether  it’s  at  128, 256, 384, 512  or 768 
kbps.  And  you  can  run  applications  more 
economically  like  video  at  384  kbps. 

If  you  want, you  can  even  use  more  of  the 
pipe  than  you  could  before,  because  you  get 
full  bandwidth  at  64  kbps  clear  channel. 

Another  advantage  is  lower  rates  on 
international  connectivity 

If  you’re  an  AT&T  analog  voice-grade 
private-line  user  or  a  DATAPHONE®  Digital 
Service  customer,  ACCUNET  Spectrum  of 
Digital  Services  can  mean  increased  options 
and  savings  for  you,  too. 

To  get  your  own  piece  of  the  pipe  or  for 
more  details  on  ACCUNET  Spectrum  of 
Digital  Services,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  222-0400. 


^AT&T 

=F  The  right  choice. 


Plan  for  the  worst 

continued  from  page  34 

geographical  region.  Many  companies  are 
able  to  bypass  the  local  circuits  through 
microwave  connections  to  their  long-dis¬ 
tance  carrier  or  cellular  facilities. 

Many  companies  regularly  use  cellular 
communications  for  their  sales  force  but 
never  think  to  rely  on  them  in  an  emergen¬ 
cy.  Determine  who  in  the  company  has  cel¬ 
lular  phones  and  plan  to  distribute  more  to 
critical  function  areas.  Put  together  a  com¬ 
pany  cellular  telephone  book  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  contact  each  other  in  an  emergen¬ 
cy. 

Finally,  make  sure  that  the  disaster 
team  is  well  versed  in  bypassing  your  long¬ 
distance  carrier  using  1 0-XXX  equal  access 
dialing.  However,  be  careful  not  to  issue 


companywide  memos  on  this  —  1 0-XXX 
access  is  more  expensive,  and  you  do  not 
want  users  bypassing  your  regular  long¬ 
distance  carrier  should  they  occasionally 
experience  dialing  difficulty. 

■  Step  7:  Think  of  creative  solutions. 
Consider  how  other  telecommunications 
providers  can  provide  backup  to  your  facil¬ 
ities.  Some  of  the  best  known  of  these  are 
hot-site  data  processing  firms  that  will 
keep  you  operational  by  doing  all  of  your 
computer  processing.  Some  of  them  even 
provide  backup  PBX  service.  But  what 
about  other,  less  critical  forms  of  commu¬ 
nication,  such  as  800  order  entry? 

One  firm  caught  up  in  the  Hinsdale,  Ill., 
outage  turned  to  voice  mail  for  the  answer 
to  some  of  its  communication  problems. 
During  the  outage,  outgoing  calls  were  not 
much  of  a  problem.  Company  employees 


occasionally  had  to  wait  up  to  a  minute  for 
dial  tone,  but  they  could  still  make  calls. 

The  problem  was  inbound  service.  The 
firm  contacted  several  answering  services 
in  the  area  with  working,  in-bound  voice 
mail  systems.  The  company  contracted 
with  the  services  to  receive  calls  into  their 
voice  mail  systems  at  a  base  rate  of  $35  per 
month.  The  service  was  signed  for  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  one  day. 

To  alert  customers  about  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  company’s  telecommunications 
staff  prepared  messages  that  were  sent 
over  telex,  facsimile  and  overnight  deliv¬ 
ery  services  to  distributors,  announcing 
the  new  temporary  telephone  numbers  for 
placement  of  orders. 

At  first,  customers  typically  left  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  salesman  to  call  back,  which 
was  not  really  a  problem  since  there  was 


outgoing  service.  But  as  they  got  used  to 
the  system,  customers  began  actually  leav¬ 
ing  orders  on  the  voice  mail  system  — 
quantity,  requested  delivery  date,  every¬ 
thing. 

■  Step  8:  Design  backup  facilities 
through  your  own  switches.  If  a  board 
blows  in  your  PBX,  you  could  easily  lose 
telephone  service  until  a  replacement  ar¬ 
rives.  The  best  way  to  cover  yourself 
against  outage  is  to  have  key  backup 
boards  close  at  hand. 

Many  companies  have  nearby  buildings 
with  separate  switches.  By  interconnect¬ 
ing  these  switches  through  off-premises 
circuits  or  even  remote  call  forwarding, 
some  traffic  lost  to  an  in-house  PBX  outage 
can  be  recovered. 

■  Step  9:  Locate  similar  functions 

( continued  on  page  58) 

One  emergency 
plan  played  out 

For  one  East  Coast  manufacturing 
company  with  nationwide  operations 
and  an  order  entry  department  that 
brings  in  thousands  of  dollars  an  hour, 
contingency  planning  is  a  priority.  The 
manufacturer,  which  preferred  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  stayed  the  following 
course  to  form  an  effective  plan. 

First,  the  firm  examined  its  inbound 
and  outbound  circuits,  in-house  switch¬ 
es  and  the  general  needs  of  the  order 
entry  process.  Diverse  routing  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  local  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  to  guard  against  cable  cuts  and  cen¬ 
tral  office  breakdown.  The  user  now 
receives  dial  tone  from  three  different 
central  offices. 

A  second  focus  was  the  firm’s  private 
branch  exchanges.  Since  the  company 
inhabits  several  nearby  buildings,  it 
links  all  its  PBXs  through  off-premises 
circuits.  This  is  called  cross-restoral;  if 
one  switch  goes  down,  the  other  can 
help  carry  the  traffic. 

The  third  area  was  the  order  entry 
department  itself.  The  department  had 
an  emergency  standby  site  located  in  a 
second  nearby  building  —  a  bare  room 
with  large  kitchen  counters  and  tele¬ 
phone  jacks.  If  an  emergency  occurs, 
this  room  is  activated;  telephones  are 
plugged  into  the  outlets  and  toll-free 
lines  are  rerouted  to  the  site.  The  facili¬ 
ty  is  activated  through  the  use  of 
AT&T’s  800  Service  Command  Routing 
feature,  which  allows  for  emergency  re¬ 
routing  of  toll-free  traffic. 

In  an  emergency,  order  entry  per¬ 
sonnel  are  transferred  to  the  alternate 
location.  Each  carries  an  order  entry  di¬ 
saster  kit,  which  includes  pads  of  order 
entry  forms  and  other  necessary  items. 

Everything  from  seat  assignments  to 
telephone  station  numbers  is  predeter¬ 
mined.  While  the  data  terminals  are  not 
transported  or  used,  this  system  allows 
the  company  to  maintain  contact  with 
clients,  boosting  dependability  and 
maintaining  financial  viability. 

The  plan  is  detailed  and,  like  any  di¬ 
saster  recovery  scheme,  requires  main¬ 
tenance.  As  department  personnel  turn 
over,  the  disaster  plan  must  be  updated. 
New  names  must  be  assigned  in  seating 
plans  and  old  assignments  given  to  new 
personnel. 

—  Daniel  Briere 
andL.  Thomas  Walton 
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Though  we  have  an  installed  base  of  more  than  70,000  connectivity  devices  in 


more  than  38  countries,  a  worldwide  distribution  and  service  system,  and  are  the 


second-largest  manufacturer  of  3174  compatible  cluster  controllers,  McDATA  is 


not  a  familiar  name  in  the  industry.  Until  now,  our  controllers  and  other  products 


have  gone  by  many  names,  sold  under  private  label  to 


widely  known  vendors. 


Now  we  are  stepping  forward.  Twenty  new 


LinkMaster®  products,  sold  under  our  own  name,  will 


change  the  way  the  information  networking  industry 


thinks  and  acts  about  connectivity. 


The  4174  11L  supports  64  coax  and  24 
ASCII  devices  plus  a  token  ring. 


McDATA  raises  network  communications  to  a 


new  plane  of  efficiency,  going  beyond  plug-compatibility  to  a  sophistication  in 
connectivity  which  represents  a  value  in  itself,  not  just  a 
workaday  necessity. 

For  example,  for  bulk  file  transfers  between  hosts, 
the  LinkMaster  6100C  network  processor  allows  files  on 
a  host  to  be  sent  quickly  and  effectively  to  not  just  one, 
but  multiple  hosts  in  multiple  locations. 

The  6100C  network  processor  utilizes 
existing  channel  connections  for  direct 
NetView  interface. 


Using  the  LinkMaster  5000  series  of  channel  extenders,  disaster  recovery 
backup  tapes  can  be  made  offsite  whenever  they  are  needed,  eliminating  the  time 
and  expense  of  manual  tape  transportation. 

LinkMaster  4174  controllers  inter¬ 
connect  3270  terminals,  ASCII  terminals  and 
PCs  to  multiple  hosts,  either  DEC  or  IBM. 
And  LinkMaster  products  enhance  network 
management  with  direct  NetView  interface. 

These  are  just  a  few  highlight  examples  of  McDATA’s  LinkMaster  network 
solutions  at  work. 

LinkMaster  goes  beyond  compatibility  to  the  next  stage  of  the  network  com¬ 
munications  evolution,  a  comprehensive  multivendor  connectivity  which,  in  high¬ 
speed,  long-distance  channel  communications,  represents  the  next  significant 
horizon  to  be  crossed. 

The  new  standard  in  managing  large  systems  involves  faster,  more  economi¬ 
cal,  more  rational  channeling  of  data  across  communications  barriers  which  previ¬ 
ously  could  not  be  spanned.  McDATA  is  establishing  that  standard. 


We  span  the  gaps  in  network  communications.  IVIcO^O\ 

McDATA  Corporation  310  Interlocken  Parkway  Broomfield,  Colorado  80021  (303)  460-9200  Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Atlanta/Los  Angeles/San  Francisco/Washington,  DC/London/Munich 
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In  their  image 
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interest  of  the  various  groups,” 
the  report  states. 

Fortunately  for  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies,  a  well-established  structure 
for  participation  in  ITU  activities 
exists,  in  delegations  to  ITU 
meetings  and,  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portantly,  in  designing  and  pre¬ 
paring  U.S.  positions  and  strate¬ 
gies. 

Participation  in  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  dock¬ 
ets  seeking  advice  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  is  helpful,  but 
personal  participation  in  Consul¬ 
tative  Committee  on  Internation¬ 
al  Telephony  and  Telegraphy 
study  groups  is  more  effective.  To 
join  The  Club,  you  must  not  only 
pay  your  dues  but  you  must  also 
attend  the  meetings. 

Joining  The  Club  means  not 
only  membership  in  users  groups 
and  participation  in  international 
organizations  such  as  the  ITU,  but 
it  also  means  establishing  rela¬ 
tionships  with  foreign  entities. 
You,  or  your  representative  in 
whatever  country  your  firm  has 
targeted,  must  learn  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  that  country. 

Know  your  stuff 

It  should  go  without  saying 
that  if  your  company  has  require¬ 
ments  in  10  countries,  you  must 
keep  up  with  tariff  changes,  li¬ 
censing  requirements  and  even 
personnel  shifts  in  all  10  coun¬ 
tries.  The  day  when  a  company 
could  safely  rely  only  on  its  prin¬ 
cipal  international  carrier  to 
make  all  of  its  arrangements  is 
over.  Your  influence  and  control 
over  how  you  do  business  is  no 
longer  a  function  of  whether  your 
international  record  carrier’s 
sales  representative  is  savvy;  it  is 
now  dependent  on  how  much  you 
know. 

Again,  in  this  respect,  users 
are  fortunate.  The  principal  tele¬ 
communications  providers  in 
several  major  countries,  them¬ 
selves  recognizing  the  need  to  es¬ 
tablish  relationships  with  major 
users  —  to  become  salespeople, 
if  you  will  —  have  opened  U.S.  of¬ 
fices. 

France  Telecom,  for  example, 
recently  celebrated  its  10th  anni¬ 
versary  of  operation  in  the  U.S., 
while  British  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  PLC,  Kokusai  Denshin 
Denwa,  Ltd.  of  Japan  and  OTC, 
Ltd.  of  Australia  also  have  U.S.  of¬ 
fices  to  provide  information  and 
guidance  about  the  services  and 
policies  of  their  telecommunica¬ 
tions  providers.  Get  to  know 
these  folks.  What  they  can  teach 
you  will  help  you  achieve  the 
third  element  of  user  advocacy: 
showing  your  clout. 

Show  your  clout 

When  telecommunications 
managers  gather  around  the 
camp  fire,  all  sorts  of  stories  are 
told  about  how  U.S.  companies 
choose  their  foreign  investment 
sites  based  on  the  degree  of  tele¬ 
communications  liberalization 
enjoyed  in  that  country.  It  would 


seem  that  this  is  the  sole  criterion 
for  establishing  operations  in 
that  country.  But  consider  the 
source. 

For  example,  at  a  meeting  of 
accountants,  the  choices  might  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  tax  havens; 
at  a  gathering  of  employment 
specialists,  the  criterion  may  be  a 
country’s  abundant  skilled  labor. 
It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that 
a  company  is  going  to  do  business 
in  a  certain  country  only  because 
the  telecommunications  policies 
meet  its  needs. 

But  it  would  be  equally  naive 
not  to  appreciate  that  telecom¬ 
munications  prices  and  policies 
play  a  major  role  in  that  decision 
and  that  telecommunications 
providers  and  politicians  know  it. 
That  fact  provides  leverage  for 
users  in  advocating  governmen¬ 
tal  policy  changes  and  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  network  services.  This  is 
increasingly  true  where  large  in¬ 
vestments  have  been  made  in  fa¬ 
cilities.  For  most  governments  or 
service  providers,  it  would  seem 
better  to  add  value  to  a  network 
than  to  let  it  lie  fallow. 

If  you  doubt  the  clout  of  a 
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of  its  arrangements 
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large  telecommunications  user, 
study  the  commotion  made  this 
past  spring  about  plans  for  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  service  by 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  GE  case  is 
especially  interesting  because  its 
plans  call  for  three  major  inter¬ 
national  providers  —  AT&T, 
France  Telecom  and  British  Tele¬ 
com  —  to  work  together  and  with 
other  telecommunications  pro¬ 
viders  to  create  a  homogeneous 
network  connecting  GE  opera¬ 
tions  in  25  countries  with  trans¬ 
parency  as  to  the  service  provid¬ 
ed. 

Do  you  think  British  Telecom 
and  France  Telecom  aren’t  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  partners  in  this  proj¬ 
ect?  Doesn’t  this  make  you  think 
GE  has  some  clout? 

Rules  to  live  by 

These,  then,  are  three  rules 
for  effective  user  advocacy.  Fol¬ 
low  these  rules  and  you’ll  help 
change  the  world  and  build  your 
networks.  But  remember  to  fol¬ 
low  these  rules  in  order. 

■  First,  join  The  Club. 

■  Second,  know  your  stuff. 

■  And  third,  show  your  clout.  □ 


Con 
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issue  is  similar  to  one  that  the 
postal  service  has  confronted: 
Who  owns  an  address?  People’s 
addresses  are  public  knowledge. 
While  home  owners  may  not  like 
the  idea  of  junk  mail,  they  still  get 
it.  Laws  to  protect  them  from 
abuse  and  fraudulent  use  of  the 
postal  system  exist.  As  with  junk 
fax,  if  CNI  gets  abused,  legislation 
can  be  passed  to  curb  that  abuse. 

Anti-CNIers  hoping  to  stem 
the  flow  of  personal  information 
by  stopping  CNI  signaling  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  disappointed.  In  today’s 
high-speed  computer  age,  little 
will  stop  unwanted  calls  or  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy. 

Already,  mail  order  compa¬ 
nies,  credit  card  firms  and  others 
routinely  sell  customer  lists  — 
inclusive  of  telephone  numbers, 
names,  addresses  and  other  de¬ 
mographic  information  —  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it.  With 
greater  intercomputer  access  and 
memory  capacities,  almost  no  in¬ 
formation  is  private  anymore. 

It  is  the  use,  or  abuse,  of  CNI 
that’s  at  the  crux  of  the  issue  re¬ 
garding  CNI-based  services,  not 
the  signaling  itself.  It’s  how  the 
information  is  used,  not  if  it 
should  be  available. 

No  one  complains  that  CNI  is 
sent  to  the  police  or  fire  depart¬ 
ment  in  emergencies  or  that  an 
operator  can  see  the  number  of 
the  calling  party.  But  people 
complain  if  their  calls  are 
screened  by  friends  using  CNI.  It 
becomes  more  of  a  question  of 
company  ethics  and  personal 
practices  than  technology. 

For  people  concerned  about 
corporations  abusing  their  phone 
number,  we  should  draw  the  line 
for  CNI  where  direct  mail  compa¬ 
nies  do:  When  customers  call  a 
firm  using  CNI,  they  should  be 
asked  if  they  mind  if  demograph¬ 
ic  information  is  used  for  further 
marketing  or  sold  to  outside  in¬ 
terests.  If  a  subscriber  does  mind, 
the  company  can  simply  note  that 
in  the  data  base  and  not  sell  or 


Letters 

continued  from  page  27 

should  never  give  up  what  priva¬ 
cies  we  still  have  because  once 
they  are  gone,  they  can  never  be 
recovered. 

When  you  claim  that  CNI  will 
end  harassing  phone  calls,  you 
must  be  more  specific  about  what 
you  mean.  Mechanisms  are  al¬ 
ready  in  place  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  trace  and  prose¬ 
cute  those  who  place  obscene  and 
abusive  calls. 

If  you  mean  advertising  and 
junk  calls,  you  may  hang  up  on 
them  as  readily  as  you  toss  “occu¬ 
pant”  mail  into  the  trash.  Will 
you  next  have  the  post  office 
screen  your  mail?  If  you  call  the 
hardware  store  to  inquire  about 
the  price  of  widgets,  do  you  want 
to  end  up  listed  as  someone  who’s 
interested  in  widgets  in  a  data 
base  sold  to  widget  salesmen? 
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further  use  that  number. 

There  are  instances  when  CNI 
can  create  problems  for  legiti¬ 
mate  causes,  despite  laws  to  the 
contrary.  One  example  is  calls  to 
recognized  service  organizations, 
such  as  substance  abuse  hot  lines, 
which  rely  on  anonymity. 

In  many  cases,  the  situation 
could  be  remedied  simply  by  ad¬ 
vertising  that  CNI  is  not  used. 
However,  in  some  cases,  it’s  not 
that  simple,  for  example,  local 
emergency  aid  lines  such  as  hot 
lines  for  battered  women.  A  vic¬ 
tim  calls  the  local  hot  line,  leaves 
a  number  where  she  may  be 
reached,  and  then  the  hot  line 
contacts  a  volunteer  at  home  or 
at  work  to  return  the  call.  The  vic¬ 
tims  are  never  given  the  direct 
number  for  the  volunteer  to  avoid 
any  violence  from  their  partners. 

In  this  instance,  CNI  feedback 
could  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
volunteers.  But  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  the  past  when 
the  public  network  has  been  ad¬ 
justed  for  the  purpose  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  needs  of  certain  mi¬ 
nority  groups  —  telecommunica¬ 
tions  devices  for  the  deaf,  free 
operator  assistance  for  rotary 
phones  and  so  forth.  These  were 
cases  of  necessity  or  clear  public 
interest. 

In  similar  CNI-related  in¬ 
stances,  the  network  should  be 
rigged  to  avoid  the  passage  of  CNI 
to  the  terminating  phone.  A  pos¬ 
sible  solution  is  to  have  the  oper¬ 
ator  connect  the  circuit  for  the 
volunteer  —  somehow  masking 
the  call’s  origin  in  the  process.  Or 
calls  could  be  bridged  through  lo¬ 
cal  switching  with  the  hot  line 
center,  giving  the  hot  line  central 
number  instead. 

This  can  be  done  without  en¬ 
dangering  CNI-based  services  as  a 
whole.  If  the  state  public  utility 
commissions  start  banning  CNI- 
forwarded  information  to  the 
long-distance  carriers  too,  we 
will  take  one  big  step  backward  in 
being  able  to  justify  the  expense 
of  installing  Signaling  System  7 
and  a  range  of  other  ISDN  and 
network  capabilities. 


Regarding  the  future  “com¬ 
puterized  telephones  with  built- 
in  data  bases  that  will  selectively 
accept,  reject  or  forward  calls,” 
such  devices  already  exist.  (For¬ 
warding  is  probably  in  the  near 
future.) 

Your  analogy  to  opening  the 
door  to  a  stranger  does  not  at  all 
fit  this  situation.  One  cannot  al¬ 
ways  resist  a  forceful  stranger, 
but  you  can  always  hang  up  your 
phone. 

Data  pertaining  to  the  origin 
of  a  telephone  call  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  information  content 
of  that  call  as  the  actual  voice 
conversation,  which  has  long 
been  protected  from  eavesdrop¬ 
ping.  Yes,  the  phone  companies 
know  where  calls  come  from,  but 
you  and  I  are  only  privy  to  that  in¬ 
formation  on  our  own  accounts. 

There  are  very  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  reasons  why  people  have 
unlisted  numbers,  and  they 


Those  who  have  been  waiting 
for  the  telephone  networks  of  the 
future,  complete  with  shop-at- 
home  services,  can  forget  about  it 
without  CNI  signaling  passing 
through  the  network.  All  of  this  is 
at  risk  if  the  minority  interests 
pushing  privacy  concerns  persist. 

If  these  people  do  not  want 
their  numbers  disclosed,  then 
they  should  bear  the  costs  —  all 
the  costs  —  for  that  privilege. 
They’re  requesting  a  network 
special  order,  and  like  anything 
else,  that  costs  extra.  It’s  the 
same  for  unlisted  numbers. 

There  are  several  ways  to 
solve  the  problem.  All  5ESS  and 
DMS-250  switches  are  capable  of 
assigning  “phantom  numbers”  to 
telephone  addresses,  allowing 
users  to  send  alternate  numbers 
as  their  CNI. 

Telephone  companies  could 
isolate  a  particular  exchange  for 
CNI  phantom  numbers,  or  users 
could  buy  a  second  outgoing-only 
phone  line  for  making  calls.  If 
someone  picks  up  the  phone 
number  using  CNI  and  dials  that 
number,  the  person  can  just  not 
answer  it  or  leave  the  ringer  per¬ 
manently  off. 

The  customer  would  be 
charged  extra  —  the  cost  of  one 
outgoing  line,  typically  $5  to  $  1 5 
per  month.  Also,  two-line  phones 
could  be  installed  at  a  minor  ex¬ 
pense.  Anyone  who  doesn’t  like 
these  options  can  build  their  own 
network. 

This  may  sound  backward  and 
extreme  —  and  it  is  —  but  it’s  as 
ridiculous  as  what  the  anti-CNI 
forces  are  requesting:  the  ability 
to  selectively  block  CNI.  CNI- 
based  services,  to  be  of  benefit, 
must  work  universally.  The  tele¬ 
phone  companies  should  not  be 
required  to  provide  blocking  if 
there  is  insufficient  demand  to 
justify  the  cost  of  providing  it. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  anti- 
CNIers  will  have  to  realize  the 
horse  and  buggy  days  are  gone, 
and  the  newer  vehicles  are  taking 
over.  As  a  result,  the  roads  will  be 
faster,  cleaner  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  for  everyone.  □ 


should  not  be  forced  to  have  their 
privacy  violated  for  corporate 
convenience,  which  is  what  CNI 
really  is. 

I  can  think  of  no  benefits  CNI 
could  bring  to  the  private  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  note  that  this  is  a  pri¬ 
vacy  issue. 

This  country  has  never  al¬ 
lowed  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  be  compromised  for  corporate 
interests.  I  don’t  really  care  if  a 
credit  card  company  saves  money 
routing  my  call  wherever  it  has  to 
go- 

Our  freedom  and  our  privacy 
are  mutually  dependent  and  in¬ 
separable.  We  don’t  yet  carry  na¬ 
tional  identity  cards,  and  making 
a  telephone  call  should  not  be 
like  crossing  a  border  check¬ 
point. 

William  Lynn  III 
Principal  engineer 
Lockheed  Corp. 

Hampton,  Va. 


Gary  Beach,  Publisher,  Network  World 
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dential  —  with  the  equipment  to 
sec  or  use  it.  This  availability 
would  become  a  standard  part  of 
business  service,  although  the  op¬ 
erating  companies  are  sure  to 
press  for  an  additional  charge  for 
CNI  availability. 

Residential  users  would  have 
the  choice  of  making  their  own 
numbers  available  to  businesses 
they  call,  to  residential  users  or 
to  both.  There  might  be  a  nominal 
charge  for  residential  subscribers 
to  change  their  options,  but  there 
would  be  no  charge  for  CNI  to  be 
available  if  the  central  office 
switch  can  provide  it. 

Under  no  circumstances 
would  directories  of  phone  num¬ 
bers  and  subscribers  show  which 
options  were  chosen.  Even  users 
with  unlisted  numbers  could 
make  their  calling  number  avail¬ 
able  if  they  wished. 

As  an  added  cost  feature,  resi¬ 
dential  subscribers  could  have 
the  option  of  preventing  their 
number  from  being  identified  on 
a  call-by-call  basis  through  enter¬ 
ing  a  code  prior  to  dialing  a  num¬ 
ber.  This  would  be  useful  when  a 
user  calls  a  store  for  information. 

CNI  would  always  be  available 
for  such  emergency  services  as 
911  lines  and  fire  and  police  de¬ 
partments  —  from  both  business 
and  residential  lines. 

Crank  and  obscene  calls  could 
also  be  handled  with  minor 
changes  to  central  office  switches 
and  their  software.  A  user  who  re¬ 
ceives  such  a  call  could  press  the 
star  and  pound  keys  simulta¬ 
neously,  or  some  other  combina¬ 
tion,  which  would  store  the  num- 


A  VSAT 
in  your  future 

continued  from  page  48 

With  the  free  trade  agreement 
and  growing  business  operations 
in  Canada,  service  to  that  country 
has  become  a  consideration  for 
many  users.  Currently,  three  ma¬ 
jor  Canadian  carriers  —  CNCP 
Telecommunications,  Telesat  Ca¬ 
nada  and  Canadian  Satellite  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  —  provide  ser¬ 
vices  similar  to  those  offered  in 
the  U.S. 

However,  a  significant  prob¬ 
lem  remains  for  the  network  op¬ 
erator  that  needs  to  provide  ser¬ 
vice  to  both  countries.  Regulato¬ 
ry  restrictions  prohibit  transmis¬ 
sion  of  all  but  incidental  two-way 
services  —  meaning  to  less  than 
10  sites  —  across  the  border. 

“Even  if  a  U.S.  satellite  is  used, 
the  current  regulatory  practice  is 
that  users  must  use  a  Canadian 
satellite  if  more  than  six  to  10  lo¬ 
cations  are  served,”  says  Dan 
Hector,  director  of  satellite  ser¬ 
vices  for  Toronto-based  CNCP. 
“Handing  your  traffic  off  to  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  service  provider  via  a  ter¬ 
restrial  link  at  the  border  is  a  via¬ 
ble  method  of  serving  your 
locations  in  Canada,  particularly 
for  Northern  cities  such  as  Ed¬ 
monton  [Alberta],  where  U.S.  sat- 


bers  of  both  the  called  and  calling 
parties  in  the  switch  or  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  message  detail  recording 
file. 

This  way,  the  calling  party 
would  know  that  the  call  informa¬ 
tion  was  being  recorded.  The  call 
information  could  be  accessed  by 
the  operating  company  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  police  or  its  own  se¬ 
curity  staff  without  necessarily 
disclosing  anything  about  the 
number  of  the  calling  party  to  the 
called  party. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  National  Security 
Agency  would  certainly  want  to 
make  use  of  such  a  capability, 
with  proper  authorization. 

CNI  is  one  of  the  few  tangible 
services  that  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  technology  has 
to  offer  so  far.  Finding  a  way  to 
make  it  both  useful  and  palatable 
is  possible  with  some  minor 
changes  in  existing  switches. 
ISDN,  in  the  form  of  Common 
Channel  Interoffice  Signaling 
(CCIS),  started  as  a  means  to  cut 
carrier  costs  by  freeing  circuits 
during  call  setup.  This  allowed 
1 0%  to  1 5%  more  calls  over  exist¬ 
ing  circuits. 

Not  content  with  cutting  their 
costs,  carriers  and  post,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  administra¬ 
tions  around  the  world  want  to 
add  to  their  revenue  from  their 
installed  plant  by  providing  addi¬ 
tional  services  that  few  users  may 
want.  Fine,  as  long  as  doing  so 
does  not  interfere  with  our  rights 
to  peace  and  quiet. 

But  just  as  the  telephone  in¬ 
dustry  saved  a  lot  of  money  from 
push-button  service  while  mak¬ 
ing  users  pay  extra  for  it,  the  in- 


ellite  signals  are  very  weak.” 

Some  nets  require  service  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  VSAT  links  to 
those  states  are  very  cost-effec¬ 
tive  compared  with  their  high  ter¬ 
restrial  service  cost.  Evaluate  the 
footprint  of  your  VSAT  supplier’s 
satellite  if  50-state  coverage  is  an 
issue.  Direct  service  via  your 
VSAT  net  system  usually  costs 
less  than  implementing  separate 
single-channel-per-carrier  links 
to  serve  them. 

Most  important  vendor  trait 

The  most  important  charac¬ 
teristic  a  VSAT  services  vendor 
can  have  is  a  willingness  to  per¬ 
mit  you  to  modify  their  standard 
contracts  to  fit  your  require¬ 
ments.  It  will  do  you  no  good  to 
evaluate  the  higher  reliability 
and  performance  available  from 
VSATs  if  you  cannot  get  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  detailed  description  of 
the  performance  level  for  your 
individual  network,  methods  of 
testing  and  remedies  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  up  to  snuff. 

Obtaining  five-year  contractu¬ 
al  price  protection  won’t  do  you 
any  good  if  the  contract  is  full  of 
specialized  satellite  technical 
loopholes  permitting  exceptions 
to  service  interruption  credits  or 
levying  additional  charges. 

“We  feel  that  the  [contractual] 


dustry  will  also  want  users  to  pay 
for  CNI  and  other  ISDN  services. 
Additional  charges  should  be  un¬ 
necessary  since  the  CNI  informa¬ 
tion  is  already  available  in  all  of 
the  supporting  equipment  via 
CCIS,  Signaling  System  7  and 
ISDN. 

If  there  must  be  a  charge  for 
such  a  “service”  —  and  such  an 
unnecessary  charge  seems  inev¬ 
itable  —  then  put  the  burden  on 
those  who  would  benefit:  the 
businesses  that  use  CNI  and  the 
telephone  companies  that  make 
money  with  little  added  invest¬ 
ment.  Don’t  charge  the  residen¬ 
tial  subscriber  for  receiving  in¬ 
coming  CNI,  or  for  allowing  or 
blocking  outgoing  CNI  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis. 

As  many  firms  have  already 
found  out,  using  CNI  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manner,  without  scaring  and 
intimidating  calling  parties,  takes 
some  careful  planning.  So  does 
introducing  the  use  of  CNI  by  all 
subscribers  across  the  country. 

Rather  than  the  all-or-nothing 
approach,  which  comes  naturally 
to  the  monopolistic  telephone  in¬ 
dustry,  introduce  some  addition¬ 
al  capability  that  could  add  some 
real  value  to  a  lot  of  paying  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Making  outgoing  CNI  optional 
for  those  who  would  benefit  and 
allowing  the  telephone  industry 
to  achieve  some  revenue  from 
what  is  actually  saving  them  mon¬ 
ey  can  all  be  accomplished  with 
the  suggestions  provided  here. 

If  you  agree,  just  send  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  your  congressional  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  and  your 
state  Public  Utility  Commis¬ 
sion.  □ 


process  is  not  only  lengthy,  but 
very  challenging,”  says  Bob  Rie- 
math,  director  of  support  systems 
at  Seattle-based  Univar  Corp.,  a 
distributor  of  industrial,  textile 
and  agricultural  chemicals.  “It  is 
a  complex  process  compared  to 
dealing  with  the  phone  company. 

“You  need  to  set  aside  signifi¬ 
cant  time  for  the  contract  analy¬ 
sis  and  negotiations  process  —  in 
some  cases,  more  time  than  you 
allowed  for  the  RFP  and  vendor 
evaluation,”  Riemath  adds.  “You 
must  go  into  greater  detail  and 
validate  your  previous  RFP  as¬ 
sumptions,  as  you  could  be  put¬ 
ting  your  business  at  risk  if  your 
assumptions  were  wrong.” 

Riemath  notes  that  his  compa¬ 
ny  “found  that  the  contracts  were 
difficult  to  follow.  You  need  spe¬ 
cialized  VSAT  technical,  as  well  as 
legal,  assistance.  We  think  that  it 
was  wise  for  us  to  bring  in  special¬ 
ized  VSAT  technical  and  legal  as¬ 
sistance  to  support  all  phases  of 
our  contract  and  precontract 
evaluation  processes.” 

As  shared  hubs,  on-line  back¬ 
up  and  service  reliability  provid¬ 
ed  by  VSAT  nets,  and  the  capabili¬ 
ty  to  contractually  define  its 
parameters  for  five  or  more  years 
increase  this  new  service’s  ap¬ 
peal,  you  may  soon  find  a  VSAT  in 
your  future.  □ 


Plan  for 
the  worst 

continued  from  page  52 
and  processes.  In  large  firms, 
critical  revenue  functions  such  as 
customer  service  and  order  entry 
are  often  duplicated  at  other 
company  sites  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  Find  places  that  can  act  as  a 
backup  to  your  site’s  key  func¬ 
tions,  so  that  traffic  may  be  re¬ 
routed  to  them  in  an  emergency. 

The  classic  example  of  this  is 
inbound  800  numbers.  Most  car¬ 
riers  offering  toll-free  service 
permit  customers  to  reroute  traf¬ 
fic  to  alternate  locations  for  di¬ 
saster  recovery.  These  are  pre¬ 
programmed  routes  that  may  be 
implemented  automatically  or  on 
demand. 

■  Step  10:  Develop  disaster 
and  training  procedures  for 
personnel.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  concern. 
Companies  must  be  able  to  move 
people  and  processes  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  maintain  strategic 
business  functions. 

To  accomplish  this,  managers 
must  let  the  personnel  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Each  person  should  have  explicit 
instructions  as  to  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  in  an  emergency, 
whether  or  not  the  manager  is 
present. 

Have  departmental  heads  on 
your  disaster  team  establish  and 
discuss  plans  of  action  for  each 
member  of  their  staff.  If  people 
have  to  move  to  other  buildings, 
tell  them  where  they  will  have  to 
go  and  how.  Will  there  be  a  com¬ 
pany  vehicle?  Will  they  take  their 
own  cars?  Where  will  they  sit  in 
the  new  facility?  What  will  their 
new  phone  numbers  be?  Nothing 
should  be  left  out. 

Develop  emergency  kits  con¬ 
sisting  of  key  forms  and  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  functions  can  be  sus¬ 
tained.  If  you  rely  heavily  on 
computer  display  and  entering  of 
information,  develop  paper- 
based  alternatives. 
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And  don’t  forget  new  person¬ 
nel.  When  they  go  through  train¬ 
ing  on  the  phone  system,  make 
sure  they  are  also  briefed  on  the 
contingency  plans.  If  there  is  an 
alternate  site  nearby,  make  sure 
they  tour  it. 

■  Step  11:  Test  your  plan 
thoroughly.  Worse  than  no 
plan  is  having  one  that  is  not  ex¬ 
ercised  or  tested. 

Test  in-place  plans  at  least 
twice  a  year.  Test  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  areas  more  often.  See  how  the 


plans  work  without  key  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  involved.  Actual¬ 
ly  operate  your  business  using 
backup  arrangements.  Don’t  be 
scared  to  fully  simulate  an  emer¬ 
gency;  for  instance,  don’t  let  peo¬ 
ple  into  a  room  if  it  was  supposed¬ 
ly  damaged  by  fire. 

One  company  forgot  this  les¬ 
son;  key  disaster  recovery  docu¬ 
ments  were  kept  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  department.  When  a 
real  fire  happened,  the  fire  chief 
wouldn’t  let  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  back  into  his  office 
and  the  plan  went  haywire  from 
the  start. 

Have  multiple  numbered  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  plan  available.  Store 
one  with  your  backup  software 


▼  T  orse  than  no 
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files.  Make  it  part  of  the  training 
process  that  other  key  members 
know  where  all  the  copies  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

Above  all,  think  details.  Is  ev¬ 
erything  available  for  personnel 
to  resume  operations  in  the  case 
of  an  emergency?  If  rerouting  is 
supposed  to  occur,  how  many 
people  are  authorized  to  OK  the 
rerouting  in  an  emergency?  How 
will  they  make  the  calls?  These 
kinds  of  problems  will  surface  as 
you  test  your  plan.  The  more  re¬ 
alistic  the  plan  is  and  the  more  se¬ 
riously  you  take  practicing  recov¬ 
ery,  the  better  your  firm  will 
weather  a  crisis. 

■  Step  12:  Look  for  changes 
in  your  firm’s  needs.  One  firm 
divested  a  division  that  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  major  portion  of 
backup  facilities  in  the  event  of  a 
failure.  Had  the  firm  not  rede¬ 
signed  its  plans  to  allow  for  an¬ 
other  means  of  recovery,  its  data 
processing  capabilities  would 
have  halted  in  a  disaster. 

Don’t  wait 

When  designing,  maintaining, 
or  modifying  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system,  think  “recovery,  re¬ 
covery,  recovery”  every  step  of 
the  way.  Strive  to  integrate  recov¬ 
ery  solutions  into  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  day-to-day  operations.  A 
passive,  alternate  cable  path  that 
must  be  manually  activated  in  an 
emergency  is  much  less  desirable 
than  an  alternate  path  over  which 
half  of  your  network  is  operating 
dynamically  at  all  times.  That 
way,  if  one  cable  path  is  cut,  one- 
half  of  your  voice  and  data  ser¬ 
vice  is  still  operational. 

Look  at  contingency  planning 
as  a  business  need.  Call  your  tele¬ 
phone  company  and  carrier  ac¬ 
count  representatives,  and  ask 
them  to  evaluate  your  system  for 
disaster  planning.  Don’t  wait  un¬ 
til  it’s  too  late.  □ 
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New  measures  for  evaluating  IS 


Hewlett-Packard 
a  pioneer 

continued  from  page  21 
HP  uses  codecs  from  Compres¬ 
sion  Labs,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

This  summer,  HP  migrated  the 
videoconferencing  traffic  off  sat¬ 
ellite  transmission  facilities  and 
onto  the  company’s  private  glob¬ 
al  voice  and  data  network.  By 
moving  the  video  to  the  terrestri¬ 
al  net,  HP  divisions  no  longer 
have  to  purchase  satellite  equip¬ 
ment  or  pay  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  fees. 

Today,  a  division  can  im¬ 
plement  videoconferencing  for 
$90,000  to  $100,000,  Taylor 
said.  The  biggest  expense  in¬ 
volves  buying  a  codec,  although 
the  cost  to  outfit  a  special  confer¬ 
ence  room  with  color  monitors, 
cameras  and  special  lighting  also 
contributes  to  the  final  bill. 

But  unlike  its  satellite  hook- 


Policyholders  mail  claims  to  a 
post  office  box  at  John  F.  Kenne¬ 
dy  Airport  in  New  York,  where 
they  are  flown  overseas  and  pro¬ 
cessed  using  network  links  to  the 
U.S. 

A  New  York-based  start-up 
company,  Global  Office  Technol¬ 
ogies,  plans  to  use  workers  in  the 
Philippines  to  do  medical  record 
data  entry  specifically  for  the  U.S 
market.  The  company’s  executive 
director,  Renan  Paglin,  says  he  is 
seeking  a  share  of  the  estimated 
$15  billion  market  for  medical 
record  data  entry  services. 

Paglin  says  that  he  can  pay  Fil¬ 
ipinos  10%  of  the  average 
$22,000  salary  workers  earn  in 
the  medical  record  data  entry  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  U.S.  He  estimates 
that  communications  costs  will 
be  about  20%  of  his  total  ex¬ 
penses  because  the  medical  rec¬ 
ords  will  be  transmitted  to  and 
from  the  U.S.  via  network  links. 

A  recent  Newsweek  article  re¬ 
ported  on  a  job  undertaken  by  the 
Chicago-based  consulting  firm 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  to  up¬ 
grade  the  operating  system  of  a 
hospital  complex  in  Atlanta.  Ar¬ 
thur  Andersen  turned  the  job 
over  to  its  partner  in  Manila,  Phil¬ 
ippines,  and  from  there,  workers 
were  hooked  up  to  the  Atlanta 
mainframe  via  a  network  link. 
Over  a  1 5-month  period,  workers 
in  Manila  completed  the  job  for 
only  one-third  of  what  it  would 
have  cost  to  perform  in  the  U.S. 

Improving  economies 

Several  developing  countries 
see  this  trend  as  a  way  to  boost 
their  economy.  One  such  country 
is  India. 

The  Indian  government  hopes 
that  by  offering  generous  incen¬ 
tives  to  entrepreneurs  and  multi¬ 
national  corporations,  it  will  be 
able  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  $300  billion  software  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  year  2000.  As  part  of 
this  effort,  a  satellite  teleport  is 
planned  in  Pune,  India,  that 


up,  the  cost  of  transmitting  video 
across  HP’s  private  net  is  no  more 
expensive  than  making  a  regular 
telephone  call,  Taylor  said. 

HP  initiated  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  to  facilitate  communication 
among  groups  of  geographically 
dispersed  people  collaborating 
on  projects,  Taylor  said. 

HP  also  has  established  vid¬ 
eoconferencing  links  to  outside 
companies.  Unfortunately,  it  can 
only  establish  video  links  with 
companies  that  use  the  same  co¬ 
decs.  Also,  the  other  company’s 
local  phone  company  must  be 
able  to  support  digital  transmis¬ 
sion  on  the  local  loop. 

Despite  these  limitations,  HP 
has  held  videoconferences  with 
other  companies  on  about  25  oc¬ 
casions,  and  Taylor  said  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  bound  to  increase. 

“Intercompany  videoconfer¬ 
encing  will  be  the  way  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  Taylor  predicted.  □ 


would  be  adjacent  to  a  technol¬ 
ogy  park  populated  by  software 
design  firms. 

India’s  huge  pool  of  English- 
speaking  engineers  and  scientists 
makes  it  conceivable  that  the 
country  could  achieve  its  aim. 

Already,  several  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  use  India  for  software  pro¬ 
gramming  services.  Many  of  them 
link  up  to  their  remote  work 
forces  via  satellite.  Among  the 
companies  that  use  Indian  soft¬ 
ware  services  are  AT&T,  Citicorp, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  and  Texas  In- 


Over  a  1 5-month 
period,  workers  in 
Manila  completed  the 
job  for  only  one-third  of 
what  it  would  have  cost 
to  perform  in  the  U.S. 

▲  ▲▲ 


struments,  Inc.  Companies  con¬ 
templating  using  India  for 
software  services  include  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.,  Intel  Corp.,  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Commenting  on  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  software  programming 
work  done  abroad,  Ed  Yourdon, 
publisher  of  American  Pro¬ 
grammer,  wrote  in  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  May  1988  issue,  “If  the 
software  industry  does  not  wake 
up  to  the  possibility  of  software 
development  moving  offshore, 
we  may  just  be  another  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  that  was  asleep  at  the 
wheel.”  • 

Other  American  industries 
face  a  similar  risk,  unless  they  too 
pay  close  attention  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  wrought  by  im¬ 
provements  in  international  net¬ 
work  facilities.  □ 


continued  from  page  21 

Clemons  cites  several  com¬ 
mon  errors  in  evaluating  strate¬ 
gic  information  technology  in¬ 
vestments.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  considering  soft  bene¬ 
fits  only  at  the  end  of  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  process. 

“A  whole  generation  of  MBAs 
has  been  taught  to  look  first  at  the 
returns  they  can  easily  quantify,” 
Clemons  said.  “Soft  benefits  are 
considered  at  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
cision-making  process,  when 
choosing  between  two  invest¬ 
ments  with  a  similar  return.” 

Clemons  said  this  traditional 
method  of  evaluating  return-on- 
investment  leads  users  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  soft  bene¬ 
fits.  He  said  many  firms  try  to 
compensate  for  this  by  predicting 
dollar  values  for  soft  benefits.  Yet 
calculating  such  dollar  values  is 
risky  because  the  dollar  impact  of 
soft  benefits  is  largely  unpredict¬ 
able. 

Users  often  deal  with  this  risk 
by  “expecting  a  much  higher  rate 
of  return”  from  soft  benefits.  In 
other  words,  a  manager  may  de¬ 
cide  to  go  ahead  with  a  project  if 
the  quantifiable  return-on-in- 
vestment  is  10%  per  year.  If  the 


Not  business 
as  usual 

continued  from  page  1 7 
logical  units  would  run  across  the 
network  and  then  develop  macro 
commands  to  process  each. 

The  problem  was  that  most  net 
administrators  could  not  be  sure 
in  advance  how  many  programs 
would  require  a  communications 
line  at  one  time.  Thus,  they  really 
did  not  know  how  many  logical 
units  would  be  needed. 

“No  problem,”  you  say.  “Just 
define  the  maximum  number  that 
you  will  ever  need.”  Sounds  rea¬ 
sonable,  doesn’t  it?  Well  it’s  not. 

Every  logical  unit  you  define 
takes  up  some  storage,  even 
when  idle.  If  you  were  to  define 
60  and  only  need  one,  a  large 
amount  of  the  nodes’  resources 
would  be  wasted. 

Systems  programmers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  would  also  dislike 
the  tedium  that  would  be  involved 


NetWare 

applications  bow 

continued  from  page  19 
this  assessment. 

“Even  Novell  was  amazed  at 
how  fast  we  got  our  first  NLM 
working,”  said  ISICAD  spokes¬ 
woman  Karen  Kershaw.  “Our  de¬ 
velopers  went  to  Novell’s  five- 
day  training  course  and  then 
came  back  and  wrote  it  overnight. 
The  [Programmer’s  Workbench] 
tools  that  Novell  put  out  work.” 

That  first  ISICAD  NLM  ad¬ 
dresses  the  hidden-line  removal 
process  that  turns  three-dimen¬ 
sional  CAD  drawings  into  render¬ 
ings  of  solid  objects  —  a  very 
CPU-intensive  task  that  ties  up 


benefits  are  soft,  and  inherently 
unpredictable,  the  manager  may 
choose  to  proceed  only  if  the  ex¬ 
pected  return  is  much  higher, 
such  as  35%. 

Clemons  said  managers  take 
this  approach  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  in  case  the  soft  benefits  do 
not  yield  the  expected  profit. 

But  the  problem  is  that  users 
wind  up  investing  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  projects  that  generate 
easily  quantifiable  savings,  rath¬ 
er  than  in  projects  that  produce 
soft  benefits.  And  since  soft 
benefits  are  the  stuff  of  which 
real  competitive  advantages  are 
made,  Clemons  said  many  com¬ 
panies  miss  opportunities  to  in¬ 
vest  in  what  could  be  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  strategic  information 
systems. 

“It’s  not  a  proper  way  to  deal 
with  the  risk,”  he  said. 

In  the  papers,  Clemons  offers 
alternative  approaches  for  evalu¬ 
ating  strategic  information  tech¬ 
nology  investments. 

One  approach  is  to  create  a 
“decision  tree.”  Companies  tak¬ 
ing  this  tack  evaluate  their  op¬ 
tions  using  their  best  guesses 
about  how  their  competitors  and 


in  defining  so  many  logical  units 
each  time  they  add  a  new  node. 

By  the  mid-1980s,  things  had 
changed  considerably.  It  was  be¬ 
coming  clear  that  the  future  of 
data  communications  was  going 
to  be  in  “program-to-program” 
communications  instead  of  “pro- 
gram-to-terminal.”  Today,  there 
is  a  better  way  of  handling  multi¬ 
ple  communications  sessions 
across  a  single  line. 

“Parallel  sessions”  occur 
when  there  is  one  logical  unit  on 
each  end,  but  those  two  logical 
units  could  open  and  close  as 
many  sessions  on  a  single  trans¬ 
mission  line  as  necessary. 

For  efficiency,  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  number  of  ses¬ 
sions  can  be  defined  to  each  logi¬ 
cal  unit;  if  the  two  logical  units 
have  a  different  number  of  ses¬ 
sions  to  support,  the  logical  units 
“negotiate”  their  differences. 

Parallel  sessions  offer  these 
advantages  over  multiple  logical 


the  designer’s  workstation.  ISI¬ 
CAD  has  built  an  NLM  that  per¬ 
forms  hidden-line  removal  in  the 
server,  freeing  up  the  worksta¬ 
tion  for  design  tasks. 

“NetWare  386  brings  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  client/server  computing 
—  the  ability  to  do  distributed 
processing  tasks  across  a  net¬ 
work  —  to  PCs,”  said  Kershaw. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based  cc: 
Mail,  Inc.  is  turning  its  cc:Mail 
Gateway,  a  workstation-based 
product  that  lets  cc:Mail  users  on 
remote  local-area  networks  ex¬ 
change  messages,  into  an  NLM. 
The  company  is  also  identifying 
certain  “processor-intensive,  oc¬ 
casionally  used  tasks”  within  its 
cc:Mail  system  as  likely  candi- 


the  market  will  react. 

With  the  decision  tree  ap¬ 
proach,  managers  write  down  op¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  predictions  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  options 
were  pursued.  Often,  a  decision 
can  then  be  logically  deduced 
without  ever  quantifying  an  ex¬ 
pected  return  on  investment. 

Clemons  said  the  New  York- 
based  brokerage  firm  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.  used  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  justify  giving  its  com¬ 
petitors  access  to  a  strategic 
bond-trading  and  price-quotation 
network  —  called  the  Bloomberg 
System  —  in  which  Merrill  Lynch 
owns  a  major  stake. 

Previously,  only  Merrill  Lynch 
traders  had  access  to  the  net¬ 
work.  They  believed  the  net  gave 
them  a  competitive  advantage  by 
giving  them  better  information 
than  other  traders  had.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clemons,  Merrill 
Lynch  decided  that  other  broker¬ 
age  firms  could  build  a  competing 
network  of  their  own. 

By  opening  access  to  the 
Bloomberg  network,  Clemons 
said  Merrill  Lynch  believes  it  can 
preempt  other  brokerage  firms 
from  building  their  own  nets. 
Merrill  Lynch  can  also  use  the 
Bloomberg  network  as  a  major 
new  revenue  source.  □ 


units:  simplified  operation  and 
resource  definition,  reduced  ef¬ 
fort  for  problem  determination 
as  well  as  less  storage  overhead. 

When  designing  modern 
transaction  processing  or  bulk 
data  transfer  systems  where  mul¬ 
tiple  transmission  of  sessions 
over  a  single  line  is  involved,  seri¬ 
ously  consider  parallel  sessions. 
But  heed  this  warning:  You  need 
to  use  LU  6.2  and?U  2.1  to  prop¬ 
erly  support  parallel  sessions. 
Lack  of  either  could  preclude  par¬ 
allel  sessions  because  IBM  re¬ 
quires  its  front-end  processors  to 
check  for  both. 

It  is  also  important  not  to  fall 
into  the  trap  of  using  the  old- 
fashioned  LU  0  for  new  applica¬ 
tions.  Doing  so  would  not  only 
prevent  you  from  traversing  new 
IBM  routing  nodes  but  also  would 
forever  restrict  you  to  inter- 
VTAM  parallel  sessions  only.  LU  0 
parallel  sessions  are  a  dead  end 
to  avoid.  □ 


dates  for  conversion  to  NLMs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Flip  Whalen,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  for  the 
company. 

For  example,  the  automatic 
message  notification  feature  in 
cc:Mail  is  a  terminate-and-stay- 
resident  (TSR)  task  that  runs  on 
the  workstation  and  polls  the 
server  periodically  for  messages. 
This  function  can  be  turned  into 
an  NLM  and  thus  off-loaded  to  the 
server,  with  the  server  automati¬ 
cally  notifying  an  addressee  as 
soon  as  a  message  is  received.  As 
a  result,  the  TSR  task  on  the  client 
would  only  have  to  listen  for  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  server,  so  it  could 
be  much  smaller  in  size,  Whalen 
said.  □ 


Firms  farm  out  work 

continued  from  page  21 
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Users  debate 
newer  roles 

continued  from  page  1 1 

There  is  a  spectrum  of 
new  services  for  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  don’t  want  to 
own  networking  subsystems 
themselves:  disaster  recov¬ 
ery,  operational  mainte¬ 
nance,  network  planning  ser¬ 
vices,  on-line  network  con¬ 
trol  management.  Are  these 
types  of  special  service  pro¬ 
grams  appealing  to  you  as 
users? 

Overlan:  The  answer  is,  like 
most  things  in  life,  yes  and  no. 
No.  1,1  think  it  depends  on  how 
you  view  your  own  internal  re¬ 
sources.  How  critical  are  they  to 
you?  How  strategic  are  they  to 
you?  The  answer  to  that  would 
lead  you  to  one  direction  or  an¬ 
other,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

Let’s  say  you  just  got  rid  of 
your  entire  operational  staff  and 
put  an  outsider  in  place.  But  you 
find  out  they  aren’t  performing 
up  to  snuff.  Now  you  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  you  made  a  mistake.  None  of 
us  likes  to  do  that. 

If  you  spend  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  then  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  a  mistake.  Every  compa¬ 
ny  has  a  certain  bogey,  maybe 
$10,000  or  25,000?  Over  and 
above  that  limit  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  mistake.  I’ve  been  in 
business  25  years,  and  I  have  nev¬ 
er  heard  anyone  say,  “Lis¬ 
ten,  Charlie,  I  just  blew 
$75,000  ...  so  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take.” 

If,  in  fact,  they  don’t  perform 
up  to  snuff,  you  have  to  admit  that 
you  made  a  mistake  and  you  have 
to  gear  up  again  to  do  it  yourself. 
And  that’s  no  easy  task. 

Then  you’re  not  in  favor  of 
farming  out  service  or  oper¬ 
ations  to  a  vendor? 

Overlan:  I  don’t  think  any  of 
us  would  mind  getting  rid  of  basic 
repairs.  That  would  be  kind  of  fun 
—  if  I  didn’t  have  to  tell  the  ven¬ 
dor,  “Your  people  were  going  to 
have  this  up  three  hours  ago.” 

The  question  is,  who  can  do  it 
in  a  complex  network?  We  are  a 
relatively  midsize  company,  but 
we  have  four,  five  or  six  vendors 
hanging  off  the  network.  Right 
now,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
someone  who  can  really  do  that 
effectively. 

The  other  constraint  is,  who 
can  do  it  economically?  In  a  way, 
there  are  a  lot  of  advantages  in 
giving  it  to  a  third  party,  but  you 
had  better  be  sure  you’re  right. 
Because  if  you  are  wrong,  gearing 
up  to  do  the  same  thing  again 
could  be  an  extremely  difficult 
task. 

Are  users  consciously 
looking  to  pare  down  the 
number  of  vendors  they  deal 
with? 

Overlan:  Go  back  to  predi¬ 
vestiture;  it  was  simple  when  it 
was  only  the  Bell  systems.  If  you 
really  want  simplicity,  we  can  re¬ 
scind  all  of  the  deregulation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 


is  in  our  professional  interests  to  lot  of  vendors.  us.  We  know  who  we  can  trust.  Technologies  [Inc.]  as  my  T-l 

have  a  lot  of  vendors.  It  seems  to  In  the  administration  of  Stearns:  I  think  we’d  all  mux  vendor.  If  I  bring  Codex  in,  I 
me  that  the  more  vendors  supply-  LANs,  you  don’t  want  many  agree  that  competition  is  a  good  am  going  to  want  them  to  know 

ing  things,  or  the  more  sophisti-  different  vendors,  do  you?  thing.  The  idea  of  having  one  ven-  what  is  connected  to  my  network, 

cated  the  vendors,  the  more  need  Finn:  That’s  right.  We  want  as  dor,  though,  is  probably  more  im-  Whereas,  in  the  old  days,  most 

there  will  be  for  someone  who  is  few  vendors  as  possible  because  portant  to  you  in  terms  of  having  vendors  would  come  in  and  say, 

sophisticated  enough  to  judge  too  many  vendors  raise  connec-  a  relationship  that  you  have  faith  “I  stop  here  and  everything  looks 

what  is  best  for  the  individual  tivity  concerns.  in,  not  a  de  facto  technology  solu-  great.” 

company.  I’m  not  too  worried  about  tion  that  you  become  dependent  We  don’t  allow  them  to  do  that 

From  a  professional  point  of  pricing.  We  get  good  pricing,  or  on.  anymore,  whether  it  be  a  PBX 

view,  I  think  you’d  like  a  lot  of  we  go  out  and  get  bids  from  other  Overlan:  There’s  where  the  vendor  or  a  T-l  mux  vendor.  I 

vendors,  and  probably  from  a  vendors.  We  depend  on  our  ven-  relationship  is  changing  a  bit.  think  that  is  really  profoundly 

cost  point  of  view,  you’d  want  a  dors;  they  become  reliable  with  That  is,  I  use  Network  Equipment  different.  □ 


How  your 
mainframe  can 
hop  from 

Newark  to  Tokyo 

in  two  seconds. 

AT&T  Paradyne’s  channel  extension  systems  give  you 
capabilities  you  never  thought  possible. 

For  example, your  Tokyo  office  can  access  applications 
on  your  New  York  mainframe  with  virtually  the  same  performance 
as  if  vourNew  York  mainframe  were  inTokvo. 

j  * 

Only  AT&T  Paradyne  can  give  you  this  capability  because  only 
AT&T  Paradyne’s  PIXNET-XL™can  extend  your  mainframe’s  multi- 

«r  • 

plexer  channel  to  anywhere  in  the  world. 

PIXNFT-XL  is  perfect  for  consolidating  data  centers  or  creating 
disaster  recovery  plans.That’s  because  there  is  virtually  no  loss  in  per¬ 
formance.  Even  when  your  data  transmission  requires  satellite  hops. 

AT&T  Paradyne’s  PIXNET-XL.Technology  so  innovative  there’s 
no  limit  to  how  far  it  can  take  vou. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  AT&T  Paradyne  Account 
Executive  or  call  1 800  482-3333,  Ext.  216. 

Europe  (44)  923-55550  Fax:  (44)  923-55638;  Japan  (81)  3-245-0431  Fax:  (81)  3-245-0433: 

Hong  Kong  (85)  25-430083  Fax:  (85)  25-413767;  Latin  America  (1)  813-530-2873  Fax:  (1)  813-530-2575; 

Canada  (416)  494-0453  Fax:  (416)  494-5723 
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CMA  chief 
surveys  role 

continued  from  page  1 
communications  needs.  Some¬ 
times  the  word  strategy  means 
spending  today’s  dollars  to  reap 
tomorrow’s  benefits.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  however,  is  that  we,  as  tele¬ 
communications  managers,  are 
judged  by  what  we  spend  today, 
not  by  how  well  we’re  planning 
for  the  future. 

A  lot  of  people  are  calling 
for  communications  manag¬ 
ers  to  better  understand 
business  issues.  Do  you 
agree? 

Recently,  I  attended  a  focus 
group  of  1 1  telecom  profession¬ 
als,  and  as  hard  as  the  session 
leader  tried,  she  couldn’t  get  the 
group  to  talk  about  anything  but 
technology.  Finally,  she  asked 
the  group,  “How  come  you  won’t 
talk  about  business  applica¬ 
tions?”  Someone  in  the  group  re¬ 
sponded  that  telecommunica¬ 
tions  managers  provide  the 
communications  highway,  not 
the  applications  that  go  on  it. 

It’s  important  for  network 
managers  to  stay  abreast  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  so  they  can  accu¬ 
rately  plan  for  the  amount  of  traf¬ 
fic  the  network  is  going  to  carry. 
They  need  to  know  in  advance  if 
their  company  is  going  to  acquire 
another  firm  or  sell  off  a  division. 
Telecommunications  managers 
need  to  know  their  company’s 
business  plans  so  they  don’t  start 
a  project  they  will  have  to  rework 
a  few  months  later. 

How  do  you  suggest  that 
network  managers  get  more 
business  experience? 

There  are  many  ways.  There’s 
no  reason  why  a  manager  can’t 
have  lunch  one  day  with  the  head 
of  finance  just  to  get  a  feel  for 
what’s  involved  in  making  finan¬ 
cial  decisions  for  the  company. 
Or  they  can  have  coffee  with  the 
vice-president  of  marketing  just 
to  pass  ideas  back  and  forth. 
That’s  exposure. 

I  also  think  it’s  important  to 
expose  senior  management  to 
technology.  We  need  to  inform 
upper  management  about  what  it 
takes  from  a  communications 
standpoint  to  consolidate  offices, 
open  a  new  branch  or  merge  with 
another  organization.  They  need 
to  understand  the  time  frame  for 
getting  carriers  to  provide  new 
services  or  equipment;  they  have 
to  know  we  have  little  control 
over  the  time  frames.  It’s  the  law 
of  the  land. 

What  are  the  staffing  is¬ 
sues  facing  network  manag¬ 
ers  today? 

[One  is]  the  ability  to  hire  peo¬ 
ple  who  agree  to  specialize  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas.  As  technologies  get 
more  advanced  and  complex,  it’s 
necessary  for  network  staffs  to 
specialize. 

For  example,  the  person  who 
does  voice  traffic  analysis  has 
enough  trouble  keeping  up  with 
tariff  changes,  let  alone  trying  to 


get  involved  in  the  data  area.  The 
problem  is  that  the  people  don’t 
want  to  specialize  because  of  ca¬ 
reer  concerns.  No  one  wants  to  be 
known  as  a  voice  or  data  person. 
Everybody  wants  to  get  into  both 
areas,  and  that’s  difficult  to  do  — 
except  at  the  top.  Most  people 
don’t  want  to  be  pigeonholed  in  a 
way  that  would  limit  their  future 
career  possibilities. 

What  advice  can  you  give 
network  professionals  who 
want  to  advance  their  ca¬ 
reers? 

We  need  to  elevate  ourselves 
from  the  technician  level  to  the 
business  manager  level  because 
that’s  the  career  path  within  our 
organizations.  If  communica¬ 
tions  managers  want  to  move  up, 
they’re  going  to  have  to  get  the 
technician  label  off  their  fore¬ 
head  and  turn  into  a  business  per¬ 
son. 

A  number  of  companies 
have  recently  decided  to 
farm  out  control  of  their  net¬ 
work  operations  to  third 
parties.  Is  this  a  growing 
trend? 

I  don’t  see  this  as  a  serious 
trend  for  everybody.  There  are 
some  organizations  that  will  al¬ 
ways  want  to  maintain  control  of 
their  own  nets,  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
interest  a  vendor  in  bidding  on 
such  a  project.  However,  it’s  a  far 
cry  from  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  all  we  were  hearing  was 
“Be  your  own  Bell.” 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  farm  out  my 
complete  network  operations  or 
equipment  or  carrier  selection  to 
an  outside  party.  I  believe  I  can 
best  serve  the  interests  of  my  cor¬ 
poration  by  managing  the  net¬ 
work  directly.  But,  then  again,  I 
don’t  have  300  people  in  my  tele¬ 
communications  department. 

What  technologies  are 
having  the  greatest  impact 
on  user  networks? 

Without  a  doubt,  fractional 
T-l.  A  year  ago,  none  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  carriers  were  really  talking 
fractional  T-l;  today  all  three 
are. 

Fractional  T-l  will  help  users 
cut  or  contain  costs.  It  provides  a 
platform  that  is  more  easily  ex¬ 
pandable  as  a  company’s  commu¬ 
nications  needs  increase.  It  will 
make  it  easier  and  less  expensive 
for  companies  to  implement  new 
technologies  such  as  videocon¬ 
ferencing.  Fractional  T-l  will 
help  us  keep  the  bandwidth  costs 
to  an  acceptable  level. 

Also,  voice  processing  is  one 
area  where  telecom  managers 
can  use  technology  to  truly  affect 
the  way  an  office  operates.  Most 
of  the  time,  we  just  provide  a  net¬ 
work  facility  to  run  applications 
designed  by  DP.  But  with  voice 
processing,  we  can  actually  go 
into  an  office  and  change  the  way 
it  functions. 

By  voice  processing,  I  mean 
automated  call  distribution,  voice 
mail  and,  eventually,  voice  recog¬ 
nition. 


What  can  users  expect 
from  long-distance  carriers 
in  the  future? 

We  will  see  increased  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  long-distance  arena. 
AT&T’s  main  competitors  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  being  niche 
players.  They  are  now  very  ma¬ 
ture  organizations  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  handling  all  of  a 
customer’s  traffic. 

This  is  good  for  the  users  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  more  options 
and  better  pricing.  Users  who 
choose  to  remain  strictly  with 
one  carrier  will  probably  be  able 
to  negotiate  some  attractive  dis¬ 
counts.  Companies  that  choose  a 
multicarrier  scenario  will  be  able 
to  get  equal  quality  service  from 
all  carriers. 

After  the  fire  that 
knocked  out  the  Hinsdale, 
Ill.,  central  office,  Hurricane 
Hugo  and  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  what  disaster 
recovery  issues  are  of  prima¬ 
ry  importance  to  users? 

Most  users  want  to  see  cost-ef¬ 
fective  disaster  recovery  options 
from  the  BOCs.  I’d  like  to  run  cir¬ 
cuits  from  our  main  data  center 
through  two  BOC  central  offices 
for  some  kind  of  redundancy  or  at 
least  a  50%  backup.  We  have  a 
feeling  that’s  going  to  be  a  very 
expensive  alternative.  It  can  be 
done,  but  right  now,  it’s  all  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  and  special 
tariffs. 

The  BOCs  shouldn’t  charge  an 
extraordinary  amount  for  that 
backup.  My  company  now  has  all 
its  dial  backup  lines  going 
through  one  central  office. 

If  that  office  goes  dead,  not 
only  have  I  lost  my  data,  [but]  I’ve 
also  lost  my  backup.  We’d  like  to 
have  at  least  half  our  dial  backup 
come  out  of  another  central  of¬ 
fice. 

Have  recent  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  an¬ 
nouncements  by  vendors, 
ISDN  trials  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  major  conferences 
changed  users’  attitudes 
about  ISDN? 

User  interest  in  ISDN  may 
have  peaked.  The  big  issue  at  the 
Tele-Communications  Associa¬ 
tion  conference  was  fractional 
T-l,  not  ISDN. 

There  are  some  significant 
challenges  facing  ISDN  today. 
First,  many  experts  believe  Basic 
Rate  Interface  will  be  obsolete  by 
the  time  it’s  deployed  because  it 
doesn’t  offer  users  the  same 
speeds  they  can  obtain  using  lo¬ 
cal  networks. 

Second,  many  users  will  resist 
paying  premium  prices  for  ISDN 
unless  they  ascertain  that  there 
are  some  identifiable  benefits. 
This  goes  back  to  whether  net¬ 
work  managers  are  willing  to 
spend  today’s  dollars  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  benefits. 

Last,  many  users  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  out  that  fractional 
T-l  can  already  do  things  that 
ISDN  is  proposing  to  do. 

Not  suprisingly,  most  users 
have  a  wait-and-see  attitude.  □ 


TI  embraces 
X.400  for  EDI 

continued  from  page  1 
munications  umbrella.” 

TI  will  begin  beta-testing 
X.400  transmission  of  EDI  docu¬ 
ments  early  next  year,  and  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  exchange  EDI  documents 
using  X.400  with  about  12  U.S. 
trading  partners  and  perhaps 
three  times  as  many  European 
partners  by  the  end  of  1990. 

In  addition  to  supporting  EDI, 
TI  currently  plans  to  use  X.400  to 
send  electronic  messages,  as  well 
as  sophisticated  graphics  such  as 
those  generated  by  computer- 


“0 

Vyur  aim  is  to 

make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  to  do  business 
with  us,”  Sturrock  said. 

AAA 


aided  design  and  manufacturing 
systems,  Sturrock  said.  TI  is  also 
considering  using  X.400  to  send 
digitized  voice  messages. 

Two  weeks  ago,  TI  contracted 
with  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
for  its  MCI  Mail  XChange  400  ser¬ 
vice,  which  enables  X.400  users 
to  exchange  messages  with  one 
another  or  any  user  attached  to 
MCI  Mail.  The  service  will  be  cut 
over  sometime  in  early  1990.  The 
value  and  length  of  the  contract 
were  not  disclosed. 

Today,  TI  can  exchange  EDI 
documents  with  trading  partners 
but  not  free-form  text  messages. 

“We  decided  to  implement 
X.400  because  many  of  our  trad¬ 
ing  partners  wanted  to  send  us 
text  messages  in  addition  to 
EDI,”  Sturrock  said.  “Using 


Group  to  tackle 
SMT  applications 

continued  from  page  6 
disable  faulty  nodes. 

Advanced  Micro  Devices, 
Inc.,  Interphase  Corp.,  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratories,  National 
Semiconductor  Corp.,  SBE,  Inc., 
Sumitomo  Electric  and  the  Centre 
European  for  Nuclear  Research 
(CERN),  the  European  nuclear 
and  physics  research  laboratory, 
are  also  charter  members  of  the 
SMT  Development  Forum,  Mc¬ 
Clure  said. 

Each  of  the  SMT  Development 
Forum  member  organizations, 
with  the  exception  of  CERN,  has 
representatives  on  the  ANSI 
X3T9.5  FDDI  committee,  Mc¬ 
Clure  said.  Besides  the  current 
crop  of  vendors  and  the  two  re¬ 
search  labs,  the  forum  hopes  us¬ 
ers  will  back  the  effort,  he  said. 

“The  SMT  Development  Fo¬ 
rum  is  trying  to  attract  end  users 
that  already  have  networks  in 
place  and  plan  to  quickly  migrate 
to  FDDI.  We’re  currently  talking 
to  several  end  users  that  partici- 


X.400  to  link  incompatible  sys¬ 
tems  seemed  like  the  most  logical 
step.” 

Once  TI  adopted  X.400  for 
electronic  messaging,  it  decided 
to  use  the  standard  transport  pro¬ 
tocols  to  support  EDI  with  other 
trading  partners  that  have  X.400 
capabilities,  he  said.  These  firms 
include  Fortune  100  companies 
that  are  using  X.400  for  messag¬ 
ing  or  developing  X.400  software 
commercially. 

TI  plans  to  use  X.400  to  ex¬ 
change  EDI  documents  with  a 
large  portion  of  its  1,000  EDI 
trading  partners  in  the  next  five 
to  10  years,  Sturrock  said. 

Meanwhile,  TI  will  continue  to 
support  a  multiplicity  of  commu¬ 
nications  protocols  and  EDI  stan¬ 
dards  to  communicate  electroni¬ 
cally  with  trading  partners  and 
other  outside  groups.  These  in¬ 
clude  IBM’s  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  asynchronous  proto¬ 
cols  and  X.25. 

“Right  now,  X.400  provides 
one  more  option  for  communi¬ 
cating  with  outside  companies,” 
Sturrock  said.  “Our  aim  is  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  do 
business  with  us.” 

Currently,  TI  uses  a  propri¬ 
etary  communications  gateway 
to  other  networks  that  support  a 
variety  of  protocols.  The  compa¬ 
ny  will  rewrite  portions  of  the 
gateway  software  to  enable  inter¬ 
connection  with  MCI’s  XChange 
400  service,  Sturrock  said. 

TI  chose  MCI  from  among  sev¬ 
eral  value-added  network  provid¬ 
ers  bidding  for  the  contract  be¬ 
cause  of  its  technical  capabilities, 
especially  directory  services  for 
X.400  messaging,  Sturrock  ex¬ 
plained.  MCI  also  won  the  con¬ 
tract  because  it  has  displayed  a 
substantial  commitment  to  de¬ 
ploy  X.400  standards  in  its  own 
network  and  is  seeking  X.400  in¬ 
terconnections  with  other  value- 
added  service  providers.  □ 


pate  in  the  X3T9 . 5  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  Boeing  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.,”  McClure  said.  Boeing 
could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  at  press  time. 

The  forum’s  goal  is  to  ensure 
that  each  vendor’s  individual  SMT 
FDDI  implementations  provide 
complete  multivendor  interoper¬ 
ability,  thereby  accelerating  user 
acceptance  of  the  emerging  FDDI 
ANSI  standard,  McClure  said.  The 
SMT  Development  Forum  mem¬ 
bers  will  participate  in  bimonthly 
meetings  to  complete  a  technical 
specification  for  SMT,  he  said. 

Sticking  point 

The  ANSI  X3T9-5  FDDI  com¬ 
mittee  has  finalized  specifica¬ 
tions  for  about  75%  of  the  FDDI 
standard.  The  sticking  point  over 
the  past  year  has  been  the  SMT 
network  management  portion. 

McClure  explained  that  the 
SMT  ANSI  working  group  expects 
to  submit  a  SMT  final  draft  stan¬ 
dard  to  the  full  ANSI  committee  in 
early  1990.  Interoperable  FDDI 
products  should  hit  the  streets  by 
mid-1990,  he  said.  □ 
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DG  unveils 
E-mail  gateway 

continued  from  page  2 
applications  in  a  multivendor 
network  environment. 

The  company’s  first  DAA 
product  was  Comprehensive 
Electronic  Office  Object  Office, 
which  integrates  the  company’s 
minicomputer  applications,  such 
as  electronic  mail,  filing  and 
print  services,  with  applications 
on  networked  microcomputers 
(“DG  puts  teeth  into  its  network 
strategy,”  NW,  Sept.  18). 

Communications  Server 
translates  documents  from  the 
format  of  the  software  running 
on  the  Eclipse/MV  to  one  of  the 
other  formats  it  supports.  It  uses 
X.400  as  an  intermediate  format 
for  the  conversion. 

A  Comprehensive  Electronic 
Office  user,  for  example,  could 
address  a  message  to  a  user  in  an¬ 
other  net  environment,  send  it  as 
if  the  recipient  were  on  the  same 
net,  and  the  Communications 
Server  would  convert  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  X.400  as  an  intermediate 
step  and  then  convert  it  to  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  format,  such  as  SNADS. 

The  X.500  support  also  brings 
the  product  into  compliance  with 
a  standard  that’s  growing  in  prev¬ 
alence.  “X.500  will  allow  for  true 
global  addressing  when  many  of 
the  other  systems  begin  to  con¬ 
vert  to  X.500,”  said  Joe  Forgione, 
director  of  DAA  marketing. 

The  software  has  three  com¬ 
ponents:  peer  gateways,  client 
application  services  and  applica¬ 
tion  platforms. 

Peer  gateways  perform  docu¬ 
ment  conversion  among  X.400, 
Comprehensive  Electronic  Of¬ 
fice,  SNADS,  fax  and  telex.  Future 
gateways  will  support  IBM’s  Pro¬ 
fessional  Office  System,  Unix’s 
Simple  Mail  Transfer  Protocol, 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.’s  Wang 

1  Office  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  All-In- 1. 

The  client  application  services 

NIST  plans  to 

I  accredit  labs 

continued  from  page  4 

this  accreditation  would  take 

place. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  a  plan 
for  the  accreditation  of  labs,  the 
NIST  plan  sets  out  to  establish  a 
means  for  accrediting  and  regis¬ 
tering  test  tools  used  in  confor¬ 
mance  testing.  The  National 
Computer  Systems  Laboratory,  a 
division  of  NIST  specializing  in 
computer  standards,  will  estab¬ 
lish  this  registry,  Nightingale 
said. 

Copies  of  the  NIST  Proposed 
Federal  Information  Processing 
Standard  for  GOSIP  Confor¬ 
mance  and  Interoperation  Test¬ 
ing  and  Registration  are  available 
from  the  Standards  Processing 
Coordinator,  NIST,  Technology 
Building,  Room  B-64,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.  20899,  or  call  (301) 
975-2816.  NIST  will  accept  pub¬ 
lic  comment  on  the  plan  through 
Feb.  12, 1990.  □ 


portion  of  the  software  enables 
DOS-based  personal  computers 
to  access  the  gateway  services  on 
the  Eclipse/MV  over  an  Ethernet 
or  token-ring  local-area  network 
connection  or  via  an  asynchro¬ 
nous  dial-up  link. 

The  applications  platform 
software  running  on  the  DG  mini¬ 
computer  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
system  and,  in  addition  to  docu¬ 
ment  conversion,  has  three  other 
subcomponents:  directory  ser¬ 


vices,  systems  configuration,  and 
management  and  user  net  ac¬ 
counting. 

With  directory  services,  users 
enter  information  such  as  the 
type  of  LAN  they  are  on  and  the 
word  processing  program  they 
are  using.  This  information  is 
used  to  determine  the  proper 
document-translation  format 
needed  to  reach  that  user. 

The  configuration  capability 
allows  the  system  administrator 


to  configure  and  manage  the  net¬ 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
application  in  use.  For  example, 
in  a  messaging  application,  the 
system  would  know  where  all  us¬ 
ers  are,  who  those  users  are  and 
the  types  of  systems  they  are  run¬ 
ning  on.  It  would  also  be  able  to 
monitor  traffic. 

The  application  platform’s  ac¬ 
counting  function  will  log  traffic, 
types  of  messages,  length  of  mes¬ 
sages  and  message  recipients. 


The  product  is  targeted  at 
large  users  with  multivendor  net¬ 
works,  as  well  as  net  service  pro¬ 
viders  that  could  resell  gateway 
functionality. 

Communications  Server  will 
be  offered  in  early  1991  for  DG’s 
AViiON  Unix-based  workstation 
line.  This  release  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Server  will  be  available  1 20 
days  after  receipt  of  order.  A  soft¬ 
ware  license  will  cost  from 
$99,000  to  $641,000.  □ 


If  you  need  fast 
data  transmission, 

go  with  the 
company  that  set 
the  speed  record. 

In  1980,  we  set  the  speed  record  with  the  first  14.4  kbps  modem. 

In  1981, we  broke  our  own  record  with  the  first  16.0  kbps  modem. 

Then  in  1983, we  set  another  mark  with  the  first  modem  to 
transmit  at  192  kbps.  And  that  record  has  gone  unbeaten  for  six  years. 

Not  only  do  we  set  the  pace  in  speed  and  technology  but 
AT&T  Paradyne  products  are  of  superior  quality  as  well.  So  you  know 
your  data  will  get  through.  On  time  and  intact.  Any  where  in  the  world. 

So  why  go  with  a  company  that’s  been  following  the  pack?  We’ve 
been  setting  the  pace  for  years. 

For  more  informat  ion,  contact  your  AT&T  Paradyne  Account 
Executive  or  call  1 800  482-3333,  Ext.  215. 

Europe  (44)  923-55550  Fax:  (44)  923-55638,  Japan  (81)  3-245-0431  Fax:  (81)  3-245-0433, 

Hong  Kong  (85)  25-430083  Fax:  (85)  25-413767  Latin  America  (1)  813-530-2873  Fax:  (1)  813-530-2575 
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Do  you  have  a  multipoint  circuit? 
Do  you  want  to  reduce  response  time? 
Do  you  need  to  transmit  more  data? 


We’re  so  convinced  our  new  LN  19.2/9.6FP 
Fast  Poll,  multipoint  modem  is  the  modem  you 
need,  that  for  a  limited  time  we’re  offering 
you  a  30-day  free  trial*,  including  installation. 
This  new  split-speed  modem  permits  you  to 
transmit  and  receive  data  more  efficiently, 
reducing  response  time  and  allowing  more 
users  on  line. 

Our  multipoint  modem  offers  definite 
advantages  for  inquiry  applications  where 
little  data  is  required  inbound,  but  substantially 
more  data  is  transmitted  outbound. 


Best  of  all,  the  LN  19.2/9.6FP  is  backed  by  Fujitsu 
Modem  Insurance — the  most  outrageous  guarantee 
in  the  industry.  Should  your  modem  fail  during  the 
first  year,  we’ll  give  you  another  one  free.  And  fix 
the  first  one,  also  for  free**. 

Take  advantage  of  our  free  trial  offer  and  discover 
Fujitsu’s  efficient  solution  to  your  multipoint  data 
communications  needs.  For  more  information  call 
Fujitsu  America,  Data  Communications  Division  at 
800-422-4878,  in  California,  408-434-0460. 

^Limited  offer  is  subject  to  the  terms  of  our  30-day  free  trial  policy. 

**The  limited  offer  for  Fujitsu  Modem  Insurance  is  only  open  to  new  purchases  of  LN,  Land  EZ  modems  from  an  authorized 
Fujitsu  America  distributor  and  is  subjectto  the  terms  of  our  Modem  Insurance  Policy. 
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Network  World  Direct  Response  Card  Decks  can  be  your  trump 
card  for  generating  quality  leads  and  boosting  your  sales.  When 
you  advertise  in  our  decks,  you  deliver  your  message  to  over  70,000 
Network  World  subscribers,  and  at  just  pennies  per  contact. 

It’s  simple,  your  advertising  message  one  side  and  your  company 
name  and  address  on  the  other.  We  make  it  easy  for  our  readers  — 
your  customers  —  to  respond  to  your  message. 


DATES  Issue  Date 

Reservation  Close 

January,  1990 

December  15,  1989 

March,  1990 

February  23,  1990 

May,  1990 

April  13,  1990 

July,  1990 

June  15,  1990 

September,  1990 

August  10,  1990 

November,  1990 

October  12,  1990 

Reserve  your  space  today  by  calling: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  OR 

Susan  Egan 

Sales  Director/ 

Account  Executive 

Product  Classified  Advertising 

714-250-3006 

1-800-343-6474 

(Mountain  and  Pacific 

(or  in  MA  508-820-2543) 

time  zone  advertisers). 

Your  marketing  success  is  in  the  cards 
Network  World's  Direct  Response  Cards. 
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We’re  so  convinced  our  new  LN  19.2/9.6FP 
Fast  Poll,  multipoint  modem  is  the  modem  you 
need,  that  for  a  limited  time  we’re  offering 
you  a  30-day  free  trial*,  including  installation. 
This  new  split-speed  modem  permits  you  to 
transmit  and  receive  data  more  efficiently, 
reducing  response  time  and  allowing  more 
users  on  line. 

Our  multipoint  modem  offers  definite 
advantages  for  inquiry  applications  where 
little  data  is  required  inbound,  but  substantially 
more  data  is  transmitted  outbound. 


Best  of  all,  the  LN  19.2/9.6FP  is  backed  by  Fujitsu 
Modem  Insurance — the  most  outrageous  guarantee 
in  the  industry.  Should  your  modem  fail  during  the 
first  year,  we’ll  give  you  another  one  free.  And  fix 
the  first  one,  also  for  free**. 

Take  advantage  of  our  free  trial  offer  and  discover 
Fujitsu’s  efficient  solution  to  your  multipoint  data 
communications  needs.  For  more  information  call 
Fujitsu  America,  Data  Communications  Division  at 
800-422-4878,  in  California,  408-434-0460. 

*Limited  offer  is  subject  to  the  terms  of  our  30-day  free  trial  policy. 

“The  limited  offer  for  Fujitsu  Modem  Insurance  is  only  open  to  new  purchases  of  LN,  L  and  EZ  modems  from  an  authorized 
Fujitsu  America  distributor  and  is  subject  to  the  terms  of  our  Modem  Insurance  Policy. 
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